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171 HE 
Autbor's Dedication 
10 TH E 5 
1 erde God, 


Lord Bilbop of Sirum, 


; 45 
Mr Lens 
HE common Excuſe which 


Authors make for preſum- 
ing to dedicate their La- 
bours to Perſons of Diſtinction, is, 
that the Name of an honourable Pa- 
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The Author's Dedication. 
tron prefix'd to their Works, will | 

recommend em to the Learned 

World, and ſecure em from ill- na- 

tur d Cenſures. If the Reaſon were 

juſt, no Man, I am ſure, can urge 1t 

with a better Right chan my ſelf. 

For what Name is more univerſally 

celebrated, or more conſpicuous in 

the Republick of Literature, than 

your Lordſhips? Or what is more 

able to giye this Treatiſe a general 

Recom ton, and preſerve.ic to 

late Poſtetity > Whofe Judgment of | 

Things is more accurate, and yer, 

my Lord, who judges with greater 
0 Candour ? Who does not acquieſce 
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te /in your Opinion ? And who wou'd 
offer to condemn what you ap- | 
3 prove? In a word, who wou'd ex- 
E cept againſt theſe Diſcourſes, if my 
. Lord of Sarum ſhou d pleaſe to ho- 
5 nour them with his Patronage ? 
b But, I muſt confeſs, this is not 


the Reaſon of my Addreſling to 
Your Lordſhip: for tho it is a ve- 
ry common one, yet I coud not 


think 
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The Author's Dedication. I 
think it ſufficient ; ſince no wiſe 
Man will conclude this Trifle has 
Your Lordſhip's 1 be- 
cauſe I have ventur d to preſent it 
to Vou. This can lay no ſuch Ob- 
ligation on Vour Lordſhip, nor 
have I the Vanity to expect it ſhou d. 
The Diſſertations, I am ſenſible, 
will ſtand in need of an indulgent 
Reader : but Your Lordſhip has 
4 by Your incompara- 
ble Hiſtery of the Reformation, 
and Your other excellent Writings, 
and by Your private Converſation, 
that Vou have regard only to Truth 
and that a Judgment, accompliſh d 
| with fo much Erudition, and ri- 
| pen d by ſo long a Practice, is not 
* tro becorrupted. ares 
Ihe only thing, therefore, which 
induc'd me to inſcribe theſe Papers 
to Your Lordſhip, was the Admi- 
ration of Your Virtues, which are 
ſo uncommon in this Age; and 
which have filld me with a pro- 
found Reſpect ever ſince I firſt had | 
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The Author's Dedication. 

the Honour of your Lordſhip's 
Convyerſation in my own Country; 
whence I waited on You to Heidel- 


Days, inſtructiog my felf by Your 
Diſcourſe. Afterwards I ſaw You 
again at the Hague; and laſtly ac 
Cleves, in the Elecor's Court, where 
L. took my ſinal Leave of Your 
Lordſhip. nr 
Pardon me, my Lord, if an ob- 
ſcure Man, as I am, preſumes to 
remind Vou of that Time, which 
Leſteem the happieſt Part of my 
Life, and can never remember but 
with inexpreſſible Pleaſure. Suffer 
me to boaſt of this in Publick, 
ſomething more immoderately, 
than in 3 Decenc 
do. it your Lordſhip will 
leaſe to put a —— 
Readtion on my giving the preſent 
Teſtimony of my Veneration for 
You, which began at that time, and 


has poſſeſs d my Heart ever ſince, 


Con- 


and which I cou d no longer 
| - ceal, 


burgb, where I'was with you ſeveral 
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The Authors Dedication. 

ceal, I ſhall obtain the Sum of my 
Dees; 7 4a K's; 

As to the following Book, Your 
Lordſhip will judg of it, according 
to Your uſual manner. There is 
nothing in it to deſerve Your Lik- 
ing, but the Averſion which the 
Author expreſſes to thoſe vain Diſ- 

utes, which divide the Church, and 

is Sollicitude to reſtrain ſo perni- 
cious an Evil. Your Lordſhip will 
be concern'd, perhaps, to ſee how 
weakly I have executed ſo good 
2 Delign, which may perluade 
You to engage ſome abler Hand to 
undertake it. But I am perfectly 
ealy as to this; ſince I am not ſeek- 
ing Vour Ap ion, which [ 


cannot merit, but Your Good-will, 


which You are wont to beſtow even 
on the Hndeſerving. — 
May God Almighty long. conti- 
nue Four Lordſip the O 


of Greut Britain, and — whole 
c 


Chriſtian Church,; 
on Vou the beſt of 
Baſ#, Nov. 4. 1701. ; 
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PREFACE. 


3 IS wſual for Men tobeleſs care- 
ful of their Words and Actions 

' among their familiar Acquain- 
| tance, than when they appear in 
Pablick, and ſo it was with me in compoſing 
this Treatiſe : which conſiſts, as will readily 
be gue fd by the 2 Ui the Stile and 
Manner, of Academical Theſes, as they 
call them, wrote at ſeveral Times, for 4 Diſ- 
putation. Labours of this Nature ſeldom 
travel beyond the Place where they are born, 
and are there read but by few, and that 
with no great Attention. ] was wot in 
much pain for the ment of my learned 
Countrymen, becauſe they are my Friends, 
and won be ſatisfy d on eaſy Terms; eſpe- 
cially © fince they expect nothing uncommon 
from me. I have 5 ther 3 — 

' Invention, as the Variety of it 
24 to lead me, rather . 
and was not ſo curious of ] hte, 
Words and Method,” as I 


7 heave ex, 
f I had” intended to pleaſe the rigid Cen- 


, with: whons the Commonmnealth of Lite- 
nature at preſent abounds, TI ought, in- 


deed, to have reviid my Theſes, and cor- 
refed them, before I bad gives them. the 
Title of 4 Diſcourſe, and accordingly I 
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PREFACE. 

mas whout ro have done dt, hut I quickly 
chang' d m Mind : fur 4 ffrict Amendment, 
I fand, wou have ftruck out almoſt the 

Holei. If the Reader ſbou d ant what. Ne- 
ceſſity I was under to .publiſh them thas 
erudely, I 4 auſwer, they were extorted 
from- me: by the repeated * of my 
Friends» «But this Excuſe has ſo often been 
Tally aledg i, that now ub budy will believe 
it, toit is true. The ouly Reaſon, then, of 
my conſenting to pabliſh theſe Papers as they 
are, i, That I thought. they wou'd .be of 
Service to the World, notwithſtanding all 
their Niferta. For 2t 45 impoſſible ta ſay 
what an Advantagetrae Kyowledg and Pie- 
ty word receive, if u who apply themſelues 
to Letters, mhether as Authors or Readers, 
were duly. ſenſible, hom many Diſputes there 
are in all. Arts. and Sciences merely 
Words, and how fem Controver ve 
been carry d on without them; if they mou d 
refied on the Miſehief of this to tht Intereſt 
of Religion and Learning, and diſtingulſb 
the ſeveral Kinds and Symptoms of this 
Di An in 4 word, if they conſi- 
der d the Cauſes of. it both internal and out- 
war d, gnd-what Remedys are to be imploy d 
either for Prevention or Cure. +84 v5 34-\ 
ITN have. got urg*d\:anAcr theſe Heads all 
that might haue been ſaid, or mat n 
proper, but what ot tu me in the Hus- 
ry of Writiag : I have illuſtrated the _— 
2114 a 7 
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 FPFREFACE. 
by ſuch Examples, as my Memory (which i 
not very exact] furniſh'd to me; in which 
if I heppen ſometimes to be miſtaken, the 
zngenions Reader may PIT more. per- 
tinent in their room. 

The Sabjett deſerves to be treated by ſome 
ſuperior Genius, who has à better ut, 
and a larger rode Eraditits 42d Ex- 


ience to apport 2: 
fe this ue, and in the mean time 
4 

| foe 


nt Eſſay will not be unuſeful. 
_— my Friends to annex 4 
Diete, which I writ, concerning Me- 
teors of Stile, when. I read Lefures on 
nce in our Academy. I cou d not re- 
e their Requeſt, eſpecially fome con- 
2 — Perſons, 222 29 77 it has 


fallen, were pleas d to aſſure me, that they 


had read it with 3 akon. Nor was it 
at all im thought, to theſe two 
. > as it is _— Er- 
ror in Lagical Diſputes, to confound 4 mere 
Verbal Difference with a Real; ſo in Rheto- 
rick, they who affect Sablimity, are frequent- 
ly betray d into Meteors of * or — 
I have amy where offe ainſt 

les, in either of e R eſpects, 2 — 
ſerve to inform 2 Sas a what ſtrict Pre- 
cantion is neceſſary againſt thoſe Faults,which 
they, who write concerning them, cannot even 
4. the ye time avoid, = 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Name and Signification of the 
word Logomachy; or what is meant 


by Peoples contendins merely about 
3 


Y Deſign in this Eſſay is to apply 
_ a Remedy to a moſt peraicious 
Diſtemper, which has long afflic- 
| ted the Learned World. Tho a 
perfet Cure is rather to be deſir'd than ex- 
. yet if 1 can give any check to it, I 
all uot thiak mv Labour loſt: For it's next 
to impoſſible to tell how much contending 
merely about Words there is almaſt in every 
Point, in which learned Men are divided; 
and how min / Quartels and wranghag Dif- 
putes, with which Learning is ſo miſcr1bly 
erg wou'd immediately vaniſh, cu'd we 
t once diſtinguiſh Verbal Differences from 
Real. I am not unacquaiuted with the Stub- 
bornneſs of this Diſtemper, the Difficulty of 
its Cure, nor how unacceptable it is even to 
the Patient to have it examin'd. But when 
all's done, a Patient is not to be given over 
for his Peeviſhneſs, or becauſe he loaths the 
taking of Phyſick; nor is a Phylician to he 
diſcourag'd by every Difficulty, but to 2 
. B 
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7B A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap.1-+ beſt, and leave the Succeſs of his Endeavours 


to the Divine Providence. 
A hope I may be excus'd if I call this Con- 


tending about Words a Diſtemper, before I 

ſhew the Reſemblance it has to the Diſeaſes of 

the Body; having not only the Examples of 

the Philoſophers, who call all the Errors of 

kw Mind and Will by this Name, but the Au- 

ority of the Apoſtle Paul for ſo doing z 

1 Tim.6. who . Deſcription of one who con- 

14 ſented not to the Doctrine which is according to 

| Godlineſs, makes it part of his Character, that 

11 he was roour vf Aogzpuayyer, ſick of the Lo- 

1 gomachy, the ſad Diſtemper I am writing of, 
i Contending about Words. 

1 No to prevent Miſtakes, we - muſt be ſure 


| contending with or by Words; for the De- 
* bates of the Learned about Matters of Im- 
# portance, whether by Word or Writing, if 
| they are manag'd with Temper, and have no- 
thing in view but finding out the Truth, are 
| Jo far from being Diſeaſes of the Mind, that 
| they are indeed the beſt Preſervatives againſt 
1 them: Argumentation being to the Mind 
. what Exerciſe is to the Body; it confirms its 
Conſtitution, keeps it from the Contagion of 
1 Error, and prevents it from imbibing Opi- 
| nions, however plauſible, which are not ſup- 
q ported with ſolid Reaſon. But when, in- 

| | ead of calm Reaſoning, we have Quarrels, 
. \_ Wrangling and Noiſe ; when ſifting out the 
| Truth is the leaſt part of our Deſign, and 
inſtead of debating the Matter with Mode- 
ration like Scholars and Gentlemen, we ra- 
1 ther ſeem to fight Prizes like Fellows in a 


os | to diſtinguiſh 12 Words, from 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 3 


ſineſs to expoſe, abuſe, revile and inſult our Chap. 1. 

Adverſarys, as if trampling on a Man wou'd WW 

really make us the taller: If when we can't 

fairly get the better of our Antagoniſt, we 

endeavour, all we can, to trick him with our 

Sophiſms; all this is Quarrelling and Fight- 

ing rather than Diſputing, and Words (which | 

were given to Man for a nobler purpoſe) be- 

come only the Inſtruments of our Rage. 

Now that I may not always call this Luſt 

of Quarrelling by the name of a Diſeaſe (it's 

indeed too mild an Appellation) What a Pot- 

ſon, what a Plague is it to Learning, to Re- 

ligion, and to the Peace and Proſperity of 

the whole World! Its Effects are indeed 

very ſcandalous, 'and I pray what are its 

Cauſes? (for I can't but hint at them by the 

by) Are they any better? How much of it 

proceeds from Mens haughty Pride, and an 

unreaſonable impudent Ambition of lording 

it over Mens Conſciences, iaſlaving their Minds, 

and making them think and ſpeak no other- 

wiſe than we, forſooth, wou'd have them ? 

Oh tis a mighty buſineſs with ſome People to 

gain Proſelytes, and add to their Number, as 

"ris with Tyrants to multiply their Slaves. 

And if any are ſo hardy as to croſs their De- 

fgns, by denying their Aſſent to theſe Mens 

Opinions (eſpecially if they are likely to in- 

fluence others alſo to do the like) nothin 

will ſerve, but preſently they muſt be treat 

as publick Enemys. | Immediately they di- 

vide, and the Game begins; every Man is at 

his Poſt, and defends his Quarter : Scoffs and 

Reproaches come thick and threefold, and 

what they want of Argument they ſupply 

with Calumny : What, won't they believe m_ 
3 B 2 0 7 
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Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
4% % Are we ſuch Blockbeads, ſuch Bux ard, 
"85 to have bur . thus rejected, our Rea- 


? We are asWiſe, as Learned 
as thimiſelves, and ſo they [ball find. Now 
whether this be rather to be laught at, or la- 
mented, I ſhall not at preſent, determine; 
but can't help obſerving, that all the while 


ſons thus lighted 


they are thus rogeyher by the Ears, about the 
S OL 


weighty. Buſine making themſelves Heads 
of 4 Party, or ſuch like, they wou'd fain per- 
ſuade us that Truth alone is what they are 
concern'd for : Nay, I have almoſt the Cha- 
rity to believe (conſidering how little Men 
are .us'd to know, and how apt to flatter 
themſelves) that they ſometimes verily think 
as they ſpeak. But be that as it will, one 
wou'd think a ſerious Lover of Truth ſhou'd 
eſteem the Erroneous the Objects of his Pity, 
rather than of his Hatred, A Gentleman that 
has his Cellar well ſtor'd with rich and gene- 
rous Wines, wou'd be thought, I fancy, to 
diſcover a ſtrange Temper, if he ſhou'd fall 
out with his poor Neighbours for not being 
ſo well provided, or abuſe them for not be- 
ing ſo capable of diſtinguiſhing betwixt good 
aud bad Wine as he. And if I having, in 
my Opinion, a very beautiful charming Wife, 
ſhou'd quarrel with every Man I met for not 
admiring her as I did; Pm afraid the ill- na- 
tur d World wou'd hardly forbear calling me 
Coxcomb. Men are generally ambitious of 
enjoying what they love without a_ Rival: 
And who has not obſerv'd how unwilling moſt 
Men are to have others thought as knowing 
as themſelves? Have you found out the 
Truth? You are a happy Man; you have 
your Deſire: But, ſay' you, my — 
wi 
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will not believe it. The greater is their Miſ- Chap. 1; 
fortune, ſay I: And was ever any Man in his WW 


Wits angry with another for being leſs happy 
than himſelf? What is it diſturbs you? Why 
the Truth of the matter is this, Learned 
Mea hate Contradiction, for the ſame reaſon 
as covetous Men do other Peoples Liberality ; 
they reckon it reproaches them. They who 
diſlent from our Opinions, ſeem to call our 
Learning and Jodgment into queſtion, and to 
prefer themſelves before us; and this tou- 
ches us to the quick ; Fleſh and Blood can't 
bear it. I ſay they ſeem to do fo, for they 
don't always do ſo in reality. Men are not 
always of the ſame Opinions with others, 
for whom they have the greateſt Veneration 3 
not becauſe they won't, but becauſe they 
can't, Tis not in our Power to believe what 
and when we pleaſe. Wou'd you have me 
come over to any of your Opinions? In the 
firſt place, let me hear your Reaſons, pro- 
duce the Arguments with which you was con- 
vinc'd. Am I notwithſtanding too tiff in 
my own Opinion? Why, tis becauſe your 
Reaſons do not appear to me ſufficient, nor 
your Arguments concluſive. If they be ſo in 
reality, Pm ſorry I can't ſee them in the ſame 
Light, and with the ſame Eyes as you do. 
What makes you angry ? Why, ſay you, one 
of us muſt needs have a very great Defect in 
our Eyeſight.. Perhaps not; the ſharpeſt 
Sight can't ſee every thing, and a Fool may 
ſtumble upon that which the niceſt Obſerver 
in the World never took any notice of ; So 
that, if in this particular I ſee more than you, 


I may be more happy than wiſe; if I do not, 


I am ſo much the more unhappy, as I can't 
. B 3 be 
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Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


Chap. i. be made ſenſible that I am in an Error. 
WYVWV But to return from this Digreſſion (tho 


I hope I have not been far out of my way) 
be pleagd to remember, that beſides this 
contending with Words already inſiſted on, 
there are too often Contentions merely about 
Words, to the Conſideration of Which we 
_ proceed as the principal Deſign of this 
Eſlay. | 

Since by Words then we often underſtand 
not only a Compoſition of Letters and Sylla- 
bles, but things of no moment, contending 
about Words may ſignify contending about 
Trifles. And what a conſiderable number of 
Books are written upon Subjects not worth a 
Thought? Who can forbear ſmiling, when 
he hears grave bearded Doctors diſpute, whe- 
ther the Fiſh which ſwallow'd Fonab was Male 
or Female? With which Foot «Anea at his 
Landing firſt ſtept upon the Halian Shore? 
What was the Shape of a Roman Button ? and 
a thouſand other ſuch ridiculous Queſtions. 
"Tis well ſuch Controverſys are written in 
Latin; were they not, how wou'd they ex- 
poſe their Authors (and perhaps Learning it 
ſelf) to the Contempt even of Watermen, 
Porters and Plowmen ? What wou'd Philoſo- 
phers, Schoolmen, yea Divines themſelves be 
thought of ? Who cou'd be otherwiſe than 
amaz'd,' to ſee the Eaſtern and Weſtern Chur- 
ches divide upon the Queſtion, whether Prieſts 
ought to wear long Beards? or whether Bi- 
"ſhops might wear Rings? Of much the like 
Importance was that famous Controverſy be- 
tween St. Ferom and St. Auſtin, concerning the 
Plant which ſhadow'd Jonah, whether *twas 


to be call'd a Gourd, or an Ivy-Tree. Auſtin 
Jp conteſles 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


confeſſes that the Church was in an Uproar Chap. 1. 
when Ferom's Verſion was read, who thought (WW 


it an Ivy-Tree: and Ferom complains of ſome 
who accus'd him of Sacrilege on that account; 
and he is no leſs ſharp upon Auſtin, if John 
Calvin may be credited. Indeed I have often 
wonder'd to ſee Learned Men and Pretenders 
to Wiſdom, contend as earneſtly as if it 
were for Liberty and Property, when it fig- 
nifies not one half-penny to themſelves, or 
any one elſe, which way the Buſineſs is de- 
cided : But then the wonder in a great mea- 
ſure ceas'd, as ſoon as I became ſenſible that 
the Diſpute was not about the things of 
which they ſeem'd to diſpute, but about the 
Learning and Wit of the Diſputants. You 
are miſtaken if you think Scaliger and Cardan 
two ſuch Coxcombs, as to diſpute in earneſt 
which had moſt Hairs on its Back, the Kid or 
the Goat ? The Queſtion in debate was, 
which of thoſe two Gentlemen was the bet- 
ter Scholar and more ingenious Man : Some 


thinking nothing more likely to advance their 


Reputation in Learning, than their being 
able to talk well of empty inſignificant Sub- 
jets; but when all is done, trifling Queſtions 
are no better than Trifles, let them re- 
quire never ſo much Learning and Inge- 
nuity to decide them: So true is that of 
Martial, 


Turpe eſt difficiles habere nugas 
Et ſtult us labor eſt — 


If we take Words in a proper ſenſe, con- 
tending about them may have different Signi- 
hcations. Sometimes we diſpute about Words 

- B44 dieſignedly 
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Chap. 1.deſignedly and profeſſedly, and to good pur- 
n 


poſe; as when we endeavour to explain the 
meaning of a Law, a Will, or the Holy * 
tures: tho perhaps this may, in eſſect, be 
rather thought arguing about Things, than 
bickering about Words. Sometimes Words, 


as ſuch, are thought by learned Men worthy- 


of their Conſideration : Thus Grammarians 
and Criticks treat of the Pronunciation, man- 
ner of Writing, Declining, Signification, and 
Conſtruction of Words; and I ſhou'd be the 
laſt who ſhou'd blame them for it, wou'd they 
allow more of their time for nobler Studys, 
and if they cou'd perſuade themſelves to be 
of ditſerent Opiaions concerning theſe Mat- 
ters without quarrelliagg. But the Scolding 
of the Grammariaas is quite growa iato a 
Proverb. Tranſlate an Expreſſion, or uſe but 
a Word which theſe Gentlemen pleaſe to think 
improper, aad you have great luck if you be 
not expos'd in Print as one of the greateſt 
Fools under the Sun. But ia the mean time 
have a care how you accuſe them of Barba- 
rifms or Blunders: They wou'd ſooner for- 
give you if you charg'd them with Clippin 
aad Coiniog. What Work did Fiſchlinus an 
Cru/ius make heretofore ? They were fo en- 
ragꝰ d that they cou'd not find Words bad e- 
nough to beſtow upon one another; 
calFd ode another all the Knaves, Fools and 
Be iſts they cou'd think of. And pray what 
did they differ about? No Trifle, you may be 
ſuce; you have Fiſchlauss word for it. 
What then ? Why truly - Cyuſius (or eruel Mr. 
Crucible, as his witty Adverfary nicknames 
him) takes upon him to give Rules rela- 
ting to Nouns, Participles and Suptacs, 


PITS ONT 


. A Diſcourſe of Logomachys.,  ©&9- 


in an im c place of the Syntax. And Chap. 1. 
was res Tack a ehing as that known? What aa 
ſad Man was this Crucius, and what abun- 
dance of Reaſon had his Autagoniſt to be an- 
gry ? 1 have upon this occaſion made uſe of 
theſe two Meas Namcs, not to reflect upon 
them, but to warn others not to quarrel a- 
bout a Word, whether of Latin, or any o- 
ther more uncommon Language; Skill in Lan- 
guages being ſo apt to make Men proud and 
vain, when notwithſtanding it's a certain 
Truth, that however neceſſary and commen- 
dable it be, it is neither Learning nor Wiſ- 
dom, but at beſt the Road which leads to it. 
That 1 may not ſeem to advance ſo dangerous 
a Propoſition of my own Head, pray hear 
what the truly learned Brian Walton has ſaid 
on this Subject; and ſurely he who, with ſo 
great ſucceſs, had taken ſuch vaſt Pains, and 
was fo deſervedly famous for his vaſt Ac- 
quaintance with the Languages, cou'd not 
well be ſuppos'd to ſpeak any thing out of 
prejudice, that might unjuſtly leſſen the Re- 
putation of Philological Studys. In his 4p- 
paratus Bibl. Proleg. 1+ F. 24. after many 
things very handſomly and judiciouſly faid 
to recommend to us the Study of the Lan- 
guages, he thus concludes : „ Before 1 
« put an end to this Diſſertation, I can't but 
ce take notice of the Superciliouſneſs of thoſe 
© Preteaders to Learning; who tho perha 
© they know no more than the Names of the 
Sciences, have no ſooner got a ſmatter- 
ing of the Languages, than they are woa- 
4 derfully puff*d up, grow infolent, and treat 
Men, ten times their Superiours in all ſorts 
of valuable real Knowledg, with as much 


« Contempt 
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Chr». 1. “ Contempt as if they were not worthy to 
WWW © carry their Books after em. Such ought 


& to know, that the Knowledg of Words is 
&« no more than a Path to lead us to the 
« Knowledg of Things, and valuable only as 
« jr ſerves that Deſign, this latter being that 
« which entitles a Man truly learned: (Lan- 
« guages being as the Shell, and the Knowledg 
« of Things the Kernel.) They therefore 
©« who make no farther Advances towards 
C4 Learning, than to underſtand the Langua- 
ec ges, are like thoſe who fit down in the 
c Porch and never enter the Houſe, nor view 
« the Rooms: And conſequently may be 
« call'd Scioliſts, Grammarians or Criticks ; 
«= but can never merit the Character of Lear- 
« ned Men.” Thus far Dr. Walton, whoſe 
Authority perhaps may have ſome Influence. 
on thoſe Gentlemen who wou'd think it an 
unpardonable Preſumption in ſuch as me, to 
retend to correct 'em. * 
But I muſt not forget the Criticks: If an 
in the World may be ſaid to make a Noiſe 
about nothing, Theſe are the Men. What a 
Company of Buzzards were our Fore-fathers, 
ſays one, to read ſuch a Word or Expreſſion 
of an old Author, as they did! They ought 
to have read it, as I have corrected it. Vou 
corrected it! ſays a ſecond, I beg your Par- 
don; I was the firſt who corrected it. No 
matter who corrected it, ſays a third, for it's 
iaſufferable Nonſeuſe, and a matter of dan- 
gerous Conſequence to alter a Letter 
Why, Sir, What's the matter? Pleaſe to in- 
form us, if it be not aboye the reach of us 
ordinary Scholars, what 'tis you differ about. 
Not a ſmall Matter yau may aſſure your ſelf ; 
2 432805 but 
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but about the right pointing a Sentence, or Chap. 1. 
ſpelling a Word: for inſtance, whether you VV: 


ought to read Vergilius or Virgilius; Agellius 
or A. Gellius; Cærimonia Or Ceremonia; Mun» 
ditia or Munditie. 

I wou'd by no means endeavour. to leſſen 
the juſt Eſteem the World has for thoſe who 


give us correct Editions of antient Authors. 


I know it requires vaſt Reading, and a good 
Judgment, as well as a good Stock of Pa- 
tience, to free thoſe Authors from the Injurys 


done 'em by the Ignorance and Barbarity of 


formerAges. None but Hercules cou'd cleanſe 
Augeas's Stable. But then it might be conſi- 
der'd too, that tho that was a great Work, 
yet *twas not the moſt glorious of Hercules's 
Labours. I cou'd wiſh therefore, that theſe 
ingenious Gentlemen wou'd learn from his 
Example, not to content themſelves with 


ſuch comparatively mean Performances, as the 


correcting Words or Expreſſions of other 
Men; however not to contend about *em, as 
about Matters of Life and Death; but to im- 
ploy ſome of their Time and Parts in confuting 
practical Errors, and in ſearching after ſome- 
thing which may be of Uſe to Mankind; 
ſomething apt to enlighten the Underſtan- 
dings, or reform the Manners of an ignorant 
and licentious Age. But inſtead of this (to 
uſe the Words of a great Critick) ſome are ſo 
ſtulious of Antiquity, that they almoſt forget 
their own Chriſtian Names; are continually 
poring upon old worm-eaten Manuſcripts, 
and decay'd Monuments, where they may look 
every Day in the Year, from Sun-rifing to Sun- 
ſet, and never be the wiſer. But if they find 


any thing that's new, be it ever ſo trifling, they 


are 
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12 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
1. are immediately, in their own Conceits, as 
Great as Auguſtus. No wonder then if they 
quarrel * Trifles who mind little or no- 
ing elſe! 
But of all Contentions about Words, 1 
know none more fooliſh in it ſelf, or miſ- 
chievous in its Conſequences, than when Men 
believe themſelves (or at leaſt pretend) to 
diſpute about things of the greateſt moment, 
when in truth their Differences are merely a- 
bout Words: when they mean the ſame thing, 
but expreſliag themſelves different ways, and 
not having the Acuteneſs. to underſtand each 
other, they fall together by the ears. This 
is juſt the ſame as if an Engliſhman ſhou'd 
challenge a Perſian for not putting off his Hat 
to him, interpreting it as an Affront, when 
at the ſame time the well-meaning Perfian o- 
mitted nothing to teſtify his Civility which : 
he had been acquainted with in his own : 
Country. Such Diſputants, to Men of clearer 
Heads, are no leſs ridiculous than two blind 
Men wou'd be who ſhou'd flouriſh their 
Swords very angrily, as if they wou'd cut one 
© another as ſmall as Atoms; but were plac'd 
at ſuch a diſtance, that they cou'd do one a- 
nother no manner of Hurt. For, like them, 
theſe Contenders about Words combat with 
nothing but the Imaginations of their Brains, 
fighting with a Scare-Crow of their own [n- 
ventions, not having a true Notion of the 
Queſtion debated, nor wherein they agree 
with or differ from their Adverſary ; if there 
be indeed a Difference, as oftentimes' there's 
none at all. Ny . 
In order to prevent, what I can, ſo great 
and miſchievous an Evil; I ſhall, ia the firſt 
place, 
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place, ſee who are chargeable with it; in the Chap. 2: 


next place, conſider the ſeveral Kinds of it; 


then ſhew the Greatneſs of the Evil, then 
its Cauſes, then its Symptoms; and laſt of 
all,.. conſider what may be proper for its 
Cure, 


CIA 
Who are guilty of contending about 
Words. | 


Know of no Sorts nor Conditions of Men 

who are not often guilty of contending 
merely about Words: But, I think, I may 
ſafely ſay it's moſt of all practis'd there, 
where one wou'd leaſt expect it; I mean a- 
mongſt the learned Part of Mankind, Lear- 
ning was undoubtedly deſign'd, and does na- 
turally tend to help the Underſtanding; but 
(whatever be the Cauſe) it's certain, chat it 
often happens here, as in Phyſick, that no 


Men are oftner ſick, than they who frequently 


AN 


doſe themſelves with Medicines. Let aay 


Man take a view of the ſeveral Parts of 
Learning, and ſtrictly examine their Diſputes, 
and he will be amaz'd to find ſuch vaſt Diſ- 


cord between thoſe who ſo little diſagree. 


One wou'd think Theology too pure and 
holy to be infected with ſuch a noiſom Diſ- 
eaſe: And yet that Doctrine which ſhou'd 
ſpeak nothing but Love, Unity, Peace and 
Concord, is by many made no other _ 
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Chap. 2. than to be an Argument for their Conten- 


Words. 


Holy Spirit: Baſil won't have the Son call'd 


tions; and new Words are found out to di- 
vide Chriſtians into Sets and Partys, of 
which St. Paul complain'd long ago. It's too 
generally known for me to tell the World, 
what a hot Controverſy there was heretofore, 
whether we might ſay, as the Greeks, there 
are three Hypoſtaſes in the Deity, or with 
the Latins, that there is but one. The Latin. 
by the Word Hypoſtaſis, underſtood what we 
mean by Subſtance or Eſſence; and therefore 
rather choſe to ſay, there were three Perſons, 
than three Hypoſtaſes in the Deity. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, reckon'd it into- 
Jerable to ſay, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit had but one Hypoſtaſis; judging ſuch 
an Aſſertion wou'd too much favour the He- 
reſy of Sabellius. 
in this Matter? Why, truly nothing wou'd 
ſerve the Turn, but a Synod muſt be con- 
ven'd to compoſe this Difference: According- 
ly the Biſhops were call'd together from all 
Quarters; from Italy, Egypt, Arabia, and 
Lybia; who after they had heard both ſides 
clearly, perceiv'd that the whole Controver- 
ſy, manag'd with ſo much Uncharitableneſs, 
was a mere Logomachy, a Contention about 
Nor have other Doctors of the 
Church been leſs faulty: Some of em treating 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, uſe the words 
Cauſe and Effect. others reject them as dan- 
erous : Some talk of Order between the Per- 
ons of the Sacred Trinity; others can't bear 
to hear it; The Latins make it the Property 
of the Sen to be the Image of the Father; 
the Greeks think it common to him with the 


the 


Well, what was to be done 
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the Offspring of the Father; others have Chap. 2. 
thought it a matter indifferent. That famous 


Controverſy, which made ſuch a Diſtraction 
betwixt the Greek and Latin Churches con- 
cerning the Proceſſion of the Holy Spirit, 
whether *twas from the Father and the Son, 
or from the Father by the Son, was, in the 
Opinion of many, moſtly about Words, And 
if we may believe a modern Philoſopher, the 
Difference between Neſtorius and the Ortho- 
dox was much of the ſame Nature, and 
he was unjuſtly condemn'd by the Council at 
Epheſus : but, however that was, I believe 
we may not ſcruple to affirm, that ſome 
heretofore (and perhaps others at this Day in 
the Greek Church) have with Neſtorius unwa- 
rily deny'd the Virgin Mary to be the Mother 
of God, who mean the ſame thing with us, 
and do not with Neſtorius divide one Chriſt 
into two Chriſts, In the Time of Charles 
the Great, there was a mighty Stir on this 
Occaſion : Felix, a Spaniſh Biſhop, taught that 
Chriſt, according to his Human Nature, was 
not the Son of God properly, but only by 
Adoption: An Aſſertion in ſenſe not much 
unlike that of a Queſtion afterwards debated 
by the Schoolmen, whether Chriſt, according 
to his Human Nature, was the Servant of 
God; as alſo to that which at this time 
troubles ſome, viz. Whether Jeſus Chriſt, as 
Mediator, ought to be worſhip'd. The 
Queſtion, as I ſaid, being then, Whether 
Chriſt, conſider'd in his Human Nature, was 
the proper or adopted Son of God. 

Felix thought him the Son of God only by 
Adoption; of which Opinion alſo was Eli- 
. pandus of Toledo, who was ſo fierce for it, _ 
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Chap. 2. he call'd thoſe who were of another Mind 


the Servants, Diſciples, and Fore-r1nners o 
Anti-Cbriſt; and treated them as Hereticks 
fit to be rooted out from off the Face of the 
Earth: But Pope Adrian, thinking this No- 
tion border'd upon the Hereſy of Neſterius, 
of two Perſons in Chriſt, condemn'd it as 
Heretical in three Conncile; in one of which 
the Emperor Charles was ſaid to be preſent. 
And yet George Cl:xtus has fully prov'd the 
whole Controverſy a mere Logomachy. 
They who know any thing of the Schoot- 
men, need not to be iaform'd what Conten- 
tions about Words there are in the numerous 
Controverſys between the Nominals and Real:s, 
the Thomiſts and Scorifts;, how merely for 
Diſputation ſake, they have obſcur'd Theo- 


logy with dark barbarous Words and Phra- 


ſes; and diſputed about em, rather than 
want Matter of Contention. ls it not a very 
pretty Enquiry, Whether the Sacraments be 
in any Predicament? Whether Baptiſm per- 
form'd in the Name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, be valid? Whethet an Af can 
drink Baptiſm? I cou'd give other Inſtances, 
but am aſham'd to mention 'em. I. wiſh 


Theology were at this Day free from ſuch 


Stuff, of which wiſe and pious-Men have often 
and do ſtill complaia to little purpoſe. The 
Emperor Juſtinian, ſays Joh. Claubergius, in 
his Inſtitutions did us the Service, aud him- 
ſelf the Honour, by abrogating;the ſcrupulous 
Obſervations of ſtarcht, ſabril Forms and 


- Nicetys, to reduce the Study and Practice of 


the Law to its native Simplicity and Plain- 
neſs. It wou'd be happy for the Chriſtian 
World, cou'd it find a Man who wou'd do 
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ſo much in fayour of Theology; who re- Chap. 2* 
jecting litigious Intricacys, needleſs Curio 
fitys, and vain Nicetys, which the School - 
Philoſophy has introduc d into our Theology, 
wou'd * it in its — Majeſtick 
1 Purity. If, what Her. Alting (lightly attemp- 
1 ted, unden every Head of Divinity Verbal 
| Controverſys were ſeparated from Real; and, 
ia every Controverſy, what did not really 
concern the Queſtion in Debate, was diſtin- 
guiſh'd from what d;d: a multitude of Diſpu- 
tations wou'd be for ever ſilenc'd. But this 
is rather to. be wiſh'd than expected in our 
Days: as it's ſafer to lament the Faults of our | 
Age than to reprove *em. | | | 
As for the Lawyers, I have little to ſay | 
to *em; they are Gentlemen I don't care | 
to be much concern'd with: but when I ſee | 
Books written en the Queſtion, Whether 
Brutes are ſubjaf} go Law, or capable of do- 
ing Right and Wrong; I ſuſpect them alſo 
ſometimes guilty of contending about Words. 
For, let em but explain what they mean by 
the word Law, and the Inquiry will ſoon be 
at an end. Beſides, how apt are they to be 
angry, if any unacquainted with Law-Terms 
don't call every thing by the ſame Name as 
they do, tho they mean the ſame thing? 
And, I can't but mention, what I have often 
obſery'd of thoſe who endeayour to explain 
the Law of Mature, that they frequently con- 
tend merely about Words, When they en- 
quire, Whether any thing de of Natural 
Right? One tells you, for inſtance, that the 
Eighth Commandment is not part of the 
Law of Nature: Another immediately is 
grievoully ſcandaliæ d 2 ſuch an Aſſertion 
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18 A Diſcowſſe of Logomaghys. 
Chap. z. and not without reaſon, if both meant the. 
WYV ſame thing. But if by the Lax of Nature 

, no more be meant than that Original Natural 
Right reſulting from that State in which 
Mankind was ſuppos'd to be, antecedent to 
any Compact, and before the, Diviſion of 

Things; the difference wou'd ſoon vaniſh. 

: The Phyficians, one wou'd think, of all 
Men ſhou'd have little occaſion of Fan i 
about Words; ſince the Subject of their Diſ- 

quiſitions are things which come under th 
Notice of the Senſes. And yet I'm afrai 
they will hardly be able to clear, themſelves 
from the Charge, 'that they oftentimes diſpute 
more of the Name of a Diſeaſe, than of its 
Nature, and of the Method of its Cure. May 
they not be ſuſpected to quarrel about V ords, 
who, notwithſtanding their different Hype 
theſes in Phyſick, in like Caſes preſcribe much 
the ſame Medicines? And when they diſpute 
whether the Cauſe of *Diſcaſes be in, the. Hu- 
mours or. the Veſſels, when undoubteg]y it is 
in both; in the Fluids immediately, and the 
in the Veſſels by their means; Daqu't fhey 

' ſeem to differ ſometimes about the Cauſe of a 
Diſtemper, for no other reaſon than that one 
enquires after the, next Cauſe of it, and the 


other after that which is principal or more re- 

mote ? What occaſion the Chymiſts, with their 

almoſt new Language, have given for. theſe 
$ 


verbal Contentions, let the $kilful in Phyſick 


determine. I procecd to the Philoſophers, 
Philoſophy has been peſter'd with Diſputes 

about Words, ever ſince it began to he divi- 

De Nat. ded into Sets. Cicero mentions a Book writ- 
Deor. I. i. ten by Antiochus an Academick, to prove that 
the Stoicks and Peripateticks agreed in the 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
things they held, but differ'd in the Manner 
of expreſſing themſelyes. That Controverſy 
between the Peripateticks and Stoicks is well 
knawn 3 Whether any thing beſides Virtue (as 
Health, Riches, or Honour) may be cad 
Good? and, Whether any thing beſides Vice (as 
Pain or Poverty) be really an Evil? The Pe- 
ripateticks affirm'd it; the Stoicks deny'd it: 
and a Controverſy of importance, you may 
be ſure, they thought it! But what, did Ari- 
ſtotle equal Honour or Riches to Virtue? Far 
from it: He grants that Virtue is the chief 
Good which Man can enjoy; and that all 
other good things, however valuable, are not 
to be compar'd with it. On the other hand, 
do the Stoicks abſolutely rejet and renounce 
Riches, &c. which they won't allow to be 
good things? No ſuch matter ; Tho they are 
not good things, yet they are- preferable to 
their Contrarys. Well, are theſe Contrarys, 
(Pain, Poverty, &c.) Evils, and to be a- 
voided ? That. they may be avoided, the 
Stoicks will grant you; but Exils, it ſeems, 
they are not ! Cicero, methinks, expoſes theſe 


Men very handſomly : © The Stoicks, ſays Tuſc. 2 


« he, conclude from their Sophiſms, that 
% Pain is no Evil; as if the Diſpute were 
& not of the Nature of the thing, but what 
Name to give it. Pray Maſter Zeno, ſays 
« he, how can that which is terrible, dread- 
« ful, and calamitous to me, be no Evil? 
« Why, ſay you, nothing is evil, bat what 
ce is diſhoneſt and vicious. But, I ſay, you 
44 trifle, and anſwer nothing to my Queſtion: 
* I know as well you that Pain is not Wic-, 
% kedneſs ; therefore don't equivocate, bat 
L anſwer me directly, Whether it be not for 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
© my benefit to be out of torment? Not at 


C all, ſay you: for nothing but Virtue can 


4 make a Man happy. Why then muſt we 
« guard againſt Pain? Becauſe, ſay you, it's 
* unpleaſant, againſt Nature, grievous, and 
« hard to be born. Agreed! The very ſame 


« thing which I ſay ; the only difference is, 


« what I call by one name, Evil, you deſcribe 
& by half a ſcore.” In another place he in- 

uces Piſo laughing at the Stoicks for de- 
nying Riches to be good things, but calling 
them Preferables; when the word Preferable 


has four Syllables in it, and Good but one. 
That Controverſy too of the Stoicks, Whe- 


ther all Sins be equal, is a mere Logomachy. 
For all that the Stoicks mean by it in reality, 
is, that a ſmall Offence does as truly, tho not 
ſo far, depart from the ſtrait Line of Righ- 
teouſneſs and Juſtice, as the greateſt Crime : 
which no man in his wits, I think, ever de- 
ny'd. The ſame may be ſaid of that ſeeming- 
ly monſtrous Opinion of theirs, which Seneca 
could not digeſt, Ep. 113. That Virtues and 
Vices were animated: for by animated, they 
were very far from underſtanding what we do 


by the word. So in that Queſtion, Whether 
Sound be a Body? how plain is the Logoma- 


chy! For, what wonder was it that the 
Stoicks ſhou'd affirm it, who defin'd Sound, Air 

into Motion? or that others ſhou'd deny 
who with Plaro thought it more proper to 
define it, The Motion of the Air ? 

Another famous Controverſy was, Whe- 
ther a Wiſe Man was free from Paſſions, or 
did only wiſely moderate em? Ariſtorle was 
for the latter; Zeno held the former Opinioa, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe the word 


Leſion 
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A Diſcourſe of Lace: 


Paſſion is ſometimes taken for Exceſs of An- Chap. 2. 


ger, to which Moderation is a Contradiction. 
Much to this purpoſe A. Gellius tells us a plea- 
ſant Story of Plutarch : Plutarch, it ſeems, 
had a Servant, of a ſelf-wilPd, perverſe Tem- 
per, but a Pretender to ſome Acquaintance 
with Books and Philoſophical Diſputations; 
whom, for ſome Offence, his Maſter had one 
day order'd to be well whip'd. As ſoon as 
the Fellow began to feel the ſmart, he com- 
plain'd moſt heavily, ſaying he had done no- 
thing to deſerve ſuch Treatment: but when he 
ſaw that this and his Outcrys brought him 
little relief, he betook himſelf to another 
courſe, and ſoberly diſputed the Point with 
his Maſter; telligg him, it did not become 
him, a Philoſopher, who had written a very 
good Book againſt Anger, to cauſe him, his 
Fellow-Creature, to ſuffer ſuch cruel Eſſects 
of it. To whom Plutarch anſwer'd very 
gravely and calmly, . You think me angry 
4 becauſe-I order you to be thus corrected : 
« but you are miſtaken. Can you ſay that I 
« change Colour or Countenance ? Do mine 
« Eyes 3 or do | foam at the mouth? 
«© Dol ſcold, or brawl, or ſay any thing un- 
* becoming ? 

« or no, are the Signs of Anger.” And then 
turning to the Man that whip'd him, Pray, 
« ſays he, whilſt this Fellow and I diſpute, 
« do you mind your buſineſs, and follow 
* your blows.” Twas not his Opinion, it 
ſeems, that a Philoſopher was without juſt 
Reſentments, but that he ſhou'd not let his 
Paſſions get above the Direction of his Reaſon. 
This ſame Plutarch, A. Gellius tells us ſome - 
where, in impeaching Epicurmws ſtrain'd his 
* C 3 words 


Theſe, whether you know it 
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22 A Diſcourſe of Lagomachs. 
141. | Chan.2. words a peg too high. Cicero pales this e. 
118 CAD para Cenſure on the Stoicks, That they At. 
„ fer'd more in Words than Senſe, from the 
De Fin, other Sets of Philoſophers: © It's only a 
Bon. & * particular Set of Words, ſays he to em, 
IM! Mal 4.4 which you have gotten different from other 
Wi « People, that makes you Kings, Emperors, 
11108 &« Wealthy, Handſom, Free, good Subjects, 
« Wiſe Men, &c. and all the reſt of the 
« World Madmen, Fools, and miſerable 
Slaves.” Their Paradoxes, he ſays, differ 
but in the manner of Expreſſion from the 
Teuets of other Philoſophers; and at laſt 
concludes thus of em: “ The Stoicks, ſays 
« he, hold the ſame things with the Peripa- 
. | “e teticks ; but are more ſuperſtitiouſly tena- 
; “ cious of the Words by which they have 
te been us'd to expreſs themſelves : which be- 
i &« cauſe they can't be prevail'd with to diſuſe, 

Why - “ they appear unpoliſh'd, harſh, and ungen- 
WH | te teel both in their Writings and their Con- 
| te yerſation.” And of the Academicks and 


. 


| Kecad., Peripateticks he ſays in another place: That 
Quzſt./.1.* they agreed in Things, but differ'd in 


« Words; and are in reality but one Sect- 
& call'd by two different Names.” 

What Seats of Philoſophers, wou'd one 
hink, differ'd more than the Epicureans and 
toicks in gheir Notions concerning the Chief 

Good? . Wou'd one imagine, that ſuch a Man 
of Pleaſure (ſuch a Beaſt ſome wou'd ſay) as 
Epicurus, ſnou'd any way agree with the mo- 
roſe, rigid, and. ſevere Stoick ? And yet 
there is no ſmall Harmony in their Senti- 
3. 7 de ments. Laltantius ſays, That Epicurus plac'd 
falſa Sa- the higheſt Good in the Pleaſure of the Mind, 
pientia. Ariſtippus in that of the Body; and that Plate 


held 


"x dk. ö CY 


2 A Diſcourſe of  Logomachys. 


held-tsnc Pleaſure to be the Effect of Prudence Chap. 2, 
only<>&And Ppicurus himſelf tells ns, in his WW 


Epiſtle: to A ent eu, (and he is quoted for it 
by Gieere, Lob. de En,) That we can't live 4 
pleaſavt "Life, if we: behave not our ſelves wiſely 
and vyirtuouſly,, nor wiſely and virtuouſly, if we 
aid tot li ve fraſantiy. W hence it's very plain, 
that Epieurixs meant no more by Pleaſure, than 
that Tranquility of Mind which reſults from 
A ſincere add hearty Love of Virtue : beſides 
Which, if a Maa be bleſ”d with a ſound heal- 
thy Body, which is ſo generally the Effect of a 
temperate :Life, where is the Harm of all 
this? And what can it be but Prejudice or 
Miſunderſtanding, that has made People fo 
ſevere upon him? © My Opinion of Epicu- 
rut, ſays Seneca (and I hope we may hear- 
ken to-a Stoick in this Caſe) © is, that his 
* Precepts are faultleſs and honeſt ;, nay, if 
* duly" conſider'd, rigid and ſevere. The 
* Pleaſure he talks of is by no means that: 
& jmpudent Licence which ſome are pleas'd 
„ to indulge to themſelves, but ſuch as 


is accountable to and juſtifiable by Rea- 


« ſon; being deſign'd for the Refreſhment 


© and Support of Nature, not to ſatisfy the 


* Cravings of Luxury. So that to ſpeak the 
truth, ill Men wou'd feign get a repatable 
© Patron for their Uncleanneſs and Beſtia- 
© lity, and purſue the Pleaſures without fear 


4 or controul, not which he teaches and ad- 


© viſes us to, but which their own-brutiſh 
© Appetites have dictated to em: and in the 
mean time wou'd have us believe that they 
** act conformably to his Precepts. So that 
* I muſt confeſs, I can't with the Multitude 
& accyſe Epieurus as the Patron of a vicious 

C 4 « Life; 


Chap. 2. 4 Life; but that be is ill ſpok 
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en of undeſer- 
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reaſonable Suppoſition, that the Philoſophers 
ſhou'd ſo vaſtly differ, as —_— ou'd 
reckon Pleaſure the chief : Ariſtotle a 
deſirable Good, but not the chief Good: 
Zeno ſhou'd think it a thing indifferent, net» 
ther Good nor Evil : Ld =o and Cri- 
telaus ſhou'd reckon it an Evil; and Aurijfbenes 
the greateſt Evil: if they were all agreed in 
the meaning of the words Pleaſure, Good and 
_ ſo that there were no Ambiguity in 


If we may credit Ariſtotle, what a vaſt dif- 
ference was there between his Notions and 
thoſe of Pla; and yet Boetius, the great 
Reſtorer of the Peripatetick Philoſophy a- 
mong the Lins, proves there was a grea- 
ter Harmony between em, than is gene- 
rally believ'd. And without diſpute, Arsſtorle 
wou'd not have been found to differ ſo much 
from other Philoſophers, if he bad fairly 
given us their Meaning, and had not burnt 
their Writings (as Plato alſo wou'd have done 
thoſe of Democritus, had he not been diſ- 
ſuaded from it by Amicles and Climias) and 
thereby render'd it impoſſible for us to know 
any thing of their Opinions but by his Miſ- 
repreſentations. See Plin. in Pref, ad Veſp. 
Joh. Picus Mirandula Op. tom. 1. p. 83. 
other Examples of Philoſophers contendin 

about Words; where alſo it's confidently af 
firm'd of Ariſtotle and Plate, that there was 
no Queſtion in Natural or Moral Philoſophy 
concerning which they were not agreed, tho 
they differ d in the Way and Manner of ex- 
preſſing themſelves. | 
| To 
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I Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


To ſearch among the School-Philoſophers Chap. 2. 
for Contentions about Words, wou'd be all SWW 


one as to make Enquiry for Water in the 
midſt of the Sea. They very rarely diſpute 
about any thing but Words, and therefore 
_ 7 talk in om Terms ; on * 
eſcend to culars, things intelligible, a 
worth oo) rt - WR = 4 Geſtien of 
eat moment, W Natural Philoſophy 
a Science or an Art ? or, Whether there 
be any ſuch Diſcipline ? or, Which of theſe 
two Queſtions ought to be firſt propos'd ? 
Whether Phyſicks be ſabordinate to Meta- 
phyſicks ? and, Whether Phyſicks wou'd 
not be diſcredited by ſuch a Subordination ? 


What is the proper, adequate, and formal Ob. 
ject of Phyſicks ? Whether it can be defin'd ? 


In what Predicament it is? And whether it 
be in any ? Whether Body, as natural, be 
the Object of its Speculation? And if ſo, 
whether the word A: be reduplicative or ſpeci- 


ficative? There are abundance of ſuch other 


Queſtions not worth determining, which are 
as ſoon reſolv'd as underſtood. 
The Metaphyſicks of the Schoolmen con- 


ſiſt of little elſe than Contentions about - 


Words. Did but the Metaphyſicians under- 
ſtand one another's barbarous Jargon, the 
teſt part of their Diſputes wou'd foon be 
d. To give an inſtance or two: How 


ſtrangely were they divided about that Queſ- 


tion, whether Univerſals did exiſt à parte Rei? 
The Reals, as they call'd 'em, affirm'd it; 
the Nominals deny'd it: and to fighting they 
go, from Words to Blows ; for fair Diſputing 
wou'd not ſerve their turn, ( Joachim Came- 
rarius in the Life of Melancthon tells us, 
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Chap. 2. ſo at Tubingen) and get the Controverſy was 
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about Words. If you 
had ask'd thoſe who held the Affirmative of 
the Queſtion, whether there was 1n nature 
any Subſtance which was neither Spirit nor 
Body, nor this, nor that, nor any other kind 
of Subſtance; but ſimply Subſtance, as ſome- 
times we apprehend Subſtance, having our 
Thoughts acted from any particular Spe- 
des of it?: „ No man in the World, ſure, 
who underſfood your Words, but wou'd diſ- 
own ſo abſurd an Opinion. And yet this is 
all which the Nominals deny. On tbe other 
hand, no Nominal will deny but that That 
which he conceives when he thinks of Sub- 
Nance, is truly in this, that, and the other 
Subſtance which has a real Exiſtence. And 
this is all that the Reals contended for, | 
Many Diſputations have been written con- 
cerning a Suppoſirum One Queſtion, not yet 
decided, is, Whether the Soul ſeparated from 
the Body after Death be a Suppeſitum? No, 
ſays one, for it's not a ſingle compleat Sub- 
ſtance. What, is it not a compleat. Soul? 
Yes, but it's not a compleat Man, till its Re- 
union with the Body. Well, all this I grant. 
Wherein then do we differ ? Why only In the 
Meaning of the word Szppoſirum : You'allow 
that only to be ſuch, which is actually united 
with all the other Parts which Nature has 
deſign'd for its Companions : I give any ſin- 
gle Subſtance that name, tho it be not in 
actual Union with the Parts deſign'd for its 
higher Perfection. And is it worth our while 
to quarrel about the different Acceptation af 
a Word? Icou'd eaſily demonſtrate that the 
greateſt part 'of Metaphyſical Diſputations 
are 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 27 
are like theſc I have mention'd : as thoſe about Chap. 2. 
the Queſtions, Whether every Being be One, WWW | 
True, Good, and Perfect? What is the Prin- 
ciple of Individuation? Whether Relations 
have any real Exiſtence ? Cc. Their Diſpu- 
tations in Phyſicks are nothing better. As 
when they diſpute whether there be any Mo- 
tion towards being a Subſtances? Whether 
Generation be Motion ? and, Whether it be 
inſtantaneous or ſucceſſive ? (which is only 
to contend whether the Alterations antece- 
dent to the Matter's receiving the compleat 
Form, may be call'd a Part of Generation, 
or no) ſo, whether the Form of the Ele- 
ments remain in mixt Bodies? &c. Their 
verbal Diſt inctions in Logick ſeem to be con- 
triv'd purpoſely to amuſe People, and to ſup- 
ply matter for everlaſting Contention. 
The modern Philoſophers, particularly Des 
Cartes and his Followers, endeavour to ſpeak as | ' 
intelligibly as the Geometricians, and conſe- 
N have not ſo many Contentions about 
Words as the Antients and Schoolmen: and 
yet the Carteſian Philoſophy has given occa- 
ſion to ſome Diſputes which are no better. 
For inſtance, Des Cartes ſays the Soul is no- 
thing but Thought: Others thinking the In- 
ference of this to be, that the Soul is an Ac- 
cident of, and that will periſh with the Body, 
exclaim againſt this Doctrine as inconſiſtent 
with that of the Immortality of the Soul. | 
Whereas Des Cartes by Thought means indeed 
a thinking Subſtance ; which he calls Thought, | 
teſt any ſhou'd imagine the Mind a Subſtance, 
from which its thinking Faculty was a diſ- 
tinct Thing, or a ſeparable Mode: when for 
ought we know, its very Eſſence may conſiſt 
pp In 
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Chap. 2. in actual Thought; it being certain, that when 


we ſeparate the Idea of Thinking from that 
of the Soul, we have remaining in our Minds 
only a general confus'd Idea of Subſtance in 
general, ſuch as we don't know to be in na- 
ture. Again, Des Cartes perſuades us, as a 
Preliminary to our Search after Truth, to 
doubt of every thing. This People run out 
agaiaſt as Scepticiſm, Atheiſm, and I know 
not what: when he means no more, than 
that we ought to give Aſſent to nothing, but 
what we ſee ſupported with ſufficient Reaſon. 
And the beſt way to know this, is to ſuppoſe, 
not believe, every Propoſition falſe, F we 
may with the greater Attention and Accuracy 
conſider its Evidence; and may be able to 
give a more confirm'd, rational, certain and 
impartial Aſſent to its Truth, when we have 
ſeen and conſider'd the Reaſons for ſo doing. 
Once * more; Des Cartes ſays, Spirits are in 
no place and no where. Preſently ſome are un- 
der terrible Apprehenſions, leſt he abſolutely 
deny the Being of Spirits, and think of no- 
thing but Sadduciſm and Atheiſm: Others 
think it an unavoidable Conſequence of this 
Opinion, that Spirits (and ſo our Soul) can 
have no relation to our Body. But even here, 
there is no ſuch Hereſy as they imagine: for 
Des Cartes ſuppoſes thoſe things only to be in 
Place, which have the ſame relation to Place 
as Bodys have, which fill up ſome Space, 
and one of which touches another : and fince 
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—— 


* Whether our Author has given 1 a juſt Account, and 
ſufficient Vindication of Des Cartes's Notions in this and the 
other mention'd Inſtances, 1 leave the Reader to determine. 


Spirits 
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Spirits can't be ſaid to do ſo, he denies them Chap. 2. 
'to be in a place properly; or, which is the WWW 
fame thing, ſays they are no where. He aid, 

God is here in our part of the World only by his 
Operation; but meant not, with Yorſt:us, that 

the Divine Eſſence is confia'd to Heaven, or 

any other place: for he acknowledges his 

Will, by which he acts or operates, to be 

his very Eſſence; and only denies that corpo- 

real Extenſion which Yorſt;us aſcribes to him. 

$2 they who deny God's being any where 
before the World's Creation, or that he now 
exiſts in any place beyond, or out of the 
World, think of nothing leſs than denying 
his Immenſity; but intend only, that in the 
mention'd Caſes there being no body with 
which the Almighty cou'd be preſent, he cou'd 
not properly be ſaid to be in any place. 

Some diſpute whether Error be in the Un- 
derſtanding or the Will ; whea all agree that 
in the ſimple Apprehenſion or Perception there 
may be Obſcurity and Confuſion, but that Ex- 
ror properly ſo call'd can be in the judgment 
only: So that the whole Controverſy lies in 
this, whether the judgment properly belongs 
to the Underſtanding or the Will? as if 
they were different diſtinct things, when in- 
— they are really and intrinſecally the 

me. 

He who denies Fire to be hot, means no 
more than that there is no Quality in Fire it 
ſelf, like the Senſation it produces ia us. 
And he who ſays there is no Senſe except in 
the Brain, denies not but the Cauſe of it may 
be in any other Member. 

But it's im poſſible for one Man (they are fo 
numerous) to reckon up all the ä 
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Chap. 2· of this kind. Mathemiticks it ſelf, notwith- 
' WY V ſanding all its care to avoid Ambiguitys, is 


not free from em. Cou'd Ciavius and Pelleta- 
rius have diſputed as they did about an Apgle, 
what it was, had they known, or been willing 
to know, one another's meaning? How vain- 
ly does Mr. Hobbes cavil againſt the Defini- 
tions of the Mathematicians, not conſider- 
ing that they are only nominal, which are ar- 
bitrary, and as the Definer pleaſes? How idle 
are thoſe Diſputes, whether a Point be a 
part of a Line? or Unity be a Number? 
And how apt are the Mathematicians to laugh 
at thoſe who expreſs themſelves in other 
words than what they are us'd to, tho per- 
haps they are altogether as proper ? 48 

I ſhall conclude this Chapter with this Re- 
mark: If they who take ſuch care to avoid 
verbal Contentions, can't acquit themſelves of 
'em; what ſhall we think of thoſe who are 
ſo far from endeavouriag to prevent 'em in 
themſelves or others, that they do what they 


can to promote and increaſe em? 
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CHAP. III. 
The ſeveral Kinds of Logomachys. 


Y what has been ſaid, you plainly ſee 
how apt Learned Men are to make 2 

eat . noiſe about nothing. Þnow proceed to 

w the ſeveral kinds of Controverſys about 
Words. Now, ſometimes there's no real 
Difference at all between the Antagoniſts; at 
other times there's a ſmall Difference, but not 
ſo much as is pretended. Sometimes (tho 
not ſo often) one or both of the Combatants 
quite miſtake the Queſtion : but moſt times, 
in the heat and confuſion of Diſputation, they 
in many particulars depart from it. To give 
an Inſtance; In the Controverſy concerning 
the Morality of the Sabbath-Day, ſome think 
the dedicating the ſeventh part of our Time 
entirely to the immediate Service of God, is 
our indiſpenſible Duty, by virtue of the fourth 
Commandment given to the Jews : others rec- 
kon it a prudential Inſtitution of the 
Church. Now here is, I confeſs, ſome- dif- 
ference ; but then they run into ſtrange Con- 
fuſion and Inconſiſtencys about the wards [of 
moral Obligation] ſometimes taking it in one 
ſenſe, then in another, anon in a third: and 
as ſoon as ever the duſt is rais'd, from diſ- 
puting they fall to quarrelling and miſrepre- 
ſenting one another; as if one Party held cvẽ 
ry tittle of the fourth Commandment, and 
other Precepts relating. to the Jewiſh Sabbath, 
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Chap. 3- to be of | Obligation to us Chriſtians 
bj WWWwand as if the other Party were going about 
1 to aboliſh the publick Worſhip of God. 
[ And yet theſe Men are agreed, that ey 
thing commanded and forbidden in the fourt 
Commandment is not of perpetual Obliga- 
tion; as, e. g. keeping holy the ſeventh Day, 
| reckoning from the firſt Day of the Creation : 
1 nor a total Abſtinence from all ſorts of La- 
1 bour both by Man and Beaſts; and other things 
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of a myſtical ſignification. On the other 
Hand, they agree that tis our Duty to wor- 
— only privately, but at ſet times in 
publick Aſſemblys, which ought to be fre- 
=_ and full, and celebrated with Reverence, 
ttention, and Zeal: That ſince the Chriſ- 
tian Church conſecrates the Return of every 
J ſeventh Day to the immediate Service of 
as the Jews did, we ought to ſet aſide 3 
all worldly Buſineſs on that Day, willingly 2 
and chearfully to attend oa God's Worſhip; 1 
make a due Preparation for it at home, and 
avoid every thing likely to divert us from it: 
That for a capable Perſon to neglect this, is 
| not only a Contempt of the Church, a Diſ- 
: obedience to the Ordinances of Men, but a 
direct and immediate Affront to God himſelf ; 
it's a robbing him of thoſe more ſolemn 
Acts of. Worſhip, of that Tribute of Praife 
which is due to him from Chriſtians, even on 

more accounts than from the Jews. 
In all the foremention'd particulars, both 
Partys agree; but theſe are confounded with 
thoſe about which they diſagree : And hence 
= - _ __ of Contending about Words 
„ ich I call it Log to diſtiagutſh it 
1s from a more N the Queſtion is 
| quite miſtaken, 4 
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To give one Inſtance more: Another Queſ- Chap. 33 
tion hotly agitated, is, Whether the Faithful | 
who died before our Saviour, obtain'd the | 
Forgiveneſs of their Sins? This at firſt ſight 
one wou'd think a ſtrange Controverſy : For 
will any ſay the Faithful are gone to Hell for | 
want of having their Sins forgiven? By no | 
means, ſay they. Well then, are they gone 
to continue in Limbo till the Reſurrection? 
This they ridicule. Did they thea ſatisfy for | 
their Sins, by being puniſh'd for 'em in their | 
life-time? No ſuch matter. Will they fay, 1 
they went to Purgatory to be cleans'd from ; 
thoſe Sins for which they cou'd obtain no Re- 1 
miſſion? No, they went directly to Heaven, - + 
the endleſs State of the Bleſſed. Two of em | 
had the honour to be tranſlated thither alive: ff 
And all this they obtain'd, they ſay, by Faith vl 
in Jeſus Chriſt, the Meſſias who was to come. Cs. 
Do they then differ in this, that Jeſus 8 
Chriſt, the only Sacrifice for Sin, not being | if 
actually offer'd up, their Sins cou'd not be Wl 
actually aton'd for, and were therefore re- W 
member'd in the Ceremonys and Sacrifices of | 1 
the Jews, and themlelves us'd more hardly 1 
3 under the Law than Chriſtians under the Goſ- Þ 
| pel, and had not ſo clear Manifeſtations of | 
| the Meſſias and his Benefits, as we have? No, ' why 
8. in all theſe, and other things relating to the 1 
% Difference betwixt the Jewiſh and Chriſtian t | 
Oeconomy, they are abſolutely agreed. In 3 
what then do they diſagree ? Why truly, I JT. 
ſhou'd ſay this is an Inſtance of (what I but it 
now calld) a pure Logomachy, did it not 1 
ſeem inſolent to ſuppoſe ſo many Learned 1 
Men (as there have been) engag'd in it. 1 'n 
ſhall therefore rather think there may be ſome =_ 
D difference 1 
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34 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 3. difference between em, tho ſo minute, that 
WV ſuch dull Fellows as I can't diſcern it. 
| Another Diſtig&tion of Contentions about 
Words, is this: Some are about one ſingle, 
or but a few Words; others about a whole 
Syſtem, or the Manner of explaining an Hy- 
potheſis. The former ſort is ſoon perceiv'd 3 
e. g in the Queſtion, Whether the Will can 
, be compel'd, who is ſo ſhort-ſighted, but 
ſees that the difficulty is remov'd if you ex- 
plain the word compel d? If you mean that 
the Will may be forc'd to deſire a thing which 
at the ſame time it loaths, it's a Contradic- 
tion in terms; for a Man can't will, and 
$ not will the ſame thing at the ſame time. 

But if by compelling the Will, you mean no 

| more than that the Will for fear of an ap- 
. proaching Evil may be contented to allow of 
i that, which when at liberty and free from 
| danger it wou'd by all means abhor and a- 
F void; who is ſo ignorant, as not to know 
that the Will is thus compel'd every day? 
In ſuch Inſtances as this, the Ambiguity is 
eaſily diſcover'd, and conſequently the diffi- 
culty more readily remov'd. But when Wri- 
ters differ about the Explication of an Hypo- 
theſis, or Method of a Syſtem, Fallacys are 
not ſo ſoon detected. 

An eminent Inſtance of this we have in the 
famous Controverſy which divided almoſt the 
whole Body of Philoſophers in Europe into two 
Sets, the Ariſtortelians and Ramiſts; and was al- 
moſt the only Argument for Diſputation in all 
the noted Univerſitys of France and Germany. 
It began at Pars on this occaſion : Peter Ramus 
| had publiſt'd two Books, in which he finds fault 
'F with Ariſtotle's Method of writing in ſome par- 
FA ticulars : 
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ticulars: One of theſe he intitles, Logical In- Ch 
ſtitutions ;, the other, Animadverſions on Ariſto= TYWW 


tle. This was highly reſented by ſome of 
the Univerſity; who, judging if Ariſtotle's 
Authority was once call'd in queſtion, their 
own cou'd not be ovyer-ſecure, choſe Anthon 

Govean an eminent Lawyer for their Cham- 
pion, began to rage and rail, and ſtuck at 
nothing that might ſerve to run down Ra- 
mus Noveltys (as they call'd 'em.) When 
they found all this wou'd not do, away they 
trudg puſfing and blowing to Parliament, beg 
*em h all that was good to forbid the reading 
of x '.ſe pernicions Books: Alas, Hannibal 
was at the Gates, and nothing but Death and 

Deſtruction at hand! Well, even this was 
not thought a ſufficient Remedy. Nothing 
would ſerve, but his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
Francis I. muſt be Judg in this weighty De- 
bate; (and very well worth his while you 

may be ſure *twas) he ſubmitted to it, and 

order'd five Perſons to hear the Point debated 

and determin'd according to the Merits of the 

Cauſe. 

Accordingly Govean choſe Peter Daneſius 
and Francis Vicomercatenſis for his Seconds ; 
Ramus's Friends were J. Quintin and Fohn 
Beaumont: the King nominated a fifth, to re- 
preſent his Perſon and be Arbitrator. After 
theſe Gentlemen had trifled away many Days, 
Ramus ſeeing three of em againſt him, began 
to diſtruſt his Cauſe, and wou'd have appeal'd 
from them to more equitable Judges. But 
theſe, having the Staff in their own hands, 
condemn'd Ramus, and made their Report to 
the King; who immediately approv'd their 
Sentence, and in a long Proclamation gave 

; D 2 Orders, 


1 36 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
i Chap. 3. Orders, that for the future Ramus ſhou'd read 
i no more Lectures, and that none ſhou'd pre- 
"ns ſume to Print, Sell, or any ways Publiſh his 
it Books under very ſevere Penaltys. Ariſtotle, 
—_ ou'l ſay, muſt needs have the better of it, 
1 ving not only the Doctors, but King and 
vx Parliament his Advocates z and therefore who, 
(i for the future, wou'd be ſo hardy as to diſ- 
11 pute his Authority ? 
1 ; - But perhaps my Reader liſtens to hear the 
| Particulars of this great Debate. Well then 
| (but pray be attentive) Audomarus Taleus 
will inform you preſently : Ariſtotle, it ſeems, 
in his Books af Logick, had neither given us 
oF the Definition nor Diviſion of it. This O- 
3 miſſion Govear's Heroes made it their firſt 


| 
| day's Buſineſs to juſtify ; which Ramus's two 
„ Friends * againſt all Senſe and Rea- 
WW! ſon, gave it under their hands very judici- 
bl ouſly, that we ought to know the controver- 
WW | ted Point before we can diſpute about it to 
lt any good purpoſe: but this the others thought 
I! not fit to allow, and ſo they broke up with- 
[| out coming to any Concluſion. 

The next Day the Ariftotelzans, conſcious 
that they had been unreaſonably ſtiff the 
day before, began to be a little more pliable, 
and condeſcended to the Ramits ſo far, as 

to allow that Logick ought to be divided into 

two Parts; the firſt of which is deſign'd to 

help our Invention, the ſecond to dire& our 

8 

his Conceſſion was too advantageous to 

the Ramiſts, not to be made uſe of to their 
1 Advantage; they therefore inſiſted, as a ne- 
8 ceſlary Conſequence from the Premiſes, that 
i Ramus had juitly blam'd Ariſtotle, for mak- 
| ; . ing 
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ing no Diſtintion where they themſelves ac- Chap. 3. 
knowledg'd a Difference. This pinch'd the 


Ariſtotelians, who, in ſhort, finding nothing 
wou'd help them out but adjourning the 
Court, put off their Anſwer till another day. 
This the Ramiſts thought very hard, but what 
follow'd was much worſe ; for when the Day 
came for the Ariſtotelians to give in their 
Anſwer, truly they wou'd not ſtand by what 
they had ſaid, but wou'd have the whole De- 
bate begun anew, and all that had been ſaid 
go for nothing. Ramus not bearing ſuch ma- 
nifeſt Injuſtice, appeals to all the World. 
What Proof had they brought, that his find- 
ing fault with Ariſtotle was an undermining 
the Foundations of Theology, and the other 
Sciences; ſuch a horrible Interruption, ſuch 
an unfortunate miſchievous Diſturbance of 
their Studys (as the Regent of the Univerſity 
calld it) a Diſeaſe that muſt have a ſpeedy 
Remedy, or they were undone; a Plague 
which requir'd nothing leſs than the King's 
Proclamation to warn his loving Subjects from 
the Infection? Indeed here was no new Opi- 
nion, much leſs Hereſy, broach'd. Twas 
only a Diſpute whether Ramus's or Ariſtotle's 
Method was to be prefer'd; or rather a great 
noiſe about nothing, a mere Logomachy, fit 
for nothing but to be laugh'd at. | 
And what are a multitude of Logical Diſ- 
putations but Logomachys, as thoſe concern- 
ing the Number and Order of the Predica- 
ments and Predicables, what Things or No- 
tions do or do not belong tothem ? In what 
_ of Logitk we ought to treat of Topicks, 
yllogiſms, Sophiſms, &c ? Of the Neceſlity 
of Definitions, and whether the Genus oy 
| ; D 3 
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38 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 3. be ſometimes omitted in them ? Whether 
1 WY V Dichotomy or Trichotomy be the beſt way of 

if dividing Things ? So likewiſe thoſe, by which 
tit they ſettle the Diviſion and Subordination of 
"nl the Sciences, and aſſign to every one their 
1 Objects, that each may be contented with 
"ih her own ſhare : For Metaphyſicks, you muſt 
14 know, takes it very much amiſs that Logick 
if ſhou'd invade her Province; in preſuming to 
E diſcourſe of the Whole and its Parts, Cauſe 
Ee and Effect, Subject and Adjunct, Cc. And 
Pneumaticks is no leſs diſturb'd, that Meta- 
phyſicks ſhou'd pretend, againſt all the Juſ- 
| tice in the World, to invade her Right of 


conſidering the Nature of Spirits; and the 
| Wrangles between Pneumaticks and Phy licks, 
on for the Propriety of talking about Man, are 
everlaſting: So that I wonder a Science call'd 
| Anthropology does not ſtart up in the World, 
"nt and to part Strife, take the Conſideration of 
bl Manto it ſelf from them both. 

| Seneca takes notice of this in his 'Eighty 
| Ninth Epiſtle, telling us, that ſome divided 
Philoſophy into two Parts, others iato three, 
others again into five, and yet without any 
material Difference. And indeed if every 
198 thing, worthy to be known, be treated of 
* ſomewhere with that Brevity, Clearneſs and 
Order, as I can eaſily underſtand and retain 
it in my Memory; I matter not a farthing to 
what Art, Scieace or Diſcipline you refer 
the Conſideration of it, or in what particu- 
lar Method you treat of it, Oh! but ſay 
you, I hate Confuſion and want of Method ; 
a and this Method appears to mothe moſt na- 
5 tural in the World. Right! No body loves | 
ii | Confuſion; but then 1 wou'd rather you & 
Ll 4 | | | / | ſhou'd N | 
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ſhou'd obſerve Method than diſpute about it, Chap. 3. 
eſpecially as if it were about a Matter of Life 


and Death. Give us a Specimen of your Me- 
thod in the next Book you write, and if it 
excels, no doubt but you will have Admirers 
and Followers enough. 

But ſome Philoſophers are like Lawyers, 
who when they have a bad Cauſe, do what 
they can to prevent the Trials coming on, 
by unreaſonable Scruples concerning Prelimi- 
narys and Matters of mere Form. 

Beſides, how ſtarch'd and clumſy does ſuch 
2 Afſectation of a particular Me- 

loox? Gauſſenus was certainly in the 
right, when he ſaid, that in explaining the 
Sciences we were not tied up to one ſingle 
Method, but are left at liberty whether we 
wou'd, for inſtance, refer every Thing *and 
Idea in Nature to the ten Categorys of Ar- 
 chytas, or to two, viz. Subſtance and Mode; 
or three if you pleaſe, Subſtance, Mode and 
Non-Eatity ; including under this laſt, exter- 
nal Denominations, Relations, Privations, &c. 
(and the like in Theology, &c.) the princi- 
pal thing you aim at being to reduce all Ideas 
under certain Heads for the help of your 
Memory; the Capacity and Reach of which 
being as different 1a all Perſons as the Features 
of their Faces, muſt have different Helps, 
and thoſe too in a different manner. 

Another ſort of Logomachy is when the 
Diſputants don't differ concerning the thing 
it ſelf about which they diſpute, but can't 


agree what name to give it: As when two Po- 


liticians know very well the Conſtitution of 
this or that Government, but one will have it 
D 4 call'd 
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. 40 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Cuap. 3. call'd a Monarchy, or mixt Monarchy, and 
| 1 A cother a Commonwealth. | 
1 Sometimes it is a mere blind Logomachy, 
18 neither of them underſtanding one another 
nor themſelves, differing only in Words, and 
yet coming to no real Agreement, their 
Words being only Sound without Senſe. Thus 
Montaign's Friend pretended to diſpute with 
a Man of no ſmall 8 yet never of- 
[if | fer d one Argument, but only a parcel of Jar- 
gon without Senſe or Coherence, ſtuffd with 
| Terms of Art ; all which the other took for 
"ns Objections againſt his Hypotheſis, and ſpent 
| | a whole day in gravely conſulting t'other's 
„ waggiſh Nonſenſe. This was done deſigned- 
ly on one hand; but ſometimes neither of the 
Diſpytants underſtand that they talk about 
nothing. Thus when the Schoolmen contend 
ſo earneſtly about the ſtrange Nature and 
Power of the Materia prima, which is nei- 
ther Body, nor Spirit, nor this, nor -that, 
. nor any other particular thing; yet every 
| i thing, and capable of producing every thing: 
lj 
l 


* 
. 


. I don't believe either Party know what they 
ip! talk about; if they do, I muſt frankly own ; 
4 don't. The Diſputation, I fancy, is like 1 
the Eccho, which heretofore, in days of | 
1 Yore, as the Poets tell us, was a bonny, jolly 
(3 plump Girl, but is now dwindled away into a | 
| £ 3 mere Sound. N 

[ No leſs guilty are they of diſputing about 
Words, who talk of things above the reach 
1 of Human Underſtanding. As alſo they who 
1 will needs have it, that they underſtand their 
1 Adverſary's meaning better than he does f 
himſelf, and faſten a Senſe or Meaning on his 
| Words which he diſclaims and proteſts a- 
gainſt. 
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gainſt. But more of this when we come to Chap. 4. 
the Cauſes of Mens contending about Words. 


— — 


C HAP. 


The Greatneſs of the Evil of Contending 
about Words. 


Tf any yet think theſe Contentions about 
Words not to be of ſuch ill Conſequence 
as to deſerve ſo large a Reproof, and that in 
ſpeaking of them ſo copiouſly, I fall into the 
vice I reprehend ; I only deſire him to con- 
ſider the Effects of them: and then, I fancy, 
he'll ſoon agree with me, that tho the miſun- 
derſtanding this or that particular Word or 
Phraſe be no great matter, yet the Schiſms 
they create in the Church; the Factions, Tu- 
mults and Seditions they breed in the State; 
the Damage and Diſgrace they bring on Re- 
ligion and Learning; the Heats they occa- 
fion. in the Pulpit, the Wranglings at the 
Bar; the Party-making in the Senate; the 
Bigotry in Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
ſitys, which conſtantly attend them, are no 
fmall matters. | 
| To theſe we owe the different Sects of Phi- 
loſophers, and the ſeveral Denominations of 
Chriſtians; who have many times been - ſo 
exaſperated againſt one another, as if they 
wou'd have turn'd the World upſide down 
about Letters and Syllables. Councils of 
Biſhops call'd together from all Quarters, 
f . even 
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Chap. 4. even the remoteſt Parts of the Empire; 
yea Princes, Kings, nay prudent as well as 


potent Emperors, have not been able to allay 


the unmanly, unchriſtian Heats of Church- 


men; but one Party wou'd ſtill charge the 
other with Impiety, Hereſy, Atheiſm, hor- 
rible Blaſphemy, and what not! and then 


very charitably damn one another to the 


Pitof Hell : And all this for nothing in the 
world, but becauſe they miſunderſtood one 
another's meaning, as we have already ſeen 
in many Inſtances. 

Tis yet further remarkable, that the more 
trifling and minute theſe Controverſys are, 
with the greater Feud and Animoſity they 
are generally carry*d on. To inſtance in our 
own unhappy Diviſions (for they are too no- 
torious to — conceal'd or excus' d:) How ma- 
ny are there amongſt us, who have often of- 
fer'd the Right Hand of Fellowſhip to their 
Brethren, and have endeavour'd to behave 
themſclves towards them with that Temper 
and Moderation which Chriſtians ought to 
have for one another; who have met with no 
other Returns from many of them, than to 
be rejeted with Abhorrence and Scorn; to 
be repreſented as more intolerable even than 
thoſe, whoſe bloody Principles (Religious I 
dare not name them) will not permit them, 
by their good will, to diſpute with any mil- 
der Arguments than Sword, Fire and Fag- 
got: and to have their Opinions (how harm- 


leſs ſoever) miſrepreſented, and revil'd as 


worſe than the other inſupportable Yoke of 
human Traditions; than their ſaucy Domi- 
nation over Kings, Emperors, Princes, and 


all the reſt of Mankind; and (to ſym up all 
in 
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in one) than their tyrannical, barbarous and Chap. 4. 
N 


bloody Inquiſition. 

This is, I ſay, the Treatment they meet 
with from Gentlemen, who ſpeak much more 
favourably of reuniting themſelves with thoſe 


whoſe Doctrines their Fathers abhor'd as An- 


tichriſtian, whoſe Worſhip they abominated 
as Idolatrous, whoſe Diſcipline they con- 
demn'd as the Torment and Snare of truly 
conſcientious Perſons; than they do of giv- 
ing any other Quarter to their Fellow-Pro- 
—— than what they can meet with under 
Cenſures, Excommunications, Anathemas, 
Impriſonment, Loſs of Goods, &c. And 
pray, what may be the occaſion of this un- 
charitable, ſpiteful, unmanly Treatment of 
our Brethren ? Why, truly, not the leaſt 
Diſagreement in any one fundamental Arti- 
cle of our Holy Religion; but (as any one 
may ſee who has Eyes, and will be ſo kind to 
himſelf as to make uſe of them) ſome few 
ſmall Differences about things indifferent, or 
(at moſt) unneceſſary, I don't ſay all our 
Controverſys are merely verbal: No; we 
really differ in our Sentiments concerning 
ſome Matters, I readily acknowledg. But 
then I boldly afirm, that moſt of our Quar- 
rels ariſe from mere Logomachys, and not 
from real Differences; and that if the for- 
mer of theſe were once remov'd, if we un- 
derſtood one another more perfectly, there 
might, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
remain ſome real Controverſys amongſt us; 
but thoſe ſo few and trivial, as wou'd be 
more apt to be forgotten than to be brought 
upon the Stage, in order to worry Peace and 
Charity out of the World, But perhaps ſuch 

Golden 
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44 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 4- Golden Times are reſerv'd for future Ages; 
WWW wiſe, learned, and good Men have in vain at- 

tempted to introduce them in this. 

„ Never were Controverſys manag'd with 
if | obſtinate Jews, impure and ſenſual Mabome- 
1 tant, blaſpheming Libertines and Atheiſts, or 

. profane Scoffers at all Religion, with greater 
1 Heat and Qoarrelling, than ſome of the Diſ- 


N putes above-mention'd were in ſeveral Uni- 
Witt verſitys; particularly in thoſe of Holland, 
| to the no ſmall Joy and Triumph of their 
14 Enemys, who ſcoff'd at them, and made uſe 
i of their Writings for Common-Places of Re- 
| ch, wheace they gather'd choice Flowers 
1 of Billing ſgate Rhetorick. Tis a common 
1 Obſervation, that when Friends and Neigh- 
1 bours fall out, they are oftentimes more im- 
{x placable than Strangers and profeſs'd Ene- 
Wh | mys: Juſt ſo we moch more patiently bear 
| 


to be contradicted by thoſe, whoſe Senti- 
ments. differ from ours as far as Eaſt does 
ww: - from Weſt, than by thoſe who differ from us 
1 only in a few inſignificant Matters, or per- 
1 haps in nothing but the manner of expreſſing 
1 themſelves. A notable Inſtance of this we 
| | have in an Author (who calls himſelf Ludo- 
it vicis Montaltius) the moſt elegant Writer of 
6 the Provincial Letters. When Janſeniuss 
| Tenets were canvaſs'd in the Univerſity of 
Paris, two Queſtions were particularly very 
hotly debated ; the firſt was, Whether the 
Righteous have in themſelves an immediate Power 
1 of fulfilling the Law ? The other was, Whether 
1 all Men receive of God Grace ſufficient for their 
| 1 Converſion? The TJeſuits affirm'd both, and 
13 | the Fanſeniſts deny'd them, A third Party 
1 appear'd, whom they call'd at that time the 
1 modern 
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modern Thomiſts; theſe talk'd as the Jeſuits Chap. 4- 
did, tho their Opinions were the ſame with 
thoſe of the Fanſeniſts, They ſaid with the 
Feſuits, that the Juſtify'd had an immediate 
Power of fulfilling the Law; but then added, 
that this Power cou*d not be reduc'd into Act, 
but by the ſpecial Grace of God: which was 
juſt the ſame which the Janſeniſts meant, by 
ſaying, they had not an immediate Power, 

Again, theſe Thomiſts affirm'd with the 

Jeſuts, that all Men have Grace ſufficient to 
convert them; but held with the Janſeniſts, 
4 that this ſufficient Grace wou'd never become 
| effetual, unleſs accompany'd with 2 
1 Grace, which was the very Reaſon why the 
Janſeniſts wou'd not call it ſufficient. Were 
not the Thomiſts then of the Fanſeniſts Opi- 
nion ? No, by no means, but join'd with the 
Feſuits, notwithſtanding the real Diſagree- 
meat of their Sentiments, and perſecuted the 
poor Fanſeniſts for not ſpeaking, as well as 
thinking, juſt as they did. 

To ſee more of the Nature of theſe Con- 
tentions, *twill not be amiſs to conſider what 
the Great Apoſtle St. Paul ſays of both of 
them, and the Perſon who promotes them': 
He is proud, ſays he, knowing nothing, but do- 
ting about Queſtions and Serifes of Words, where- 
of cometh Envy, Strife, Railings, evil Surmi- 
ſings, perverſe Diſputings of Men of corrupt 

Minds, and deſtitute of the Truth, ſuppoſing thas 
Gain is Godlineſs; from ſuch withdraw thy ſelf. 

1 Tim. 6. 4, 5- 

In the firſt place, as ſoon as the Man with- 
draws his Aſſent from, or denies it to ſound 
Words (as the Apoſtle calls Truth in the fore- 
going Verſe) he's ſeiz'd with, a Spirit of 
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46 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 4. Contradiction; and this diſpoſes him to diſ- 
pute, not ſo much for Truth, as for Victo- 
ry, or (which with him is all one) for the 
laſt Word; and if he can but confound, or 
even tire his Adverſary, with a multitude of 
Words, be they ever ſo impertinent, he 
thinks himſelf a brave Fellow. And if once 
he imagines himſelf to have come off with 
flying Colours, he diſputes with every Man 
he meets at all Adventures: Nothing ſhall 
then be ſo certain but what he'll queſtidn ; 
nothing ſo clear, but he'll endeavour to per- 
plex ; wrangling with Friends and Foes, 
Conſenters and Diſſenters : He'll diſpute e- 
ternally, not only concerning things of mo- 
ment, but the moſt trifling things 1n nature, 
and oftner about Words than Things. If 
he can't meet with an Adverſary, he'll cre- 
ate one, and make People ſpeak what they 
» never meant, rather than miſs an occaſion of 
ſhewing his Parts in their Confutation. If he 
meets with his Match, or finds any applau- 
ded more than himſelf, or one who has got- 
ten the knack of Diſputing (which he rec- 
kons the End and Perfection of Learning) 
then nothing can be more uneaſy : You can't 
imagine how his little narrow Soul boils with 
Envy. Pompey cou'd have born an Equal, and 
_ Ceſar a Superior with much more Patience. 
He ſummons together all his Forces, lays a- 
bout him with Might and Main, and there- 

fore pray let every one look to himſelf. 

And one word unwarily expreſs'd, or miſ- 
underſtood, creating another, he never cea- 
ſes till his Adverſary, quite tir'd with his 
Impertinence, lays dowa the Cudgels. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, ſuch are the moſt unfair Adverſa- Chap. 4. 
rys imaginable. The bittereſt Invectives and WW 


Curſes of the Poets; the fouleſt Language in 
the Comedians us'd towards Slaves, Whores, 
Pimps and Paraſites z theſe good-natur'd Gen- 
tlemen will not ſpare to apply to their Op- 

nents. If this be not ſufficient then, one 
is a Sadducee, and Cother a Phariſee; this a 
Pelagian, that a Manichee; you a Sabellian, 
you a Photinian; thou a Neſtorian, and thou 
an Eutychian; and ſo proceed, like ſome good- 
natur'd Women, from Arguing to Scolding, 
to the end of the Chapter. The Queſtion, 
we'll ſuppoſe, is about a Point of Philoſophy : 
But the Buſineſs is to inveigh againſt one 
another's Manners, and inſtead of debating 
a Point of Doctrine, to reflect upon one a- 
nother's Familys. The genuine ſignification 
of the Word is this, ſays one, I'll maintain 
it. Oh, but ſays rYother, you're a Durch- 
man, or a Scotchman. I am very able to prove 
that this is the beſt Method for a Philoſophi- 
cal Treatiſe, ſays the Opponent. Ay, ſays 
the Reſpondent, but I am miſinform'd if 
you have not had more than one Baſtard. 
The Senſe of ſuch a Paſſage in Scripture is 
this, ſays one: But pray, 1eplys t'other, who 
was it that beat the poor Woman till ſhe 
miſcarry'd? Now I'll appeal to all Mankind, 
whether this be not profound Reaſoning ?!—— 
Ag ja and St, Chryſoſtom (Men well known) 
had different Opinions about the Writings of 
Origen : Well, ſays Epiphanius to Chryſoſtom, 
I hope you may never die a Biſhop : And, 
ſays St. Chryſoſtom, I pray God you may ne- 
ver. ſet foot in your Country again. Was 
not this very much to the purpoſe, think 
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Chap. 4- you? They were hearty Prayers, haps» 
bat, ina my Opinion, poor wretched Argu- 


ments. In ſuch Wranglings as theſe there's 
Heat enough, I confeſs ; but the Miſchief is, 
it's without Light. The Diſputants are, like 


Children in the Dark, afraid of every thin 


they meet. They can't read a Page in a ſuſ- 
pected Author, without finding ſome dange- 
rous Error in it; if *tis not clearly expreſs'd, 
then he'll have it that the Snake lies in the 
Graſs. And in Books, whoſe Authors he 
don't admire, there's hardly a Word but 
this acute Man can eſpy ſome very dangerous 
Opinion deſign'd to be advanc'd by it, or 
ſome antient Hereſy reviv'd. Tell ſuch Peo- 
ple, as 1 as you can ſpeak, that every 
thing that's good and praiſe-worthy in us 
is to be aſcrib d to the Grace of God; that 
notwithſtanding this you incourage the Study 
and Practice of Virtue and Piety as much as 
any: That you are as far as any from be- 
lieving, that all things come to paſs by Ne- 
ceſſity or Fate: That you abhor all Opinions 
which infer God's being the Author of Sin : 
That you utterly deteſt the Doctrine which 
teaches, that God has decreed to eternal Per- 
dition a great part of Mankind, without re- 
ſpect to any foreſeen Sin, but merely of his 
Almighty Power and abſolute Sovereignty ; 
becauſe it pleas'd him ſo to do. Tell them 
this a thouſand times over, and call God and 
Man to witneſs your lanocency, and that you 
don't ſee, but abſolutely diſown any Impiety 
or Hereſy to be the Conſequence of your 
Opinion, the more you talk, — leſs you'll 
be believ'd. Speak kindly to them; offer to 
drop the Controverſy, and be * to 

them: 
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them: Oh, they'll tell you, don't pretend Chap. 4* 
to put your Tricks upon Travellers, we know WWW 
you too well to be wheedl'd. | 

It's certain, the Nature of Man is of it 
ſelf too unhappily diſpos'd to theſe ſorts of 
Wrangling: but, as tho they were not, we 
have our Schools (or Peſthouſes I may call 0 
them) to teach and promote them. The 
Schoolmen, as Ludovicus Vives obſerves, teach 
their Scholars to ſcold before they can well | 
ſpeak ; Diſputing is the Beginning, Middle, 
and End of all their Studys. Hence it comes 13 
to paſs, that Univerſitys and Academys are . 1 
turn'd into Fencing-Schools ; where the ; 
Youth, inſtead of applying themſelves to the 
Study of Learning and Piety, are egg'd on = 
to quarrel and diſpute about Trifles: Trifles | ; 
indeed in themſelves, but ſuch as produce 1 
more fatal Effects than are commonly taken i 
notice of, or can eaſily be imagin'd. For MW 
Wranglings about them, occaſion very often R 
not only the Loſs of Truth, but deſtroy the 
very Love of it; as People in ſome Diſtem- . nl 

pers u ho hate their Food and Phyſick, but can * 
digeſt Traſh very heartily. Beſides, many of 4 
theſe Diſputants make their Markets of theſe = 
Controverſys. For as long as there are Men | 1 
in the World, who believe him the ableſt Di- i | 
vine who has the ſtrongeſt Lungs, and take a {| 
mighty Zeal for a Party, and ſpecious Pre- . 8 
tences toReligion, for Religion it ſelf; there 1 
will not be wanting Men of bad Principles and S | 
baſe Spirits, who will value Learning no far- | 
ther than it ſerves to fill their Purſes and hu- 
mour their Pride, by ſupplying them with 
Riches and popular Applauſe. 


E One 
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— v0 One wou'd think enough had been ſaid to 


convince us of the Malignity and Contagion 
of this Diſtemper, which is ſo Epidemical in 


| the learned World. It's owing to this that 
{4 young Gentlemen, who ſhou'd bring with 
. them from the Univerſity, Learning, Gravity 
| 
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and Piety into the Church; good Senſe, Know- 
ledg and Prudence into the Senate; Equity = 
BY into the Courts of Juſtice ; Concord into their = 
[| Parnilys ; Piety towards their Country, and = 
| 
| 


Parents ; Love to their Neighbours ; Faith- = 
fulneſs to their Friends ; Civility and Friend- ; 
lineſs to their Countrymen; Forgiveneſs and 
Patience towards their Enemys, &c. do bring 
home hardly any thing elſe than a perpetual 4 
Itch of Diſputing where there's no Difference; 
a Spirit of Contradiction; the Art of find- 
4 ing Hereſy in the leaſt Error, or even ill-ex- 
| - preſs'd Word. Their Common-Place-Books 
1 are ſtuff d with Forms and Methods of Ca- 
wg: |; lumny} their Hearts full of Anger, Hatred, 
„ and Irreconcilableneſs; and their Heads with 
i Suſpicions, and narrow, low, ill-digeſted 
Notions; having foul Mouths, flandering 
Tongues, threatning Looks, and ſharp Peas: 
I mean ſharp to wound their Neighbours Re- 
| putation; on other Subjects they are as dull as 
you can wiſh them. In the Reign of the 
School-Divines things were brought to that 
1 paſs, that Divinity, Philoſophy, all the Sci- 
1 ences were in a manner composd of eternal! 
i Janglings and fruitleſs Logomachys; which ſer 
almoſt the whole World in a Flame. No 


I wonder then if the Apoſtle adviſes us by all 
i means to avoid and withdraw from ſuch, as 
1 Inchanters and Poiſoners, who negle& the 

» calm 
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calm and ſedate ſearch after Truth; and in- Chap. 4- 
ſtead of indoctrinating the Minds of their SWW 


young Pupils with ſolid Learning and true 
Piety, do, for ſelfiſh baſe Ends, tincture and 
ſeaſon' their tender Minds with what the 
Apoſtle ſo accurately deſcribes to us, and 
ſo vehemently waras us againſt. But to pro- 


Were theſe Contentions about Words not 
miſchievous in themſelves, but merely Tri- 
fles; it deſerves to be conſider'd, what im- 
portant, yea what neceſſary things we let 
paſs without Conſideration, whillt we amuſe 
our ſelves with theſe. Theology points out 
to us the Way of Salvation, teaching us, that 
it's our indiſpenſable Duty to make conti- 
nual Advances in the Knowledg of God and 
of our ſelves, in Learning and Wiſdom; and 
in Faith, Hope, and Love. And, ſhall we 
who have ſo great a Work to do, like Chil- 
dren who are capable of nothing elſe, ſquan- 
der away the few precious remaining Mo- 
ments of our Lives, in toying and ſquabbling 
about Letters and Syllables? *Tis high time, 
Gentlemen, to begin the Study of true, ſolid, 
and ſubſtantial Wiſdom: Delays are dange- 
rous. Enough of Life has been ſpent in 
wrangling and diſputing. Let's at _ be- 
gin to hve in carneſt. Death is at hand: and 
how much better will it then be for us to be 
found doing ſomething, than prating about 
nothing? H have read a Story, which may be 
thought to our purpoſe: A certain Criminal 
was told of a Well in au unfrequented Place, 
where he might hide himſelf very ſafely from 
his Purſuers, till ſuch time as proper Methods 
| E 2 cou'd 


td. 


4 
— — 


Chap. 4. cou'd be found for his further Security. The 
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| VV Fellow goes very orderly, but perceiving 


the Well in a very decay'd Condition, runs 
back to his Friends, and very angrily com- 
plains, they had abus'd him; that inſtead 
of a Well, there were nothing but the Ruins 
and dry Walls of a Well. What then? ſaid 
they; We ſent you thither not to quench 
your Thirſt, but to hide your Carcaſe, for 
which deſign *tis a very _— Place, as you 
muſt needs know, if you have been there. 
Still the Fellow wou'd have it, that it had 
been a Well, but now was none; and there- 
fore they did not well to miſinform him. His 
Friends told him, if he were or were not 
miſinform'd, they were certain he was miſ- 
employ'd in ſpending that Time in diſputing 
and quarrelling, which he ought to uſe in 


thinking after means for his Preſervation. - 


But the Man, ſtill perſiſting in his Folly, was 
by and by apprehended, and Fack Retch put 
an end to the Controverſy. Enough is 
ſaid for the intelligent Reader, tho perhaps 
nothing be enough for the Contentious. 

If nothing but Wars and Fighting will 
ſerve our Turn, Enemys are not wantin 
who will find us Work enough, and wit 
whom it's our Duty, and will be our Glory to 
contend. Let's bend our Forces againſt that 
implacable Enemy of Mankind, who makes it 
his Buſineſs to incenſe us againſt one another. 
Let's labour to conquer our ſelves, ſubdue our 
Afſections, mortify our Corruptions, which 
are continually enticing, ſeducing and tranſ- 
porting us, in contempt of Charity, againſt 


our Brethren; making Mole-hills Mountains; 


ſmall 
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ſmall Faults great ones; and inſignificant Chap. 4. 


Errors pernicious Hereſys. Let's enter the 
Liſts with the ſecret Underminers and pro- 
feſs'd Enemys of Chriſtianity: With thoſe 
who deny the Incarnation of our Bleſſed 
Lord: With thoſe who wou'd fetter Mens 
Conſciences, and propagate their Principles 
with Fire and Sword; juſtifying their horrid 
Maſlacres, and glorying in their bloody Cru- 
ſadoes. When we are encompaſs'd with ſo 
many Enemys, ſurrounded with ſo man 

Dangers, have an opportunity in our hands 
of gaining immortal Victorys to our ever- 
laſting Triumph in Glory; When Babylon as 
yet is not deſtroy d: we agree in nothing but to 
diſagree, and to worry one another with 
= e and Nonſenſe about Words and Tri- 

es. 

Many wiſe and learned Men have made ſad 
Complaints, that ſo many Attempts have 
been made in vain to bring the Sciences to 
ſome Perfection. Some have charg'd this 
Miſhap on the Length and Difficulty of the 
Sciences, and the Shortgeſs of Human Life; 


and with Theophraſtus impeach Nature, for Cic.1. 3. 
giving long Life to Crows and Jack-Daws Tuſc. 
who need it not, and an Inch of Life to Men Queft, 


who have ſo much Buſineſs to do in it: Who 
if they had longer Time here, would be in a 
Capacity of perfecting the Sciences, and of 
ſtoring and adorning their Minds with all ſorts 
of valuable Learning and Knowledg. But, 
perhaps, with a great deal more Reaſon we 
may lay the Blame upon thoſe ſordid, abject, 
paltry Cares, which enervate and diſtra& our 
Minds; and on thoſe many Thoughts we laviſh 
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Chap. 4. away about the unneceſſary vain Contentions 
GN VV which: have been the Subject of our Diſcourſe. 
| Let us hear what Semera fays of this mat- 
Epiſt. 88. ter: © The Reaſon that Men do fo little 

c conſider the things which principally con- 
4 cern em, is becauſe their Time is taken 
« up with Trifles. Didymus the Grammarian 
% wrote Four thouſand Books: I ſhould think 
« jt an intolerable Penalty for a Man to be 
& oblig'd to read them over. in them he 
« inquires, which was Homer's Country? 
cc o was Anta real Mother? Whether 
« Anacreon was chiefly inclin'd to Wine or 
© Women? Whether Sappho was a common 
« Woman? and many other fuch things, 
« worth no man's remembring. Our Miſ- 
<« fortune is, we complain of the ſhortneſs of 
„ Life, and at the ſame time forget or neg- 
« lect, atleaſt, to be thrifty of it. Conſider 
« how much Time is loſt in the Infirmitys 
« and Anxietys of Sickneſs; in the Hurry of 
« Bukineſs, and in Sleep: and you will find 
that the Age of Man is not of Capacity to 
take in all which we call the Liberal Scien- 
ces. But then, of how many things do the 
«© Philoſophers treat, which ſerve at the beſt 
to no other purpoſe in the World, than to 
« apuſe us? They have contented themſelves 
« to talk about Letters and Syllables; to tri- 
« fle with the Grammarians and Mathemati- 
4 cians, making even the moſt inſignificant of 
« their Speculations part of their Studys.” 
So far Seneca. But what wou'd our Stoick 
have ſaid, had he liv'd in the Days of the 
Schoolmen! when to be a Philoſopher was 
only to be able to diſpute; and to diſpute 
was 
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and many times about Words which neither 
Adverſary underſtood. Their Pupils were 
not ſo much inſtructed to oppoſe Truth to 
Error, as Words to Words; if I may be 
allow'd to call their barbarous Jargon by that 
Name. No wonder they made ſo little Pro- 
greſs in uſeful Knowledg! No wonder that 
Philoſophy was ſaid to he at the bottom of 
a deep Well! That Phyſicks was ſo hardly 
brought to change her old unintelligible Cant 
of occult Qualitys, its eight I know not 
what Degrees, &c. for rational Concluſions 
drawn from accurate judicious Obſervations, 
and certain Experiments. In which method, 
if we proceed with Cheerfulneſs and Diligence, 
there's no Reaſon to deſpair, but natural 
Philoſophy may yet conſiderably enlarge the 
Bounds of her Empire. But, if we had ra- 
ther ſtop at the Porch, than enter into the 
Palace, the Great Lord Yerulam's Words may 


not be improper for our Conſideration : “ I Org, Sci- 
« don't deny, ſays that wiſe Man, but the ent. in 


* commonly receiv'd Philoſophy may ſtill be 
of uſe to ſharpen our Wits, by furniſhing 
„ us with Materials for Diſpatation; to ſet 
c off a Diſcourſe, may be convenient for Pro- 
“ feſſors, and yield us ſome conſiderable Ad- 
«© vantages in our civil Capacity. But then, 
« we muſt know that this ſort of Learning, 
which we had from the Greeks, is but as the 
Childhood of Knowledg; and has one very 
remarkable Quality of Children, it talks 
* much, but can perform little. It's very apt- 
ly repreſented by the Fable of Scyl/a, who 
c has a Virgin's Face and Countenance; but her 

„ Womb 


55 
was nothing but to wrangle about Words, 22 
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Chap. . Womb and lower Parts are encompaſs'd 
nnd fill'd with barking Monſters. Thus 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


« the Sciences, in our Days, at firſt ſight 
te appear beautiful and pleaſing ; and indeed, 
in the general, contain many ſpecious 
&« Maxims: But, if you deſcend to Particu- 
& lars, if you look into its inmoſt Parts and 
& Receſſes, you will find em barren, able to 
< breed, bring forth and cheriſh nothing, 
tc but ſnarling Diſputes inſtead of ſubſtantial 
4 Knowledg. 

I remember a certain Divine told me, that 
when in his Youth he began to apply himſelf 
to the Study of Philoſophy ; their Cuſtom 
was, when they went home, to write down 
what their Tutors had dictated to 'em in 
the Schools. His Father ſeeing him at his 
Buſineſs one day, takes up his Paper, and finds 


it to contain certain Logical Prolegomena, 


tedious enough on every Article, but parti- 
cularly ſo on the Queſtion concerning the 
Genus of Logick, whether it be an Art or a 


Science? The old Gentleman, ſeeing to how 


little purpoſe his Son was employ'd, falls 
into-a Paſſion : Away, ſays he with theſe Im- 
pertinencys ! Go you and learn your Logick, 
and never trouble your Head, Whether it be 
an Artor a Science. The ſame may be ſaid 
to the majority of Students, who waſte not 
their Childhood only, but their whole Lives 
in vain Diſputes: Go you rather and learn 
the natural Cauſes of things, that wrangle 


about the Genus and Definition of Nature ! 


Go you rather and learn to practiſe the Virtue 


of Liberality, than multiply words in diſpu- 
ting, whether Liberality may not have place 
| in 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 57 
in receiving as well as parting with Mony. Chap. 4. 
The ſame may be ſaid as to a thouſand other WW 
things. 
There was heretofore a Controverſy be- 
tween the Stoicks and other Philoſophers 
(pray forbear laughing) Whether ſince Wiſ- 
Yu was allow'd to be a good thing, [To be 
wiſe] were ſo alſo? The Stoicks contended 
for the former, but wou'd by no means al- 
low that *twas a good thing to be wiſe; or, 
if you pleaſe, that to be wiſe was a good 
thing. For what reaſon, pray! Why you 
ſhall have that too, if you are acute enough 
to apprehend it. To be wiſe, ſay they, is 
incorporeal and a mere Accident, and there- 
fore can effet nothing; conſequently can pro- 
fit nothing, and therefore can't be a good 
thing: For that which is a good thing, pro- 
fits; and that which profits, acts; but that 
which acts, is a Body. (By Body they meant 


the ſame as we do by Subſtance.) Now, wou'd 


not any who were not ſo ſubtil, nor ſo nice 
Diſtinguiſhers as the Stoicks, think with the 
ignorant Vulgar, that to be wiſe was as great 

a Bleſſing, as to have Wiſdom; and that to 

live happily was as deſirable a thing, as a 

happy Life? Seneca himſelf con'd not chuſe 

but take notice of this Logomachy : Pray, Epiſt. 115. 
Gentlemen, ſays he, What's the reaſon we 

« employ our Thoughts (ſo neceſſary for the 

« conſideration of greater things, and ſo juſtly 
expected for the. contemplation of better 
things) on thoſe matters which are either, 

& at leaſt probably falſe, or ridiculouſly foo- 

« liſh? What am I the wiſer, to know 

** whether theſe words [Wiſdom] * 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
j Chap. 4: © be wiſe} cauſe in ſome Peoples Heads two 
G . nen Ideas? or that the former _y 
| « be calld a good thing, but not the latter 
ö « Well, for once I'll take Courage, and put 
67 « jt to the venture: You ſhall have Wiidom; 
3 «. and I'll be contented to be wiſe 
| << beſeech you now tell me, Who has the 
| « Advantage ? In earneſt, rather than 
« trifle at this rate, point me out the Way 
« by which 1 may arrive' at Wiſdom,. or 
| « become a wiſe Man. Tell me what I am 
78 | « to chuſe, what to refuſe? This is Wiſdom, 
cc this is to be wiſe: But to ſpend your Time 
„ « in Subtilty and Sophiſtry, Pm ſure, is far þ 
i! | e otherwiſe. Fortune has given you ſo many | 
4 important Queſtions to. reſolve, that one | 
« wou'd think you ſhou'd have little time 
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<« and leſs Inclination to quibble! How ſot- | 
< tiſhis it, when the Signal of Battle oy | 
11 4 to imagine, that flouriſhing your Sword 
1 « will oe you the Victory! No, take my 
1380 | | „ Word for it, nothing but decifive Arms 
1 « and fighting in earneſt will ſerve your ; 

\ 181 „ Turn- | | 
| | Another Miſchief of theſe Diſputes is, that | 
when People ſee very few Queſtions, but 1 

Wt. what are debated pro and con; they are 
WT - - - cempted to reckon all things doubtful and 
1 uncertain: or, that if there be any Certaiaty, | 
| it lies in Arithmetick and Geometry. For, | 

ſay they, if there be any Certainty in the | 
| other Sciences, Why have Men ſo vaſtly dif- | 
41 ferent and numerous Opinions? Why does | 
„ the ſame thing appear to one learned Pro- 
feſſor true, to another falſe; to this evident | 


| [ 88 to the other dowbrful and obſcure ? 
1 | os 
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To theſe Diſputes were nndoubtedly ow- Chap. 4- 
ing the different Sects of the Academicks, FSI 
Scepticks or See lers, who withheld their Aſ- 
ſeat from all Propoſitions, under pretence of 
the Iatricacy, Perplexity and Incomprehenſi- 


bility of Things : and it's too probable, that 
our modern Libertines, Deiſts, and Atheiſts 
took occaſion, from the ſcandalous Conten- 
tions of Chriſtians about many things, to 
disbetieve all. Concerning the former, ſays 
Seneca, © Lis ſad to conſider, how many Epiſt. 88. 
% Miſchiefs Subtilty has introduc'd amongſt 
« Mankind, and what an Enemy it is to 
© Truth. Protagoras ſays, we may diſpute 
« pro and con on any Subject, with equal 
« Advantage; even on the Queſtion, Whe- 
« ther we may do fo, or no? Nauſiphanes 
« tells us, that all things in Nature do as 
« really not exiſt, as exiſt, Parmenides af- 
<« firms, that there is but * one Being in the + 4, Lip. 
« Univerſe. Zeno of Elea tells us, there is fius re 
« nothing in the World: and much of the #- 
« {ame mind were the Scepticks, Megari ant, 
« and Eretreans, the Followers of Menedemus, 
„ and the Academicks. who taught us the 
« ſtrange new Science of Knowing No- 
<« thing.” | $ 
They are miſtaken indeed, who from the - 

variety of Diſputes conclude, that there is no 
Certainty: for, if you narrowly examine em, 
you will not find ſuch a vaſt difference be- 
tween the Partys, as perhaps you ima- 
gin'd. But let the Difference be ever fo 
great, tis a thouſand to one but they agree 
in many more things than thoſe in which 
they diſagree. You will find that the —_—_ 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 

Chap-4- why in the Mathematicks, the Diſputes are 
dot ſo numerous as in the other Sciences, 
is not, that the Principles of the Mathema- 
ticks are more certain in themſelves, or that 
nothing in the other Sciences were capable 
of Demonſtration ; but that the Mathemati- 


cians, having a Language peculiar to them- 
ſelves, expreſs themſelves in words of a more 
determin'd Senſe, and in whoſe Signification 
they are better agreed, than in thoſe us'd by 
the Vulgar: moſt of whom have more Mea- 
nings than they have Letters, in one of which 
they are us'd by this Author, in another by 
a ſecond, and in both by a third; whence 
neceſſarily proceed Equivocation, Miſunder- 
ſtanding and Confuſion. 

Certainly nothing ſes learned Men to 
Contempt more than theſe Wranglings; nay 
ſometimes Religion .it ſelf, when made the 
Subject of theſe N ſuffers into the bar- 
gain. TFohn de Secubia a Spaniard drew up his 
Treatiſe of undeclin'd Words, he tells us, for 
the Uſe of the Council of Baſi; principally 
to determine the Signification of the Particles 
From, By, and But, or Except, which occa- 
ſion'd ſo many Diſputes between the Greeks, 
and the Hſe: and Bohemians : The for- 
mer of theſe, in my Opinion, were very 


juſtly laugh'd at by the Tuwrkiþ Emperor, 


when they petition'd for leave to go to the 
Council, where they had no other Buſineſs 
but to diſpute, Whether the Holy Spirit pro- 
eeeded from the Father and the Son, or from 
the Father by the Son? The Barbarian thought 


it incredible, that Men in their Wits ſhou'd 
make 
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make ſo much ado about that which appear'd Chap. 4- 

to him of ſo little moment. — 
Never were thoſe Roman Gladiators, who 
fought on Horſeback blindfold, more hear- 
tily laugh'd at, for their ridiculous Traver- 
ſings, and many inſignificant Blows given 
the Air inſtead of their Adverſary; as our 
bliad Diſputers, 8 when expos'd, as 
they have ſo often been, in our modern Co- 
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not agree, whether Conſumptum were to be 7.5.5: 

written with a p or without — Well, from 1 | 

diſputing they went to fighting; and what | 

does Manut ius but hurls a great Stone, with 

| a Roman Inſcription on it, in which Conſump- il 

| tum was written with a p, full in the Face of = 

| Lambinus, and beat his Noſe flat. I need not +2 

| apply the Fable. : 

| And who can forbear laughing to ſee the 1 

| Philoſopher in the Comedy! (for why mayn't 

| I quote a French, as well as a Greek or Latin Moliere's 

Poet?) Wou'd one think a Man cou'd be ſo Marriage- 

angry as he is there repreſented! How does * At 

| he revile his Adverſary? How does he en- 

| large upon his Ignorance, as tho he had never 

learat his 4, ö, c? He reckons him amongſt 

| the worſt of Fools, Buzzards, Blockheads, 10i- 

| ots, Changelings; and won't give him leave 

| ro ſpeak one word in his own Defence, Ask 

him what Deviliſh Hereſy, Helliſh Blaſphe- 

my it is, which he thus condemns, abhors, * 

abominates ? or, what ſacred Truth it is 

which he maintains, with ſo much _ 
| e 
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1 62 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 

He can't tell you 8 by reaſon of the 
| WY VV diſorder he is in; but, have patience till the 
| Man comes to himſelf, and you ſhall hear that 
3 it's about no ſuch Trifle as perhaps you may 
imagine, but concerning the very important 
Queſtion, Whether it be moſt proper to ſay | 
the Faſhion or the Shape of a Hat? Diſcourſe 
this Man in matters relating to the Conduct of 
Human Life, he's as far to ſeek as the greateſt | 

b Idiot in nature: But ask him, whether Being 
| be a Genus Univocum with reſpect to Sabſtance 

| and Accident? Whether Logick be an Art 
if or a Science? Whether its Object be the 
4 three Operations of the Mind, or only the 
| third? Whether there be ten Categorys, or 
only one? Whether the Concluſion be of 
the Eſſence of a Syllogiſm? Whether the 
End influences us by its real or intentional 
Eſſence ? Whether the Eſſence of Good con- 
fiſts in its Defirableneſs or Aprecableneſs ? 
Whether Good and the final End be reci- 
procal ? On ſuch Subjects as theſe hel talk 
til Doomſday : Only you muſt be ſure to hu- 
mour him, and let him in every thing have 
* way, and procced in his own me- 
When the Vulgar ſee ſuch Pedants as theſe 
brought upon the Stage under the name and 
notion of Learned Men, Doctors and Philo- 
ſophers ;; they even pleaſe themſelves in their 
1 own Ignorance, and preſently entertain the 
4 moſt contemptible Thoughts in the world of 
| the Liberal Sciences and all ſorts of Learning. 
| 5 i They take a Scholar and a Fool to be two 
114198 words differing only in Sound; and look upon 
1108 Schools not as places well-provided for the 
A Cure 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


Cure of Ignorance, but ſet up for the Bane of Chap. 4- 
good Senſe, and the Deſtruction of Wit; 


where Boys of good parts degenerate into Pe- 
dants, and Pedants into downright Fools. 

I don't deny but this Saucineſs and Buffoo- 
nery of Satyriſts and Comedians ought to be 
diſcountenanc'd and ſuppreſs'd : but I wou'd 
willingly know, whether they who give 
them the occaſion of uſing their Pens to no 
better purpoſe, ought to be free from Cen- 
ſure. But the Poets are not the only Men 
who have had a fling at our Diſputers; old 
grave Philoſophers have expreſs'd their Diſ- 
like of em with freedom enough : «© We diſ- 
« pute, ſays Seneca, with abundance of Gra- 
« yity, about the moſt ridiculous Queſtions 
« in nature; inſtead of which, inſtruct me, 
« ] beſeech you, how I may attain to the 
< perfection of Virtue. I don't deſire to 
« know whether Fortitude be a living Crea- 
« tyre : but put me in mind as often as 
« pleaſe, and convince me by all the Argu- 
« ments you can think of, that no Creature 
« living can be happy without it, who is not 
« proof againſt all Hl Accidents, and is not 
&« prepar*d for the worſt of Events.“ | 

And yet, after all, I muſt needs ſay that 


the Vulgar have not ſo much reaſon to ſlight 


and inſult the Learned Part of Mankind, as 
if wrangling about Words were confin'd with- 
in the Walls of the Schools and Univerſitys. 
Look abroad into the world, and you'll find 
no place free from. it. I ſhall not inſtance in 
ſome little, pitiful, pedantick Grecian Repub- 
lick: nor in King Demetrius, who promis'd 
three hundred and ſixty Buſhels of Corn to _ 
| w 
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64 A. Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
| Chap. 4. who told him of a Barbariſm which had acci- 
8 cr x ſlipt from him in an Oration, in 
! which he acquainted the People with his Li- 
| berality to the Athenians. Nor do I inſiſt 
= . upon critical Athens, which, in a time of Fa- 
| mine, wou'd not accept the Aſſiſtance of a 
Stranger who offer'd to ſupply them with all 
Neceſlarys, becauſe in his Letter he had made 
uſe of a Word, which being nicely examin'd, 
| was ſuppos'd not to be genuine Greek. I ra- 
| | ther chuſe to take old Rome for an Example, 
WK the Miſtreſs of the World; ſo glorious for 
1 warlike Exploits and Heroick Actions, that 
1 one wou' d reaſonably ſuppoſe they ſhou'd 


2 


1 Th - have been a People the moſt free of any 
|. in the world from trifling about Words. 
FL Yet it's very evident, that mere, Words had 
a ſtrange Influence over 'em. The Pride 
and Tyranny of Tarquin made 'em hate 
| more the Name of a King, and the Name of 
| Tarquin, than either the Perſon or Thing. 
fi The Letters and Syllables of which thoſe 
| 
| 


| Words conſiſted, were odious to the Romans. 

| Theſe drove Tarquin Collatine, the Aſſertor of 
their Lioertys, and Expeller of thcir King, 
from the Conſular Dignity into Baniſhment. 
| Theſe extorted that Oath from the Romans, 
3 That for the future they wou'd never endure any 
Mortal to be their King. They ſhou'd have 
| ſaid, They wou'd never again permit any to be 
1 call d their King. For Domination and Sove- 

17 reignty went down with 'em very well, as 
1 long as it was call'd by another Name. The 
Al | Conſuls, whoſe Government was ſo very ac- 
ceptable to 'em, wanted nothing of the Au- 


| 
| 
| thority, Dignity, and Power of Kings; ny 
128 | | they 
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the 

could not indeed continue in his Office longer 
than ſix months; but then as long as he 
enjoy'd it, no King in the world cou'd ever 


be more abſolute than he. Did they not bear 


with the Decemviri, tho, all other Offices 
ceaſing, they had an unlimited Regal Autho- 
rity? And what was Syla's and Cæſar's per- 
petual Dictatorſhips? Again, Were not the 
Triumviri to all intents and purpoſes Kings, 
who ſhar'd the World between em? But 
this is not all, they ſubmitted to Monarchy 
under Oct vius; on condition indeed that he 
ſhou'd nat call himſelf King, but Prince. Sla- 
very, that bittereſt of all Pills, wou'd go 
down. with 'em well enough, ſo *twas but 
ilded over with the Name of Liberty. They 
uffer*d their Senate to loſe all their Autho- 
rity, being ſatisfy'd well enough that there 
were ſome who were honour'd with the Name 
of Senators. They endur'd the Arbitrary 
Tyrannical Government of the Tribunes; but: 
*twas under the notion of their being Pa- 
triots, tho they were nothing leſs. - In a 
word, the 2 their Necks under the feet 
not only ings, but of Tyrants and Mon- 
ſters; whilſt refuſing the Title of Kings, they 
were content with that of Prince, or Impera- 
tor or Emperor. And had (not Caligula os 
Nero, but) even thoſe excellent Princes Au- 


guſtus or Titus ant that Title, they had 


arm'd all the World againſt em; had been 
in the utmoſt danger of loſing Life and Em- 


— — 


were choſen every Year. The Dictator Chap. 4 
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were pot Enemys to his Perſon only, they, 
als. 8 — That none of Ste; 0 
550 LE VG after be call'd by his Name. 80 
fam6us were the Romans for their Wars, not, 
only with potent Kings and flouriſhing States, 
but even with Letters and Syllables 
Vou'll be miſtaken, if you think the Rab- 
ble and meaner Sort of People only were 
* dhus ſuperſtitious concerning Words and Ex- 
reſſions; the Senators and Nobility were no 
eſs. There was a Debate between the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians, about the latter's being 
made capable of enjoying the Conſular Dig- 
nity ; which when the former ſaw they cou'd 
not handſomly deny, they ſubmitted, if the | 
latter wou'd be ſatisfy'd with the Power. with- : 
out the Name, and be call'd, not Conſuls, but | 
Tribuni Militum Conſulari Poteſtate, Colonels ö 
or Tribunes veſted with Conſular Dignity. 
The Prieſts alſo were as weak in this par- | 
ticular as the People. To give an inftance : | 
Before the Expulſion of the Tarquins, ſome 
holy Rites were perform'd by their Kings, 
after whoſe Abdication they thought it ne- 
ceſlary that he who ſolemniz'd thoſe Myſterys 
ſhou'd have the ſame Title : but to prevent 
all Miſchief which might ariſe, not from the 
Exceſs of this Sacerdotal King's Power (for 
he bad none in Civil Affairs) but from his 
Name, leſt that, like a Spell, might raiſe the 
Devil amongſt *em ; they made him inferiour to 
the Pontifex Maximus, or High-Prieſt, and by 
that means kept his Name under the hatches, 
ſo that jt cou'd not be prejudicial to the Peo- 
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'4 Diſcourſe of Logomac . 


A mighty pother too they made to prevent Cha 


the hearing any unlucky Noiſe at the ſolemni- 
zing of their Religious Rites: Hence thoſe 
Expreſſions, Artend with Silence; Have a care 
what you ſay : Hence their playing with Pipes, 
leſt any Noiſe ſhou'd be heard, which might 
profane the Myſterys of their Religion. Was 
not here a mighty Concern about Words ? 
Thus when they were to encounter their 
Enemys, they took care that the Soldiers 
ſhou'd be arm'd not only with Weapons, but 
Words and certain Names. We are inform'd 
by Livy and others, that when the Conſuls 


call'd over the Names of the Citizens, ſit- 


ting before the General's Pavilion, or in the 
Forum, they were ſcrupulouſly careful that 
the firſt employ'd in the Service ſhou'd 
have a lucky Name, as Valerius, Salvius, or 
Statorius. Says Thraſo, in the Comedy, to 
Sanga What, you Scoundrel ! do you bring 4 
Sponge to fight with an _ So, didn't 
t e deſerve Rebuke, for imagining the 
Enemy were to be beaten with Words as well 
as with Swords ? 

And are matters mended in our days ? 
Some, when they repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
will put the Pronoun Our after Father (becauſe 
*tis ſo plac'd in Greek and Latin) contrary to 


the Uſe of the European living Languages. 


What is Superſtition, if this be not ? 

And what did that Nation get by the bar- 
gain, who growing weary of their King, ex- 
chang'd him for a Tyrant (more cunning in- 
deed, but not a whit more honeſt, but much 
more mercileſs and arbitrary) who pleas'd 
dem with the ſpecious Name of Proreftor ! 
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How many are there, who wou'd rather be 


CY V without an Advantage (be it Riches, Learning, 


or any other Good) than without the Reputa- 
tion of poſſeſſing it! And many bear Poverty 
with a great deal of patience, who wou'd be 
very angry ſhou'd you call em poor Fellows. 
Many ſubmit to the moſt abje& Services, ſo 
they be ſet off with a pretty French Name, or 
in a Nobleman's Family. Baniſhment had 
been much eaſier to Ovid, had he not been in- 
ſulted with the Name of Exile. And ſome 
wou'd endure the moſt racking Pain, rather 
than it ſhou'd be ſaid they had this or the 
other Diſtemper, whoſe Name they don't care 
to hear mention'd. 

That endleſs Struggle for Titles of Ho- 
nour and a great Name, what is it but a Con- 
tention about Words? The great Ambition 
of the generality of Mankind, is, not really 
to be Learned, Wiſe, Prudent, Pious Perſons ; 
but to be ſo eſteem'd. Oh! tis a brave thing 
to be taken notice of, tho it be only by Por- 
ters and Carmen. And [I'll aſſure you, in 
my opinion Demoſthenes was not a little oblig'd 
to that poor ſilly Woman, who wou'd point at 
him as he walk'd the ſtreets, crying, That's 
be; There goes the famous Demoſthenes. 
Strange! that ſuch a buſineſs cou'd make ſuch 
a Man vain and proud! But ſo it is; Men 
are more ſtudious to ſecure to themſelves a 
Name with their Contemporarys and with 
Poſterity, than a truly ſubſtantially bleſſed and 
glorious Immortality. Nay, ſome have at- 
rain'd. to the Madneſs of Eroftratus ; they 
_ care not whether they be famous or infamous, 
if their Names, that is, the Syllables by _—_ 

they 
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they are diſtinguiſh'd from other People, be Chap. 4. 
Sa, 


in every body's mouth. 

The continual pains People take to acquire 
Riches, that Idol of Mankind, is really not 
for the Thing, but the Name; not for Riches 
is ſelf, but the Name of a Rich Man. For 
what elſe an old Miſer gets with all his hid- 
den Treaſures, I can't imagine. | 

But *tis deplorable, that not only private 
Follys and Misfortunes, but publick Miſchiefs 
ariſe from verbal Contentions. How many 
Wars have there been about Words! What 
elſe are the Titles of Princes? But not to 
inſiſt upon that, what Rivers of Blood have 
beea ſpilt, how many flouriſhing Citys laid 
level with the ground, how many fruitful 
Countrys ſpoil'd and depopulated, for no o- 
ther reaſon than to procure one vain, ral, 
inconſiderate Man the Title of Great, Bold, 
or Yiftorious ! that his Name may be known 


Fai 
mi 


ſes of many the moſt bloody | 
Wars have beta as triflipg al 
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petty ridiculous Wranglings of Pedants and 
Grammaticaſters. But with theſe Men of 


War, feweſt words are beſt. 


We ſee then that the Schools are not the 
only Places infected with this fooliſh and per- 
nicious Humour of contending about Words. 
*Twou'd be well for the world, if People of 
Condition wou'd be earneſt after its Cure. 
But here's the miſchief ; in this, as in moſt 
other Infirmitys, we can't diſcern our own 
Weakneſs and Defects. We are ſoon ſenſible 
of the Sickneſs of the Body, but not of the 
Mind. Thereaſon is, there is more Vice and 
Folly 1n tife latter than we are willing to ac- 
knowledg. Go to one of theſe Contenders 
about Words, and inculcate ever ſo much that 
common Saying, We ſhou'd not differ about 
Words, when we are agreed in the Senſe of em; 
and confirm it by ever ſo many Authoritys, 
and you wou'd to as good purpoſe talk to a 
Stone-Wall. Talk to em kindly; Neighbours, 
r s ſome one Word or other miſunderſtood, 
eaſe all this Difference betwixt you: They'l 
'pretently think you to be a proud conceited 
Blockhead, © or à ſtupid Ignoramus; if they 
5 g be ſo civil as not to tell you ſo. 
Aud are you indeed ſo acute 4 Man, will they 
ſay and we and all our wiſe and learned Prede- 
ceffors ſuch Cavillers, "who diſputed of theſe mat- 
rers for many Ages with ſo much Zeal! Are all 
aur Polemical Writings, which have gain d us 
"ſuch a Reprr arion, 1* ſlighred, under the No- 
tion of our being al this while engag d with our 
_ own! Shadows ? Now this naturally obliges the 
' Reconciler in à lle Diſpute, to prove the 
former Diſputation a mere Logomachy —.— 
2324 — ea 
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ſt xecobcilin [Ein "a ed 
15 LY both 1 rea if 15 5 
$ Controverſy ; fot chen the Di tühts 
juſtify their waht! of of Humanity, b pre- 
rending, to c fot the Hof 'of the 
"What my Lord Yerulam fays truly, 
That "the greateſt Bane and Ruin of the Under- 
ſtanding, is a Veneration for uſeleſs Notions, and 


tbe Conſecration of Errors ;, may be juſtly ap- 


- plyd to the Conſecration of Logomachys : 
They never do us more miſchief, than when 
2 are 0 to be written for the Ho- 
and Service of our Country. 
1 caſe they who ſee more clearly than 
their Neighbours, and are ſo well aſſut d and 
confſdent las to own it; generally undergo 
the. Bate: of thoſe' Grerign Fallon ers, who 
pproaches to the Knowled: 
ot the Deity, for reſecting the Miltiplicity 9 
Gods, and the abſurd Superſtitions: of” 


| Late; r, were branded as Atheiſtical and 


152 they Rd dare 5 diſcover the 152 
fact ys of *. hot- Ended Diſputants, are 
hate&*by” both contei ing Part by one 
revif ds cunning Salter Im Potters De- 

yets,, Cortupters and rayers K of Yoath'; 
bro other repreſenteq* as "Perfons of no 
cat, Ire warm and indifferent, as Sl 
Traſtors, Turncoats, Deferters, Falſe Bre- 
thren, or Enemys to the Church, Miſcreants, 
Atheiſts, Villains, b chat not? my 


4 Mbderation and Tem- 
b Vn che Inſolenee and Baſeneſs 
1950 Ne And 1 he ate the only cofiſcien- 
ti erſons, and Tealous for the Church, 
e . Adverſarys in abthibs, 
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x By. things 


the Powers of Darkneſs. are 
plealing to tho People, who find W much 
mare agreeable to hear a. Preacher mire by 
ſent ad abuſe Perſons.of another Sect, or 
nion, than to point or ſtrike at their . own 
Vices. He who can, but luſtily . ander and 
revile People of a different Perſy "Hall 
with his Followers be an Done? 
2 him; and Tho * has not one For 
Mo 700d "Quality i be man — — 
tical Adhe A ſuch - 

ag br? em be of any ey ml fl ' 

be mene countenanc d, encpurag'd, ad 


The Increaſe of theſe Logomachys i is 1. 
ovingr 8 to 597879 5  chere' 
ny, When they are brought to ſee e's 
little « or no difference : between their Fon 4 


Authors and their Adverſ: ia 
the. former ſhou'd lie und Imputa * of 


" Epicurns 2 Gem OY OR 
to. ppubſt. in Pleaſure. What he meant by 


S Aſſertion, we; can't, better underſtand 
tis A his own very words, as they are re- 


a Biog enes Laertiss, Lib. 10. & It's a 
= Plain. Ge lays . that h 
© Plea» 
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oy Pleaſures of the Luxurious and Leud; nor 
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&« Pleaſure to be the great eſſential Ingrogient Cones SY 
1c of a happy Life, we do not underſtand the WWW 


* indeed any Pleaſures, conſider'd only as 
* ® rarcmitated in the Gratification and Satiſ- 
Aion of the Senſes, as ſome ignorant ill- 
affected Cavillers miſunderſtand and miſ- 

4 95 our Meaning, But by the Plea- 
„ ſuxe wherein we conclude a happy Life 
« conſiſts, we meag no other than that of a 
« healthy Body, and an undiſturb'd Mind: 
« ſince neither the greateſt Delicacys nor dain- 
ge ty, Diſhes, neither the richeſt Wines nor 
_ * the moſt beautiful and charming Women 
« 85 make your Lives pleaſant; no, no- 
thing but a rational Enjoyment of your 

re „ ſelves i io Sobriety, Temperance, and a hap- 

dom from. troublous Paſſions.” 

-=pY Want great: Impiety is there in this? 
We bas, K icurus been treated as one unde- 
1 . Name of a Philoſopher : and 

the it very word Pleaſure has been generally 
taken in an ill ſeaſe for his ſake. People who 
govern their Opinions, merely on the Report 
of others, have all along beliey'd that Epicu- 
755 tho a wiſe Man in oh reſpects, plac'd 
greateſt Ha 1 of human Life in a 
ae Round of Senſuality, Luxury, and 
This Syſtem; of Beſtiality, ſome, 

Ada found. it ſu Sm; their vicious Incli- 
Wb have N fondly believing 
themſełves ſhelterẽd and patroniz d by the 


Ex and Authori A0 ſo great a Philo- 
— 2 — —— Swine out of Epicu- 
— Seen — Names of Doctors 
of mad Philoſophy the laud able Inventors ani 
| oy . | Encou- 
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4. Encauragers of Brutiſh Pleaſures, and the like. 
2 Hence alſo ſprang the infamous Sect of the 
Epicirrans; who, I confeſs, don't differ in 

Words only, but indeed as far as Eaſt from 

114. Weſt, not only from other Philoſophers, 

" but from Epicurus himſelf, than whom none 
Wy were more temperate and modeſt . 
| 'Maiy grievous Controverſys often ariſe 
from one unapt or incongruous Word or Ex- 1 
| preſſion.' This ſhall be preſently taken no- 
3 _ ticeof by the Antagonift, and wreſted to the 
Wt worſt Senſe poſſible, you may aſſure your 
if Calf: and then, no doubt, the Inferences will 
1 be very heinous. Now, what does the other 
| — Trily Ne ain dere by: 
* Impropriety of his 10N ; it 
muſt be ei right or wrong : till from 
improper ſpeaking, 5 into ow — 
+ 4 trifle; and rather 1 be t to, 
"FW utter'&'iiidefenſible Wa All walntatg e 
7 1 * juſt i frable Opinions, © which before perha 297 255 
he never had one thSupht. - For many a 
| F Jo croſt- rain'd, that they. hate to have the 
1 ſame iments — common with their An. 
WI tagoniſts; whom they OR upon not- as Op- 
1 ponents, but een, So that when 8 
„ ment rhey are to agree v a 
11 Affection they 15 iffer everlafſtthet 
1 muſt Leds ſay, it ſhall be YE 
1 they wil find Vor. En ht 
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their Adverſarys Tenets to find fault with, Chap. 4- 
notwithſtanding it ſhou'd happen, that by fo WW 
doing they contradict not only the reſt of 
Mankind, but even their own formerly a- 

vow'd and darling Sentiments. Thus do 
Controverſys increaſe from Nothing to Some- 

thing, from Appearances to Realitys, and 

from Trifles to Nuſances both in Church and 


State. 
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CHAP. v. 


Of the Cauſes of Contendin about Words, 
* which are owing to the Languages. 
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UR Obſervations hitherto of the Fre- 
quency and miſchievous Nature of Con- 
tending about Words, have, I hope, been no 
{i leſs ſatisfactory, than they were obvious and 
N eaſy: The Conſideration of its Cauſes, ſeems 
1 a more difficult Task. Here we ſhall have 
Ab occaſion for our Philoſophy ; not ſo much of 
1 turning over Books, as of conſidering Men, 
and of prying and ſearching diligently into 
the inmoſt and hidden Receſſes of their Minds. 
1 | So that if in any reſpect we fall ſhort in 
"330 our Enquirys, we more eaſily hope for the 

1 | fi Reader's Candor. 
' All the Cauſes of Contending about Words 
1 may, I think, be reduc'd to two Heads: 
| 
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The Fault is either in the Languages us d by 
„ the Diſputants, or in the Ds/putants themſelves. 
1 Of which in their Order. 
i 7 If. there be any Diſagreement between ſepa- 
1 rate Spirits, it's real, not apparent and ſeem- 
1115 | ing only; a Difference in Opinion and Senſe, 
1 and not in Words or Sounds. The reaſon is, 
Ut they don't communicate their Thoughts to 
11 one another by Words, but either by the ſole 1 
We Motions of their Wills, or ſome other ſecret 
| 


way of Thinking to us unknown. But the ' 
Souls of Men, in our preſent State, have no 1 
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immediate Converſe or Correſpondence with Chap. 5; 
one mother, but communicate their Thoughts WW 


by the intervention and mediation of the Bo- 
dy; eſpecially by means of Sounds form'd by 
different Motions of the Air in the Mouth: 
Which Signs being in a great meaſure arbi- 
trary, are conſequently obſcure, fallacious 
and uncertain. So that we often almoſt ne- 


ceſſarily contend, not becauſe we have diffe- 


rent Sentiments from one another, but be- 
—_ we can't clearly expreſs*em to one ano- 
er. 

There's no Language but what has many 
Words, each of which ſignifies divers things: 
(the ſame is neceſſarily to be underſtood of 
Sentences and intire Diſcourſes.) Whence it 
happens that we often underſtand the Words 
of thoſe with whom we diſpute, in a diffe- 
rent, ſometimes in a contrary Senſe from what 
they intended. To diſſent from another, is 
to think otherwiſe of the ſame thing than he 
does. Now, when the ſame Word is made 
to ſignify different Ideas, it comes to paſs 
that we ſeem to diſagree in our Judgments 
about one particular thing, when in reality 
we only have different Thoughts concerning 


different things ſignify d by the ſame Name. 


Some there are who approve, yea commend 
the Exerciſe of Dancing; others. deteſt and 
abominate it. What's the reaſon of this Dif- 
ference ? Why, they are not talking of the 
ſame thing. One by Dancing means immo- 
deſt wanton Geſtures of the Body, tending 
to corrupt and debauch young Perſons, as 
being Incentives to Lendneſs : The other un- 


derſtands by it a hardy Exerciſe of — 


deſigu 
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Han. c. deſign'd to promote its Agility, Health and 
| — — What wonder is it if in this Caſe 


Per ſons diſagree ? 

- The Ambiguity of Words is very obvious: 
What an inexhauſted Fountain of verbal Con- 
tentions they are, is not ſo eaſy to conceive; 
equivocal Words and dubious Expreſſious be- 
ing without number, and beyond compre- 
henſion. The Hebrews make the ſame word to 
ſignify not only different, but contrary things. 
Look but into Lexicons, Concordances, and In- 
dexes of Books, and you'll ſoon find that al- 
moſt all Forms of ſpeaking, Nouns, Verbs, 

ea Particles of Speech, ſignify differently, 

n divers Authors perhaps: Yes, in the very 


- ame, and in the ſame Page. Of theſe the 


moſt remarkable are taken notice of by every 
attentive Reader; but the more ſmall, ſubtile 
and minute are overlook'd, or diſregarded. 
So that I can't ſee that Chryſippus the Stoick 
talk d much without Book, when he ſaid, 
there was no Word but what was ambiguous, 
and had a doubtful uncertain meaning. Dio- 

dorus Cronus indeed oppoſes him, and > no 

Word is ambiguous : But his Reaſons for it 
are the mereſt trifling about Words you 
can meet. with, as you may ſee if you 
conſult A. Gellius, Nott. Attica, lib. 11. cap. 
12. Chryſppus publiſh'd his Opinion in his 
Books of Ambigutys, mention'd by Diogenes 
Laertius, lib. 7. which will not look ſo much 
like a Paradox to thoſe who obſerve what an 


bY. We malt ace farther, that in order to 
EX # 
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a Word's not being equivocally us'd by one Chap. 5. 
or divers Authors, it's not ſufficient that it WWW 


$0 


Chap. 5. 
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as teſtify our Agreement without the uſe of 
Words, which are alſo of an uncertain ſigni- 
fication. | 
Another Inconvenience is, that we many 
times know better what we underſtand by 
this or the other Word, than we are able in 
Words clearly to expreſs. This often 2 
pens even to the moſt Eloquent, eſpecial 1 
when they are ſpeaking of the numerous, an 
almoſt imperceptible variety of our Thoughts, 
and univerſally of thoſe things which we 
don't ſo much diftinguiſh by a clear Idea, as 
by Senſe; and the immediate Apprehenfion 
and Conſciouſneſs of our Minds. | very well 


know, for inſtance, what it is to have a clear 


Idea of this or that; and clearly perceive 
and am conſcious of the Light and laſtruction 
my Mind receives from ſuch an Idea. But 
when I come to deſcribe this Operation or 
Condition (or what you pleaſe to call it) of 
the Mind to another, I muſt confeſs I am at a 
loſs. I am very conſcions too when my Mind 
wills this or that deſirable. Good; but what 
it is to will, I cannot fo readily explain. I 


Find my felf very differently affected when 1 


taſte any thing that's ſweet, from what I am 
when I eat that which is ſour or bitter. I 
confound not their Ideas in my Mind; but to 
deſcribe their Difference in Words, I cannot 
find ſo eaſy a Task. The ſame may be ſaid 
of a beautiful Face; the Regularity, Propor- 
tion and Symmetry of Buildings; the Comeli- 
neſs of Geſture, the Gracefulneſs of Speech 
and Action, the exquiſite Curioſity: of - PIc- 
tures, the "Antiquity of Writings and an- 
tient Mpnuments, the Diverſity of Soubds, 

| 4 the 
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when ſpeaking of the Action of ag Orator, 
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the melodious Harmony of ,Muſick, Vocal and Chap. 5. - 
Inſtrumental, and the difference of Stile. WW 


Many have a true and very accurate Judg- 
ment in theſe Matters, who yet can hardly 
render an intelligible Reaſon to another why 
they judg thus, and not otherwiſe. The 
Reaſon is, they don't form a Judgment by 
any ſet Rules, Principles or Maxims; but by 
an inward Feeling and Perception of their 
Minds. This makes us differently afſgcted 
at the fight of a beautiful Damſel, and a 


homely Dowdy ; of a Gentleman, and a 


Clown; with the hearing of Harmony and 
Diſcord, and with the reading of Cicero's 
Epiſtles and Plancus s. So I have ſeen Anti- 
quarys very nicely diſtinguiſh true Medals and 
antient Coins, from thoſe which were coun- 
terfeit, who cou'd preſcribe no Rules for do- 
ing this either for themſelves or others. They 
have a certain Taſte or Reliſh of Antiquity ac- 
quir'd by Uſe and Cuſtom, by means of which 
they are always differently affected, they can't 
eaſily tell you how, at the ſight of a truly 
antient Coin, and one that's not, ſo, but ſup - 
polititious or modern. 

Hence it is, that when we read the antient 
Rhetoricians and Orators, we don't always 
fully comprehend their Meaning. Cicero diſ- 
tinguiſhes the vehement and earneſt Stile of 
Demoſthenes, from the ſweet, gentle, and 
flowing manner of ſpeaking, in which Theo- 
phraſtus, and Demetrius Phalareus excell'd. 
Now he who has not the ſame nice Taſte as 
Cicero had, may read his Words without be- 
ing much the wiſer. The ſame may be faid, 


he 
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| WIA Ar full of 1. "4 and — ation, 
11 | ft 1 As alſo when the Author of the 


s to Herennius, diſtinguiſhes Orations in- 


* 1 — 8 83 


N ; to the Magnificent, Middling, and Mean; or 
11 when Zonginus diſputes of the Sublime, and 


14 Hermogenes of his Ideas. 
TF All Words, denoting our Senſations of Im- 
preſſions from outward Objects, are very e- 
uigocal and ambiguous: One, for inſtance, 
favs Honey is ſweet; the other denys it, and 
ſays it's bitter. Here is now a real Diſagree- 
ment, if by Sweet and Bitter they both mean 
alike. Yet who knows but the ſame Object 
may in two Perſons cauſe different Senſa- 
tions? The word Sweet is ambiguous : Every 
one underſtands by it that which is grateful 
and pleaſant to his own Palate. State the 
Controverſy —_— and reduce it to theſe two 
Propoſitions : The Taſte of Honey is grateful 
to Peter, the Taſte of Honey is unpleaſant 
to Paul; and the Controverſy will be at an 
end, and ſo wou'd many more - there being 
multitudes in which there is no greater Op- 
poſition than in this, which notwithſtandin 
have been carry'd on with much Bitterneſs ins 
Animoſity. © 4: 

We ſaid above, that even eloquent Perſons 
were ſomerimes at a loſs to deliver their 
Thoughts in clear and per Expreſſions ; 
the Vulgar are ſo almoſt always. There's no 
body ſo ignorant, as not to know a Globe 
from a Cylinder, or other Figure ; but ask a 
Plowman to tell you what a Globe is, and 
you'll make him ſtare upon you. He knows 
it when he ſees it, but can't define it; and 
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ſo 
wonder then there was ſo little Accuracy ob- 
ſerv'd in adjuſting the ſignification of parti- 
cular Words. 

Bat, beſides thoſe Words which fignify 
ſometimes one thing, and ſometimes another, 
there are others which are made to compre- 
bend in their-ſignification things of a diffe- 
tent, yea oftentimes of an oppoſite nature, 
every time they ate made uſe of. To give a 
few Inſtances out of many: By the ward 
Senſe are ſignify'd to us things of as different 
a natute as may be, We underſtand by it 
vulparly and generally both the Parts and 
Motions of the Body, and the Facultys and 
Thoughts of the Soul; and confound theſe 
in our Thoughts, as if there were no diffe- 
rence between them, and they were the very 


8 ſelf- ſame | thing. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the various kinds 


of Senſations, Affections, active and paſſive 


Qaallitys, as they are call'd. The names of all, 
or the greateſt part of them, ſtand for as con- 
trary Ideas as thoſe of Body and Spirit. 
The word is of this number. Theſe 
properly ſignify Wind or a Breath, but are 
now generally us'd to ſignify to us a think- 
ing Subſtance z becauſe, no doubt, they 
thought more ſubtle thin Matter, ſuch as Air, 
to be more a-kin to a thinking Subſtance 
than Matter, which is more thick, groſs, dull 
and lampiſh. Thus we confound the Idea of 
a thinking Subſtance with a Blaſt of Air, or 


Fire of ſome ſuch material Subſtance ; which 


deing, as we apprehend, the Matter diſpers'd 
| G 2 thro 


| 33 
yet by ſuch Men as theſe, and not by Philo- Chap. 5; 
were our Languages invented: No N 
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Chap. 5. thro the whole Body, at the ſame time un- 


A derſtands and wills, ſeparates the Excrements 


from the Food, prepares* the Blood, and 
diffaſes it throughout all the Members of the 
Body; warms the Heart, moves the Lungs, 
cauſes the Pulſe of the Arterys, the Motion 
of all the Limbs and Members of the Body, 
and what not ? . 
Figurative Words and Expreſſions are ſel- 
dom us'd by Diſputants, without occaſion- 
ing verbal Contentions. If you deny Brutes 
to have Senſe, ſome People wou'd immediate- 
ly take it for granted, that you deprive them 
not only of all Thought, but of all the Mo- 
tions and Affections of Body, and the Uſe of 
their Members; in a word, of every thing 
which they comprehend in their inconſiſtent, 
ſelf-repugnant Notion of Senſe. If ſuch will 
fight with ſhadows, who can help it? 
remember heretofore I was guilty of this 
trifling about Words in the following In- 
ſtance. I judg'd the End, or Bounds, or 
Limits of a Body to be a mere Negation, 
and not the Exiſtence of the extreme or 
outermoſt Extenſion of a Body. Notwith- 
ſtanding the contrary Sentiments of man) 
eminent Philoſophers, I, like the reſt of the 
World, was very ſtiff in my Opinion, be- 
lieving nothing to be more evident. At 
length, upon cooler Thoughts, I found *twas 
a mere Logomachy. gt 
The word End was us'd by my Antago- 
niſts in a more large and comprehenſive ſenſe 
than *twas by me; I meant no more by it 
than the Extremity of the Parts of a Body: 
They, beſides this, meant the extreme Parts 
NE * 2 themſelves, 
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themſelves, at leaſt the outward Surface. Chap. 5 
Others added to this the Figure made by 'SWW 
the different Poſition and Situation of the 
Parts; ſo that, in their Senſe, the End of a 
Body is more than a mere Negation: I grant, 
in mine it's ſo, and no more. 

To this purpoſe ſpeaks the excellent Lord 
Bacon: Things, ſays he, having their Deaugm. 
«© Names given them by the Vulgar, are re- Scient. 
ce preſented to us, and diſtinguiſh'd from |- 3. c. 4- 
*. Pe another by thoſe Names, according to 
te their Conceptions and Apprehenſions ; ſo 
© that when a more accurate Underſtand- 
ing, or more diligent Obſervation, brings 
© Things into a clearer Light, without 
great Caution, Words will interpoſe and 
* obſcure them, and give us 4 great deal of 
* Trouble in our Enquirys after the Truth. 
la this caſe Definitions, conſiſting like- 
« wiſeof Words, don't do us all the Kind- 
4 neſs we might reaſonably deſire. And tho 
© indeed we may think we are Maſters of our 
„ Words, and *tis eaſy to ſay we ought to 
4 ſpeak with the Vulgar, and think with 
* the Wiſe; yet ſtill the Deluſions and Leger- 
+ demainaf Words will ſeduce and miſlead us: 
« They will incumber and intangle the Under- 
« ſtanding ; and (unleſs we be very _— 
< retort upon it thoſe Prejudices and fal 
< Notions, which at firſt were imprinted on 
e it by their means.“ 

To proceed; verbal Contentions are not 
caus'd only by one Word's ſignifying many 
things, but by many Words being us'd to 
ſignify the ſame thing, or by the ſame things 
being call'd by different Names. People may 
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5. havea different way of expreſſing themſelves, 


who have the ſame Sentiments and Opi- 
nions ; different Words having many times 
the ſame ſignification. Tho we want a mul- 


titude of Words to expreſs all our Ideas, we 


have yet many Words to expreſs the. ſame 
Idea. Nor is this ſtrange, if we confider, 
that a Nation is compos'd of Citys, theſe 
of Familys, every one of which don't fail to 
bring the Words and Expreſſions, peculiar to 
themſelves before their Confederacy gnd 
Union, into the Language common to them 
all. This muſt needs create Variety, which 
is increas'd alſo by Travel, Commerce, by 
Chance, and the Love of Novelty, and the 
irkfom Tediouſneſs of repeating the fame 
Words every time we are upon the fame Sub- 
ject. Beſides, there's no Artificer, nor Tradeſ- 
man, bat what has Words peculiar to their 
Craft and Profeſſion ; not always of Neceſſi · 
ty, but Vanity: like our Huntſmen, who 
value themſelves at no ſmall rate, when 
they have once attain'd to that noble Accom 
pliſnment of theirs, the ingenious Art of 
fpeakin Dog- Language. | 2m M3 203 * 

So Tt 1 is no City, nay ſcarce a 


Country Toben, Village, or indeed Family, 


which has not Words or Phraſes peculiar to 
themſelves. And every one takes a liberty, 
when one Word does not preſently occur, 
to uſe another of. the ſame ſignification. 
Eminent Perſons are imitated in their parti- 
cular manner of expreſſing themſelves, eſ- 
pecially Princes and Great Men. Hence 
ſprings the vaſt Difference betwixt the-Lan- 
guage of the Court and Country; the great 

| Choice 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. $7 
Choice and Changes of Words, the reviving Chap. 5. 
thoſe which have been for a long time obſo- WWW 

lete, the diſuſing the modern, and the 
coining of new ones. Hence neceſſarily ariſes 
Plenty of ſynonymous Expreſſions, which 
Orators, Rhetoricians and Poets have done 
what they can to increaſe ; ſo that having a 
multitude of Words of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion, they may beautify their Stile with va- 
riety of Expreſſions, and not tire their Au- 
ditors, by always leading them in the ſame 
dull Road. 
With thoſe Words which are of the ſame 
ſignification, we often confound thoſe which 
are not. The Antients, Lipſcus tells us, diſ- 
tinguiſh'd Cafſis from Galea; the former ſigni- 
fying an He made of a Plate of Iron, or 
ſome ſuch Metal; the latter of the Hide of 
a Beaſt : So Cypeus ſignify'd a round Buckler, 
Scutum an oblong one. But how often did 
both the Antients and Moderns uſe theſe 
Words exactly in the ſame ſignification, tho 
they had diſtinct Notions of the Things ſig- 
nify'd by thoſe Words? Logicians indeed 
diſtinguiſh betwixt Science, Opinion, and Faith 
but the Vulgar, many of them, uſe theſe 
Words in the ſame ſenſe. Agellius tells us, 
that Preda ſignifies the Things or Goods them- 
felves taken from the Enemy; and that by 
Mambie, we are to underſtand the Mony for 
which they were ſold. But Nonius tells us 
another Story, and Aſconius explains the 
Words differently from them both ; and ſome 
made no manner of diſtinction between them, 
but ugd them exactly in the fame ſenſe, as i 
Agellins himſelf confeſſes. Sometimes Men 1 
| G 4 don't 
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it! Chap. 5. don't ſtand nicely to diſtinguiſh, what at o- | 

4 ther times they do. Cicero was too thorowly | 
acquainted with all the Subtletys of the | 


Ii Stoicks and Peripateticks, not to know the 
n difference between a Definition and a Diviſion: 
I. Yet Celiv3 Calcagninus, by a ſmall Miſrepre- 
88 ſentation of his Words, has had the confi- 
1 dence to reproach him on this account, in his 
11TH | 2d Diſſ. on Lib. 1. Officiorum Cic. 

„ The Truth of the Matter is, when two 
| Words ſignify things of a nature, tho not 
11 the very ſame, yet very much akin or alike; 
„ the minute and trivial Differences in their 
{ 44.08 ſignification, tho known well enough and ob- 
48608 ſerv'd in their Minds, are not always taken 

, 


11 not ice of in the Books of Writers, very re- 
200 markable for Purity, Exactneſs and Accu- 
1 racy. . | 
# The Philoſophers (comprehending under 
1 that name Divines, Lawyers and Phyſicians) 
| having endeavour'd to redreſs the Grievances 
11 we labour under by reaſon of theſe Defects 
[1 in the Languages, have introduc'd a mighty 
Change and Alteration iato them: For when 
they obſerv'd more to be contain'd in the 
adequate Idea of thoſe things, which were 
the Objects of their Contemplation, than the 
4. Vulgar heeded, or ever took the leaſt notice 
. of; and diſtinguiſh'd many things, which 
1 were confounded in the Minds of the com- 
bj mon People, to whom we ordinarily owe the 
11 Languages; they were compel'd to coin ma- 
by ny new Words, to alter the ſignification of 
| thoſe which were ready made to their hands, 
Wes made ſome to ſignify in a more inlarg'd, o- 
Kit HIRE thers ja a more narrow confin'd Se — 
1 3 75 they 
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they did before; determin'd the Senſe of Chap. 


ſome, and diſtinguiſh'd others. So that the 
Language of . the Learned, and that of the 
common People became very different ; that 
of the former being hardly intelligible to the 
latter: and this was another occaſion of ma- 
ny Contentions about Words. Many are re- 
prehended as diſputing againſt the Princi- 

les of a Science, for no other Reaſon than 
— he is not thorowly inſtructed in the 
Language and Terms of Art ugd by its Pro- 
feſſors. | 

It's reckon'd a greater Accompliſhment to 
know what Philoſophers have ſaid, than what 
wiſe Men have thought, and do ſtill think : 
And many People are look'd upon with con- 
tempt by the Philoſophers, not for having 
Opinions different from theirs, but for not 
expreſſing themſelves according to Art ; when 
not one Sect of Philoſophers can agree with 
another in the choice of thoſe Terms of Art, 
about which they make ſo much ado, Nay, 


. Philoſophers of the ſame Sect can hardly 


ſometimes rightly hit one another's Senſe : 
For they don't, like the Mathematicians, tell 
us in what determinate Senſe they uſe this 


or the other Word, by exact Definitions; 


and perhaps ſhou'd they attempt it, their De- 
finitions wou'd want new Deſcriptions. This 
is not all; it often happens that the ſame 
Philoſopher uſes the ſame Word ſometimes 


in a * at other times in the vul- 


ar Senſe. Hence ariſe tual Logomachys 
tween the common people and Philoſophers 
between Philoſophers of different Sects, a 
not feldom of the me. 
George 
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90 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
J. George Calixtus, in his Judgment concerni 
eee enn Lutherans a 
Reform'd, ſpeaking of thoſe verbal Alterca- 
tions which have their riſe from Philoſophi- 
cal and Theological Terms and Expreſſions 
Tays, It's an eaſy matter to miſunderſtand 
« and miſapply them, ſince the Sciences are 
« taught after a new Method, that of Ra- 
& us, Who has partly laid afide thoſe Terms 
« of Art; and thoſe which he has ſtill re- 
4 tain'd, are otherwiſe underſtood than they 
 <. were by the Antients : ſo that the genera- 
<« lity of People underſtand them not at all, 
or in an unuſual and repugnant Senſe.” | 
ſhall conclude this Chapter with the words of 
Stephen Ganſſen, in Diſſert. de Nat. Theol. 
« Ariftotle, fays he, divides the Cauſes into the 
& Material, Formal, Efficient and Final; and 
e the Efficient Cauſe into the Procatarctick, 
« Pr enick, and Inſtrumental. Very well 
ec for the Divines! But, alas, for the poor 
“ Diſtintions ! they have been ſufficiently 
. © tortur'd, and drag'd head and ſhoulders 
« into every Page of the Syſtem, whether 
© the Matter requir'd, or indeed wou'd bear 
it, or no: So that by theſe their laudable 
© Endeavours, inſtead of one Controverſy, 
< we had preſently ſix or ſeven, which had 
<< never been thought of but for theſe Diſtinc- 
«© tions. Theſe have brought Wranglingand 
* Contention into faſhion; and for any thing 
© lean ſee, they are like to continue 1 5 : 
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The Faults of the Diſputgnts, and fir 
of thoſe who expreſs 2 . — 
in obſcure Expreſſions. 25 


o W far the Defects of Languages have 
- occafion'd Contentions about Words, 


has been already conſider d; how far the 


Difpatants themſelves have contributed to 
them, we come now to examine; and they 
are, we ſhall find, Reſpondent and Op 


nent both to blame: One for not propo ng 


his Opinion clearly, and the other for not 
taking it right. 2 former, of whom we 
ſhalt treat in this Chapter, is too often guil- 
ty of obſcure Words, and intricate Expreſ- 
ſions. 

This in ſome is an affected Fault; in others, 
and thoſe very great Genius's, it's perfectly 
involuntary ; they cat expreſs themſelves 
clearly: They themſelves readily and eaſily 
apprehending other Authors dark Writings, 
are too apt to think that other Readers can 
do the like or take it for granted there's no 
Obſcurity in the matter, uſe they can 
find none. I wiſh ſuch wou'd take more no- 
tice of Ouintilian's excellent Precept: He 
charges his Orator to make it his great care, 


not that his Auditors may underſtand him, but L.8. c. 2. 


that they mayn't poſſibly miſt ake him. 


Some 
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92 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 6. Some think, if they themſelves underſtand 
WY'V their. awn meaning, that of conſequence-o-- 

thers muſt alſo; and therefore ſometimes 
leave out ſome Word or. Explication, with- 
out which the reſt is unintelligible ; not con- 
ſideriag that tho the Author himſelf can ea - 
ſily ſupply the Nefect in his own Mind, yet 
his Readers are not all Conjurers. Others 
are of Opinian truly, that their Readers are 
altogether as attentive at the peruſal of their 
Writings, as they themſelves were at the 
compoſing them: But this is a Conceit ſprigg- 
ing only from Self-Love, and a fond Belle; 
that others think as highly of us and our 
as we of ſelves do. Sometimes 
the Words are ill-plac'd, - and the Method 
confus'd; which muſt needs cauſe Obſcurity ; 
nothing preſerving the Perſpicuity of a Diſ- 
courſe, more than duly. e Regularity 
and Order. This we often fail of, by not be- 
ing enough, attentive, and b ſuffering our 
Thoughts to ramble. too far from the Subject 
we were upon. Sometimes, eſpecially in pub- 
lick Diſputations, we make too much haſte, 
and begin a Sentence before we have well 
conſider'd; how to make an end of it: The 
Heat our Mind is in, deſtroys its Light, and 
hinders it from perceiving the proper Order 
in which it ought to range its Thoughts and 
Words; and Confuſion in the one neceſſaril 
| breeds Confuſion in the other. Des Carte. 
0 was not. altogether in the wrong, when he 
ſaid, That the great Qualification requiſite 
cc for an Orator, next to his excelling in Judg- 
«© ment, was aa Ability on all occaſions to 


< diſpoſe his Thoughts in ſo eaſy and natural 
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« a Method, that every one might without Chap. 6. 
« difficulty clearly and diſtinctly underſtand WWW 
« his meaning. I had rather this Philoſo- 

pher had made this the Qualification of a 
Doctor, or Teacher, than of an Orator. 

For many times an abrupt Sentence, whoſe 

Parts are immethodical and almoſt incoherent, 

move the Paſſions, and perſuade more forci- 

bly than a regular well-turn'd Period ; witneſs 

that Line of Virgil ſpoken by Niſus, 
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Me, me; m bere, who did it: kill me then, 


Sometimes the Obſcurity we find in Books, 
is plainly the Effect of the Dimneſs of the 
Authors Underſtanding; who oftentimes, 
by endeavouring to outdo themſelves, think 
confuſedly, and talk unintelligibly; and by 
ſtriving to raiſe their Thoughts a little higher 
than ordinary, many times perfectly loſe fight 
of them. We often complain we have not 
Words to explain our Thoughts, before we 

have well conſider'd the Matter; for as Ho- 
ract ſays, 
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And there are ſome in the World, and not 
a few, who talk at random they know not 
what; either babbling about Chimera's, or 
prating about things beyond the ſtretch of 
Human Underſtanding : and if theſe can be 
underſtood, it's ſtrange to me. * Many of this 
ſort of Gentlemen you may find amopeſt our 
Diſputants, who reckon it a piece of Honour 
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94 A Difconrſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 6. to ſtand their ground, right or wrong. The 
GY V Reſpondent truly is to defend his Theſis : but 
ps it's indefenfible. That's nothing; 
oy muſt defend it. But he has not one ſuta- 
1 ble word left to urge in its defence: All this 
1 won't excuſe him, he thinks; he muſt hold 
| on, if it be from June to „ till his Op- 
1 nent be ſo civil to him, or ſo merciful to 
2 imfeif, as to be filent. If, for the preſent be 
has loſt the uſe of his Underſtanding, his 
Adverſary ſhall know he has not loſt the uſe 
of his Tongue. Tis the very ſame Caſe 
with the Opponent: Tho he be ever ſo 
well ſatisfy'd of the Truth of what he o 
Lagen he maſt not preſently lay down 


No, that's diſhonourable for a Man 
of his Parts. He maſt talk on, tho he has 
not one word to offer 'that ſo much as looks 
like a tolerable Reaſon for his Diſſent. And, 

Some of our Learned Gentlemen, even 
when they are engag'd in theſe Diſputes, 
will gravely and AI deliver ſublime 

Nonfenſe, unintelligible Cant, ſeuſleſs lat - 
gon, merely to ſtun their Hearers or Rea- 
ders; and to poſleſs em with a conceit, how 
much theſ great Doctors underſtand more 
than they, poor Souls! do. Theſe Dons are 

not of Craſſss mind in Cicero, who ſays, 

That the Orator who talks about what he 

<« does not well nnderftand, can make à Diſ- 

« courſe fit fof nothing but to be laugb'd 

« at. Fot, ſays he, what can be more like 

«© Frenzy, Dotage, or Diſtraction, than to 

*. to impoſe upon People with a 

* — fine words, indeed, taken apart; 

« but which, when put together, have nei- 

ther Senſe nor Meaning? 


Our 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


Our Learned Philoſophers have in all A 


Patent) enjoy'd the Liberty of nonſenſical-—. 
no, unintelligible Words, to conceal their 
Meaning perhaps; or to f. a bold word 
for once, to make themſelves ſeem to ſay 
ſomething, when indeed they ſay nothing. 
Ask a Philoſopher the reaſon why the Loos. 


ſtone attracts Iron ? *Twou'd be unſeemly 


and aukward for a Man of his Character to 
profeſs his Ignorance, or ſtand ſtill and fay 
nothing: And I'll warrant him, he's too much 
a Man to take up with that vulgar, 
ſpirited, pitiful Expreſſion, I cant tell. No, 
no; he knows better things. As ſoon as he 
has ſtrok d his Beard, and compos 
tenance, you ſhall. hear him Pray be at- 
tentive. The Cauſe, ſays he, of this moſt 


* 


« ſurprizing Phenomenon in Nature, is the 


« ſubſtantial Form of the Loadſtone : which 
« becauſe it is (to the great detriment of 
« Nataral Philoſophy) together with all o- 
« ther ſubſtantial Forms, utterly unknown, 
« unleſs it be that they are of an active na- 
« ture; we muſt endeavour to underſtand it 


4e by its Quality. Now its Quality is not a 


& prime Quality, ſince it does not immediate- 
* — from the E y Form. It's 
* fore a ſecondary Quality, ariſing from 
« the Form of a mixt Body. Now, Onalitys 
are either apparent or occult. And theſe 
« latter are divided into Sywpathys and Anti- 
* 3 This ſecondary Quality of the Load- 
8 is to de reckon'd amongſt the Octulr 
= Qu ; the attractive Power which we find 
in it, being a Species of thoſe 9 
is | cc W IC 
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Chap. 6. 
(1 am not fo well read as to tell you by What 
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986 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. i 
Chap. 6. which we had occaſion juſt now to explain.” | 
WY Who wou'd imagine but that ſuch words as 
theſe, pronounc'd with a grave and magiſte- 
rial Air, muſt needs contain ſome ſublime 
myſterious Sehſe? Yet if you examine em, 
you'll find em to be a Sound without Senſe. 
And you may almoſt venture, to ſay of the 
Philoſopher what e/£ſop's Fox did of the Sta- 
tue: The Gentleman has a very fine Head, I'll 
aſſure yon; but the misfortune is, I can find no 
Brains. Every one confeſſes, who knows the 
difference between Spirit and Body, that Spi- 
rits are ſaid to be in a place after another 
manner than Bodys are. Ask the Schoolmen 
the difference, they'l tell you in the twinkling 
of an eye, that Bodys are in a place circum- 
ſcriptively, but Spirits definitively. If you 
can remember theſe two hard words, ask 
em the meaning of em, and you'l be juſt as 
wiſe as you was before. Others will have 
Spirits not to be in 4 place, but to be ſome- 
where. Ask em the difference between — 
in a place and ſomewhere, and they'l pretend 
to laugh at your Ignorance. But you may 
ſtay long enongh before they be able to give 
you an Anſwer. | 
| That great Philoſopher Malebranch, ſpeak 
Recher. ing of inſignificant words, ſays, That Peo- 
de la Ver. « ple take one anothers words upon content. 
__ * „ And if their Sound be not harſh and diſ- 
8 agreeable to their ears, they have very 
e little Concern for their Senſe: They are 
e immediately and without much examination 
© taken for current Coin. Truth has nothing 
to do in our ordinary Converſe; neither 
Speakers nor Hearers ſeeming to have any 
| e regard 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


« regard for it. The greateſt Gift of Na- Chap. 6. 
« ture, many think, and the moſt certain WWW 


« way to pleaſe, is the knack of talking much; 
no matter how little to the purpoſe. And 
e the moſt effeQual way to ruin the Carteſians, 
« Horſe and Foot, is, when you attack em, 
« to be always provided with a Magazine of 
© unintelligiblie Words: Theſe, if any thing, 
« will certainly do your buſineſs.” The 
words the Author ſpeaks of, are thoſe of an 
unlimited general Senſe ; which repreſent to 
us ſome general confus'd Idea, but nothing 

rticular and diſtint. Expreſſions of this 

rt are very numerous : Such is that when 
People talk of Bodys tending to the Centre; 
that they fall downwards by reaſon of their 
intrinſick Gravity; that they aſcend becauſe of 
their Levity; that they are mov'd by Nature; 
that they change their Forms; that they act 
by ſome Virtue, Quality, or Faculty. In thort, 
ſuch are all words which don't diſtinctly re- 
preſent to us either the Thing it ſelf, or its 
Mode. To thoſe who content themſelves 
with ſach Expreſſions, he juſtly applies the 
words of Syrac, The Knowledg of the Ignorant 
conſiſts in unintelligible Words. This ſame Au- 
thor does not ſtick to affirm, © That many 
« Writers compoſe many Volumes, who have 


not a tolerable underſtanding of the Things 


© of which they treat.” 

Thus much of the Kinds and Cauſes of 
that Obſcurity of Words and Phraſes which 
1s involuntary. How this adminiſters occa- 
lion of contending about Words, is but too 
evident. For when we diſpute with a Per- 
ſon whom we don't underſtand, we differ not 


"BY perhaps 
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98 
Chap. 6. 


* 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
perhaps in Opinion; but about one another's 
Words, which neither of us underſtand. 
Whenever People talk obſcurely, you may 
reaſonably _— a Diſpute about Words. 
But if any, whether in the heat of Diſputa- 
tion or no, ſpeak what they themſelves don't 
underſtand, or what they know to be non- 
ſenſe; this occaſions that ridiculous way of 
Diſputing, which in the third Chapter we 
call'd blind Logomachy. | 

The ſame Miſchief ariſes from an afe#ed 
voluntary Obſcurity of Stile. This is a great 
Fault, but no new one, Quintilian tells us: 


Inft.Orat. Since Livy mentions a Schoolmaſter, one of 


J. 8. c. 2. 


whoſe Precepts to his Scholars was, That they 
took care to h eak obſcurely ;, out of a ridiculous 
perſuaſion, That nothing can be elegantly and 
delicately ſpoken, but what needs an Interpreter. 
For ſome, as Eraſmus lays, never think them- 
ſelves ingenious, but when they ſpeak in Riddles. 
If we wou'd have Examples of the Philoſo- 
phers; Lucretius, Lib. 1. tells us of Hera- 
clitus a great Word-warrior, and famous for 
his Obſcurity of Stile, And the Cuſtom of 
the Armenians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, the Magi 
among the Perſians, the Brachmans among 
the Indians, the Erhiopians and Tuſcans, to 
conceal not only Divine but Human Wiſ- 
dom and Knowledg, is commooly known. 
That they receiv'd this Cuſtom from Noah, 
is a pitiful Fable, whoſe Original is owing 
to a Book which goes under the name of Be- 
roſus. From the Tuſcans this Cuſtom was 
deriv'd to the Romans; and from the Egyp- 


| Fians to the Greeks, by means of Orpheus and 


Pythagor as. 
* The 
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Gy The Fables of the Greeks are well known 3 Chap. &. 
Y SWW 


which, they ſay, comprehend the whole Bod 
of Philoſophy. So are the Numbers of Pytha- 
gorat, and Plato who borrow'd them from 
Pythagoras. They were ſo intricate, that in 
— Times any thing of more than or- 
dinary O 

more obſcure than the Numbers of Plato. 
Macrobius tells us, that the Pythagoreans and 
Plato obſcur'd with Fables every thing they 
ſaid of the Aerial Deitys; and that when 
they ſpoke of the MOST HIGH and of 
the Mind, they fled to Similitudes and Exam- 
ples. Cicero, who was ſoexceeding well vers'd 
in Plato's Writings, owns there are very ob- 
ſcure places in his Timeus. And Marcilius 
Ficinus, the late great Reſtorer of the Pla- 
ronick Philoſopby, ſays, T hat thoſe things 
* which Plato wrote concerning the Soul, are 
ce by no means to be underſtood in a literal 
« ſeaſe.” 

The Admirabilia of the Stoicks are well 
known; as alſo the Arcana of other Philoſo- 
phers: and Ari ſtotle's Books of deep Learning, 
his Acroamaticks, Eſotericks, Epopticks, and 
myſterious Writings : and he who, as Simplicius 
- Writes, fnſtead of a Veil to conceal his Wri- 

tings, us'd obſcure words to diſguiſe their 
Meaning. Themiſtius, one of Ariſtotle's In- 
terpreters, does not ſcruple to ſay, That 
he endeavours to darken and render his 
« Writings obſcure, as the Currie, who ſtains 
all the Water about him with his Blood 
when he's in danger of being taken.“ 
When Alexander was diſpleas'd that Ariſtotle 
publiſh'd to the world what he had taught 

H 2 him 


ſcurity was proverbially ſaid to be 
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100 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 6. him privately : Says Ariſtotle to him, “ Be 
s of good courage, Sir; no body will be 

& able to underſtand my Writings, beſides 
« you and others my conſtant Hearers.” 
Perhaps not they, if what Themiſtius ſays be 
true, That "tis madneſs to pretend to underſtand 
all the Sayings of Ariſtotle. And what ren- 
ders it yet more probable, is. the multitude 
of Ariſtotle's Interpreters: the number of 
Diſcuſ. whom, if we, may believe Franciſcus Patricius, 
Peripat- amounted in his time to twelve thouſand. 
0p g be Foh. Serranus complains of Plato's Followers, 

* that they had a great Veneration for his ob- 

ſcure way of writing ; that inſtead of inter- 
preting him, they were wonderfully tickled 
with the pleaſure of finding out Myſterys, 

and with adding Darkneſs to bis Obſcurity. 

The Ariſtotelians, who cou'd equal their 
Maſter in nothing elſe, at writing obſcurely 
are become greater Doctors than he, So that 
after all the Greek, Latin, and Arabick In- 
terpretations of him, he's more intelligible 
without 'em than with em. This we owe 
principally to the Schoolmen, who under- 
took to tranſlate Aviſtotle, not as he was in 

the Original, but as tranſlated from Arabick. 
After this barbarous filthy Rubbiſh had 
over-run Philoſophy, Lord! what a confus'd 
Chaos did it immediately become ! What a 
deſolate Wilderneſs was it, cover'd with 
Briars and Thorns, Darkneſs and Obſcurity ! 
Monſtrous Diſtinctions, and multitudes of 
Abſtractions, were introduc'd into Philoſo- 
phy. There you might find Entia Rationis ob- 
jectivè, ſubjeftivs, and —_— And the Di- 
ſtinction of a Diſt inction into that which 
| is 
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is realis, and what they call Rarionis; and this Chap. s. 
latter is either a Diſtinction Rationis Ratioci- WI 


nantis, Or Rationis Ratiotinate. Then follow, 
' rang'd in due order, your greater and leſſer 
Is modal Entitys, Formalitys; then Acts, 
whether ſubſtantial, accidental, prime, ſecon- 
dary, compounded, divided, ſignate, exercite : 
Then the States, Amplications, Principles of 
Individuation, Suppoſttalitys, ſignate Matter, 
Hecceitys, Ecceitys, Petreitys, Quidditys, Iden- 
titys, Deſires after a Form, a Dread of a Va- 
cuum, and whole Cart-loads of Qualitys. But 
it's ĩmpoſſible to number up all the Elegancys 
of the Albertiſts, Occamiſts, Thomiſts, Scotiſts, 
Reals and Nominals : Such wretched work 
have theſe Gentlemen made both in Philoſo- 
phy and Theology, by mangling and ſhewing 
them in vizards and maſquerade, and by falſe 
lights; that inſtead of ſeeing em in their 
native Lovelineſs and Beauty, you can diſ- 
cover little or nothing of *em in their Wri- 

tings, but Paint, Obſcurity and Deformity. 
Ask what Reaſons induce 'em to write ſo 
©bſcurely ? They will tell you, it's to pre- 
ſerve Philoſophy from becoming vulgar and 
common: That it ought to be ſeen but ſel- 
dom and by a few; by which means, when 
it appears in publick, its Majeſty will ſeem to 
be ſo much the more illuſtrious. They'l tell 
you, this was always the difference between 
the Sophiſts and Philoſophers; the former 
boaſted and made a ſhew of what they knew, 
and the latter conceal'd it. They add, 
© That the expoſing of Nature open and 
% naked, is injurious to her; who, as ſhe 
<* has deny'd the knowledg of her ſelf to 
H 3 the 
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102 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 

Chap. 6.“ the Vulgar by natural Difficultys, ſo wou'd 

e willingly have her more ſecret ways be 
<« treated of, not plainly, but by Allegory 
« and Fable: That Religion it ſelf is myſte- 
« rious, by which means it's preſerv'd from 
Contempt.“ They ſay in the laſt place, 
that by this method they preſerve it from 
being proſtituted to the Cenſures and Ill- 
Uſage of the Vulgar; and alledg what Sim- 
plicizs ſays of Ariſtotle, That he purpoſely 
wrote obſcurely in his Acroamaticks, or Books 
of -deep Learning, to the end he might deter 
the Slothful and Lazy from the Reading and 
Conſideration of *em. 

Now, don't theſe Reaſons ſeem very plau- 
ſible and boneſt ? And yet, were it not for 
ne great Veneration I have for Antiquity, 
I ſhou'd venture to ſay they are all mere Co- 
lour, Cloke and Pretence. *Twas reckon'd 
a very great Crime to publiſh the Holy Rites 
of the Gentile Worſhip. The reaſon was, 
ſays Julius Firmicus, leſt Divine Science being pub- 
liſh'd, ſhou'd come to the knowledg of the Profane. 
But Arnobius will inform you much better, 
that the reaſon why they kept private their 
Religious Ceremonys, was, that People might 
not be acquainted with their Impiety, Impu- 
rity and Folly. | 

can't but ſuſpect ſomewhat like this in 
the antient Philoſophers : They were pur- 
poſely obſcure in their Writings, fearing, if 
they ſpoke out clearly and intelligibly, they 

ſhou'd diſcover the Imperfection of their 
Knowledg, the Weakneſs and Falſhood of 
their Principles; and that the greateſt part 
of their Writings and Opinions are, at beſt, 

* doubtful, 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 103 
doubtful, unc ert ain, incoherent, and dull. All Chap. G6. 
this wou'd be ſoon obſerv'd by diligent, im- 
partial and underſtanding Readers. Better 
therefore ſell theſe Wares in the dark, leſt 
the Buyers perceive by day- light that they 
are damag'd and ſpoil'd; and imitate the 
Players, who act by night, that they may the 
better pat off Paint for Beauty, Tinſel for 
Gold, and Briſtol Stones for Brillants. Theſe 
' cunning Men foreknew, that talking myſte- 
riouſly wou'd raiſe their Reputation. For, 
as Lucretius ſays, — Myſterious Words are Fools 
Idols They — that others wou'd 
pretend to know what they themſelves the 
Authors never did, that they might be rec- 
kon'd Men of a quicker Apprehenſion than 
their Neighbours. That ſome wou'd ſeek for 
Myſterys, others wou'd deplore their own 
Dulneſs for not underſtanding, and others 
ſtill live in hopes that once in their life- 
time they ſhou'd be illuminated to that 
degree, as to underſtand this Myſterious 
Learning; or rather, this intolerable Cant and 
ſenſleſs Jargon. Whether they foreſaw that 
their Followers wou'd beſtow ſo much pains, 
and rack their Wits in explaining and de- 
fending their infallible Oracles, that we ſhou'd 
not think of a new Philoſophy in two thou- 
ſand years time; I ſhan't determine. My 
Lord Bacon tells theſe People plainly, they 
affected Obſcurity, that they might the more 
eaſily by falſe lights put off their adulte- 
rated and ſophiſticated Wares. Their Phi- 
loſophy is indeed nothing in the world but 
a huge Clamour and Noiſe of Words, and 
about Words, Inſtead of being. — 
1 4 0 


Chap. 6. of Nature, they became E 
GY VV menclators: So that Philoſophy, as Fr. Pa- 
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ſitors and No- 


tricius ſaid, for four hundred years time was 
nothing but quarrelling about Words. In 
the Romiſh Church, the Peripaterick Philoſophy 
is wonderfully cry'd up and eſteem'd: They 
ſee many of their Errors are conceal'd by it. 


For which reaſon the Univerſity of Paris, 


A. D. 1611. made a Decree, which in 1624. 
was ratify'd by the Parliament of that City, 
in which they expreſs'd themſelves to this pur- 
poſe; That Ariforle's Philoſophy cou'd not 
© be confuted, without undermining the 
« Foundations of the Romiſh Church. 

At this time theſe Men, in oppoſition to 
the Carteſians, will by no means allow the 
Doctrine of clear and diſt inct Conceptions to 
be taught and inculcated in their Schools: 
this wou'd ruin their Cauſe. Ariftotle will 
ſerve their turn at a dead lift much better. 
The Adverſarys of the Church have indeed, as 
the Learned Jeſuit Rapin informs us, written 
againſt him very ſharply ; ſuch as Luther, Me- 
landt hon, Bucer, Calvin, Poſtellus, and P. Sar- 
pius but their Invectives he reckons to be 
very much for the Honour both of himſclt 
and his Doctrine. 

Thus we ſee the Reaſons why Men affect 
Obſcurity and Ambiguity. Sometimes they 
do this in jeſt, pleaſing themſelves for a ſhort 
time with others Miſtakes. But bow often 
in earneſt, by thoſe who propoſe Queſtions 
for Diſputation after ſuch a maaner, that if 
you clear one Ambiguity or Equivocation, 
they'l Jon you with twenty more ? of 
which if you find ane that'$any thing to the 

purpoſe, 
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8 Pll aſſure you, you have made a Chap. s, 1 
aving Bargain. Their Rules and Philoſo- | 
phical Axioms are endleſs cauſes of Conten- 
tion ; being ſo worded and contriv'd, that nei- 
ther Opponent nor Reſpondent can well want 
a Diſtinction to help themſelves upon occa- 
ſion; but may diſpute till they are hoarſe, | 
before they are either of em any nearer the | 
Knowledg of the Truth. | | 
In this particular they are very much to | |; 
be blam'd, who cauſeleſly change the Signifi- | 
cations of Words. With theſe may the Chy- " 1 
mit be number'd, who ſpeak as znigmati- | | 
cally as the Oracle at Delpho; : alſo the In- 118 
ventors of new Sentences, Words, and Me- 1 | 
31 
| 
1 
1 
| 
l 
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thods of Speaking and Writing, Thus Ra- 
mus beſtow'd a new-faſhion'd Coat upon Ari- | 
Fetle, as Ariſtotle had very kindly done before | 
for his Maſter Plato. Add to theſe, ſuch who 1 
boaſt of their Paradoxes and Noſtrums; and j ü 


ſcorn to talk as the Vulgar, tho their Thoughts 
are exactly on a level. This was a great 
Fault of the Stoicks, and which occaſion'd 
abundance of Strife. They were more ex- N 
travagant in their Writings than the Poets; 
and, by refuſing to uſe the common Methods [ 
of ſpeaking, ſeem'd to militate againſt No- | 
tions receiv'd by all Mankind. | 
Neither ought they to eſcape Cenſure, 5 
who without neceſſity uſe words in a good Ni; 108 
ſenſe, which are generally underſtood in a 1 
bad one. Such Words ſound harſh in our 1 
ears, are apt to make us give 'em a per- 11 
verſe Interpretation; and then, To your Arms, 
Gentlemen, Thus Epicurus cou'diy't but know 
what an ill Sound the very Name vf Pleaſure 
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Chap. 6. carry'd with it in the apprehenſions of many. 
WY WV And perhaps Des Cartes had too much Vanity 

in him, for preſuming that there were none 
either of ſo little Subtlety or of ſo croſs- 
grain'd a Temper, but what muſt infallibly 
underſtand his Meaning. He had however 
no regard for ſuch ; by means of which Neg- 
le, a multitude of verbal Contentions have 
ever ſince perplex'd the Learned World, 
which, but for him, had never been heard or 
thought of. 

To conclude this Chapter: If they who 
have introduc'd the School-Terms into Theo- 
togy, that they might not fail of having mat- 
ter for Contention ; as they have done, for 
inſtance, who diſpute ſo earneſtly about the 
Matter and Form of the Sacraments : If theſe, 
I ſay, are ina fault; I can't think thoſe alto- 

- ether excuſable, who confine themſelves in- 

eed to Scriptural Expreſſions, but underſtand 

them in a ſenſe quite different from what was 

ever receiv'd by the generality of Chriſtians. 

Theſe perhaps may be found to be altogether 

I . as unintelligible as the Scholaſtick Gentlemen. 

3 So that it's my Opinion, that he teaches the 

Liberal Sciences, and that beſt of Sciences, 

Theology, after the beſt manner, who ſo ſpeaks 

and writes as to be eaſily underſtood, if not 

by all, yet» by the Majority of thoſe who 
hear him. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VII. 


of thoſe who take the Words of their 
' Antagoniſts in a wrong Senſe. 


HUS much of thoſe who by writing 
T obſcurely give occaſion for Contending 
about Words. We come now to ſpeak ſome- 
thing of ſuch as miſinterpret and miſrepre- 
ſent the Senſe of their Antagoniſts : who 
pride themſelves with an Imagination that 
they have a clear Notion of their Adverſary's 
Senſe; and under this perſuaſion fall upon 
him, according to the uſual ſaying, without 
fear or wit. Like ſome in their ſleep, who 
dreaming of their Enemys, fall foul upon 
their Friends, Some miſunderſtand their 
Adverſarys merely out of Ignorance, others 
out of Deſign : They won't ſeem to under- 
ſtand them, leſt they loſe an opportunity of 
quarrelling. * 

They who miſunderſtand their Adverſarys 
merely out of Ignorance, are generally Per- 
ſons of an unconſtant wavering Genius. They 
are always in haſte, and have not the patience 
to ſit ſtill and calmly conſider the Truth of 
this or that Aſſertion; but run on to a 
third, before they have well examin'd the 
ſecond; to a fourth, before they underſtand 
the third; and ſo on to the end of the 
Chapter. Hence *tis they underſtand very 
little of what they read, ſo perfectly as - 

| make 
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Chap. 7. make but a tolerable Judgment of it: 
and yet to hear how confidently they talk, 
; how boldly they cenſure this Book and that 
Author, wou'd tempt a Man, who did not 
know them, to think them ſome of the ni- 
ceſt Judges, and greateſt Criticks in Europe. 
They have ſlightly read over a Chapter, or 
perhaps but the firſt Page of Des Cartes's 
Meditations. Ask them, Well, Gentlemen, 
what's your Opinion of the Philoſopher ? 
Of the Philoſopher ! they'll retort upon you; 
of the Atheiſt, the Sceptick! But, ſay you, 
he proves the Exiſtence of a God. Yes, they'l 
reply, fo did FYarinus He's an Infidel, ſay 
no more of him. How I pity thee, poor 
Des Cartes 
Some Perſons are naturally uncapable of 


Attention, and of holding their — 
long fixt and intent upon any Subject; but 
this Levity and Fickleneſs generally ſprings 
from ſome Diſtemper of the Mind. In ſome 


from an Ambition of being thought Men of 
a quick Apprehenſion; "thay pleaſe them- 
ſelves to be thought like Phormuo in Terence, 
of whom Gets gives this Character; 


| Phorm. A more ſbarp cunning Man I never knem, 
2 I had not ſpoken half, be under ftood me! 


Sometimes it ariſes from a haughty Con- 
tempt of the Authors they read; they are 
prejudic'd againſt them, have been told by 
ſome body as wiſe as themſelves, that there's 
little ſolid and rational in their Wri- 
tings : and ſo they are induc'd to read them 


as lightly as they imagine their Authors 
Write. 
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write. Sometimes it's owing to a fond deſire 
of knowing every thing : People who are too 
ſollicitous to know every thing, are often 
found to have clear and diſtin& Conceptions of 
nothing valuable and worthy to be known. 
This is often the Caſe of Men of much read- 
ing. It's impoſſible for them to read with 
due Attention; and if fo, it's as impoſſible 
they ſhou'd with Underſtanding. They fan- 
21 they ſee Things which they do not; and 
if they find ſome certain Words us'd both 
by the Antients and Moderns, they preſently 
conclude their Opinions to be the ſame. If 
a Modern mentions the word Corpuſcle, he's 
immediately a Diſciple of Democritus: If he 
ſpeaks of Fate, he's a Stoick; if of Pleaſure, 
an Epicurean If he uſes any Words, b 
which any Hereticks thought fit to expreſs 
themſelves heretofore, he]l be immediately 
branded for one himſelf, be his Opinion ever 
ſo different, harmleſs and unexceptionable. 
Another ſort of People, who oppoſe what 
they don't underſtand, are your ſuperficial 
Wits, who never look any farther than upon 
the Surface and Outſide of Things. Theſe 
differ from thoſe giddy People we ſpoke of 
laſt : They miſunderſtand their Authors for 
want of Attention ; theſe, we now ſpeak of, 
for want of Subtlety and Judgment. I don't 
mean ſuch ſtupid Wretches, who with much 
ado get by heart the names of the Sciences, 
but never underſtand the Sciences themſelves : 
But thoſe who are not altogether deſtitute of 
Parts, who ſoon ſee and diſtinguiſh the Out- 
ſide of Things; their Misfortune is, here 
they ſtick, Outward Appearances — 
nſes 
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Chap. 7. Senſes and Fancys ſo forcibly and feelingly, 

that the Mind can't be prevail'd with to any 
further conſideration of the nature of the 
thing. | ; 

Rech. de Malebranch ſpeaks much, but very accu- 

E Ver. rately of this Defe& of the Underſtanding ; 


Tom.. to him we refer the Reader. *Tis to our 


Part 2. 


** 


* 


cap. 1. &. 2. Pu ſe to obſerve, that the Edg and Bent of 


p.95. 1. theſe Mens Wits, like theirs who are quite 


ſtupid, proceed not a ſtep farther than Words, 
Forms and Methods, whether they be learn- 
ing the Sciences, or examining the Senſe of 
an Author, or judging of a Controverſy. 
Hence they imagine, that all who ſpeak like 
one another, think like one another; and that 
they who differ in Words, muſt needs alſo 
differ in Opinion. Such People ſeldom diſ- 
pute about any thing but Words, this is the 
Delight of their Lives. And tho it be true 
Prin. Part what Carteſius ſays, That the Thoughts of 
1. 5 74 “ all Perſons are more ingag'd, and more 
« converſant with Words than Things;“ 
yet it is as true, that there's a vaſt difference 
between him who contents himſelf with the 
bare knowledg of Words, and him who 
makes uſe of Words as Helps, to bring him 
to the knowledg of Things. 
If you'll give me leave for once to ſpeak. 
a bold Truth, I may confidently affirm, that 
the greateſt part of the Learning of Multi- 
tudes fam'd for it, conſiſts purely in the 
knowledg of Words; I don't mean in Gram- 
mar, which profeſſedly treats about Words, 
but in the Sciences: they have not the leaſt juſt 
Notion of any thing, beſides thoſe Barba- 
riſms, which they have dignify'd with the Ti- 
tle of Terms of Art. x | 
Gauſſenus, 


= 
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Gauſſenus, ſo often quoted by us, inge- Chap. 7. 
c fpur years publickly read Logick and Me- — 
& taphyſicks, whenever he was oblig'd by philoſ. ad. 
« Cuſtom to argue, in the uſual manner, in Theol. 


«For confeſſes, «© That he, who had for 


& Schools, cou'd not but bluſh, out of a juſt 
« Conſciouſneſs how little he underſtood 
“ more than the Vulgar beſides Terms of Art: 
« And how ſordid and mean, how unbe- 
« coming a Gentleman and a Scholar it was, 
ce to take the Doctor's Chair, and there ſer 
<« to Sale, and cheat People, with nothing 
« but Noiſe, Smoke and Trumpery.” In a- 
nother place he ſays, ** That beſides a few 
« Terms of Art, moſt Divines have nothing 
« to diſtinguiſh them from their Neigh- 
& bours.” 4 
Hobbes is juſtly blam'd by Carteſius, for ſay- 
ing, © That perhaps Judgment was nothing 
« elſe but the Compoſition or joining of 
«© two Names of Things, or Modes, by the 
« Verb 15S.“ He ſhou'd have ſaid, That 
de the joining two Conceptions, ſignify'd by 
«© thoſe Namts, by the intervention of the 
« Verb IS, is what we properly call Fudg- 
« ment.” And yet look abroad into the 
World, you'll find Hobbes's Definition to a- 
gree with the Judgment of a far greater 
number of Mankind, than that of Carteſius. 
And as their Judgments are, ſuch are their 
Reaſonings ; ſpeak otherwiſe than they do, 
and you diſſent from them; for they can ſee 
the difference between the words with their 
own Eyes, but it's a harder matter to per- 
ceive the Agreement there is in their Senſe. 
They'll never own you for Orthodox, till you 
| ſubſcribe 
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Chap. 9. ſubſcribe to their Opinions in their own 
words, or in — gr Method ——_ 


their Words ſignify any thing or no, is not 
material, ſubſcribe, and you are all Friends. 


Underſtanding, Malebranch has treated of at 
as has been ſaid. To the conſideration 
of theſe, add that of our Education : Chil- 
dren from their very Infancy are habituated 
to Words which they don't underſtand ; their 
Forms of ſaluting, congratulating, giving 
Thanks ; nay, their very Prayers, Sentences 
of Holy Scripture, and Catechiſms, which 
they get by heart, are all Arabick to them. 
So are many of thoſe Expreſſions they learn 
= _ * Servants and 2 4 
them like Parrots, and ſo they un- 

derftand them. a. N 
When we come to the Study of Arts and 
Diſcipline, what a vaſt number of Precepts, 
Definitions, Diviſions, Queſtions, Anſwers, 
- Maxims, Theorems, Diſtinctions, and Terms 
of Art can wereadily give. an account of, in 
anſwer to the Queſtions uſually ask'd us ? 
Change but a word or two in one of the u- 
ö ſual Queſtions, tis ten to one if you don't 
ſtrike us dumb. We are much like School- 
boys, who repeat their Leſſon out of the La- 
tin Grammar very perfectly, but don't un- 
derſtand one Rule, nay one word they bave 
ſaid. By the way, it ſeems a ſtrange unac- 
countable Method of teaching Latin, for 
Maſters to teach us by Rules written in La- 
tin, a Language which at that time we know 
nothing of, and therefore learn becauſe we 

know nothing of it. 


{= The natural Cauſes of this Defect of the 
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But I don't abſolutely condema all this: Chap. 7. | 
The Memory ought to be kept in exerciſe, as WV W 


Do 


' 
| 


long as tis in its Vigour; and we do well | 


to commit to its keeping not only Things, 
but Words, Forms of Speaking, Holy Say- 
ings, Emphatical Expreſſions, and many o- 
thers, which may be of uſe to us thro the 
whole courſe of our Lives : But, without ne- 
ceſſity, which I think very ſeldom happens, 
never charge your Memory with words which 
you don't underſtand. I don't deny but Chil- 
drens Memorys ought, in the firſt place, to be 
principally regarded and exercis' d; but then, 
as ſoon as ever you diſcover in them the leaſt 
Sparks of judgment and Reaſon, theſe are to 
be incourag'd, quicken'd and cherifh'd with 
the utmoſt Diligence, and moſt prudent Ma- 
nagement. Let their Memory be exercis'd, 
not brutiſbly, but rationally : Let it diſdain 
to keep thoſe Words in ſtore, the meanin 

of which they know nothing of. Their Maſ- 
ters ſhou'd remember they are teaching rational 
Creatures, and not Parrotsand Pyes ; for tis 
a thouſand to one, if People be bred like Mag- 
pyes, but they prove Jackdaws the longeſt day 
they have to live. The Raven which, after 
the Fight at Aitium, ſaluted Auguſtus in theſe 
words, Hail Ceſar, Thou conquering General! 
ſcem'd to f. very much to the purpoſe, 
but indeed knew not the meaning of one 
word he ſaid: Yet the Bird is not to be 
laugh'd at, he has many Fellows amongſt 
Men, even thoſe who number themſelves with 
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the Learned. Huartus tells us, There are Scrutin, 
Men who, exactly like the Brutes, ſpeak Ingen. | 
Sand act only by "4 ſo that they often- Pet. 
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. talk much better than they can think or 4 
| “ prehend.” This is owing to their Edu- 
cation; they are us'd to Sounds which have 
no Senſe, or a very uncertain-one. They 
are accaſtom'd to ſpeak without conſideration, 
and think themſelves mighty wiſe and learned, 
if they have their Memorys ſtuff d with in- 
ſignificant Words: They have been accuſ- 
tom'd to admire thoſe who talk readily, ear- 
neſtly and confidently of things which they 
don't underſtand: They are carefal about 
Words, and as careleſs about their Meaning. 
Aſſertions, to which they have been habi- 
tuated from their Childhood, they will have 
to be very clear, plain, evident and certain, 
tho they do not really underſtand them. If 
you differ with them in of thoſe Points, 
give them Demonſtration Morning till 
ight, in order to eonvince them they 
are in an Error; if they'l vouchfafe to hear, 
they will not hearken to you, nor believe one 
word you ſay. = 
Beſides thoſe who know nothing in the 
Sciences except Words, there are many, who 
when they hear the Dictates of their Tu- 
tors, or read Books, immediately apprehend, 
not only the Words, but the Senſe of them. 
But the Fault of theſe People is this; they 
never examine the Truth of what they hear 
and read, nor conſider it well; they don't 
digeſt it in their Minds, and conſequently can 
never have right Conceptions of the Con- 
„ _ - hexion and Dependence of one thing upon a- 
bdotber. Seneca ſays, ſuch have Memory with- 
22% ont Knowleds ;, they have Wit and Senſe with- 
dut judgment; they can very well — 
222 * 1 the 


A Diſcourſe of Logamachys, 


the incoherent and independent Sayings of Chap. 72 
others: Bat by taking more care to remember WW 


the Words, than the Things ſignify'd by 
them, it often happens, that they retain the 
former in their Memory, but in time loſe all 
diſtinct Conceptions of the latter. 

They can underſtand and remember a Doc- 
trine, ſays Huartus, and ſpeak of it metho- 
dically upon occaſion ; but then, ask them 
the Reaſons or Cauſe of the Thing, and you'l 
ſoon find them very deficient, and that their 
Learning chiefly conſiſts ia the knowledg of 
Words. This makes them very angry with 
thoſe, who diſuſe the old-faſhion'd unintel- 
ligible Words, and ſubſtitute better in their 

laces. Take away a Beggar's Rags, and you 
eave him naked ; ſo you do if you take from 
theſe the Liberty of uſing their own Words 
and Phraſes, ſince they are their Wealth, all 
the Delight they have, and what conceals 
and protects them in their Ignorance : they 
= then well cry out with Hecuba in Euri⸗ 
pides, 

Even now I was rich in Children; but, alas, 
at this time, poor old Woman as I am, I haue 
not one left. | | 

Some Perſons underſtand the Words they 
hear or read, and the Senſe of them too; re- 
tain both in their Memory, and never ule the 
Words without the Senſe. The Misfortune 
of theſe is, that by means of a long Cuſtom of 
joining this and the other Idea, with this and 
the other Word, they can't abſtra& one from 
the other, this Idea from that Word. Hence 
they reckon, that Truth is confin'd to this 
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Chap. 7. 


WW 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
to argue with them. Unleſs you can alter the 
Texture and Traces of their Brain, they will 
never be able to ſeparate their own Senſe 
from their own Words: ſuch are thoſe who 
don't exerciſe their own Parts to find out 
the Truth, and deduce it from its proper and 
firſt Principles. They learn nothing of their 
own Mother-Wit, and by cloſe thinking, but 
depend wholly upon their Books and Tutors 
for all they have. Words make ſo ſtrong an 
Impreſſion upon theſe alſo, as is not eaſily, 
nor ſoon, if ever, worn out. Theſe Gentle- 
men will talk very fluently, Words are al- 
ways at hand; and they'l conceive of Mat- 
ters very readily. But all this while you 
muſt ſuppoſe them in the Track in which 
their Tutors did uſe to lead them ; lead them 
out of that Path, put them out of their Me- 
— and they can neither talk nor under- 

An . 

It's quite different with thoſe who make 
uſe of their own Reaſon ; they generally 
think upon Things abſtracted from Words: 
conſequently when they come to explain 
their Opinions, Words do not flow in upon 
them, but they are forc'd to hunt after ſuch 
as are proper. So when they read others 
Writings, they can*t ſo readily, as many 

haps of far leſs Ability, make them- 
elves Maſters of the Senſe: But when they 
have once maſter'd it, they underſtand it 
incomparably well. For, by ſeparating the 
Words from the Senſe, the Shell from the 
Kernel, they ſee the Things themſelves in 
their own nature, their Principles, Con- 
nexions and Conſequences ; and this affords 
them matter for ſolid Contemplation. 


Theſe 


A Diſc courſe of Logomachys. 


Theſe Gentlemen are too intent upon the Chap. 7. 
Conſideration of Things, to be often guilty WWW 


of contending about Words. They know 
that Words are mere arbitrary Signs, have 
no reſemblance of, or patural Connexion 
with the Things they ſignify, are conſe- 

uently of a doubtful meaning; and there- 

re as are variable in themſelves, ſo they 
may be chang'd and vary'd by us whenever 
we ſee a juſt occaſion. Theſe don't dream 
of a natural Connexion between Truth, and 
certain particular Words of theirs, in which 
they find out deep Ayſterys, and I know not 
what; or that Words ſo naturally ſignify the 
Things for which they ſtand, that can't 
be chang d, unleſs you change the nature of 
Things with them, which was the Opinion 
of no leſs a Man than Plato. Every body in 
our days rejects ſo abſurd an Opinion in 
words, tis pity they cou'd not alſo be pre- 
vail'd with to diſown and diſavow it in 
their Practice. 

From the cloſe Connexion which moſt 
People make between Words and Things, a- 
riſes that Love which Men have for ſome 
Words, and the Diſlike they have for others. 
Iaſtead of the Things belov'd, they idolize 
the Words by which they are ſignify'd. 
This is often a great Cauſe of Superſtition. 
Oh! You can't imagine what Majeſty, what 


SanQity, what Authority, what hidden Vir- 


tue, Force and Power there is in ſome 
Words. *Tis not enough to ſay that Homer's 
Words are elegant, ſignificant, of a charm- 
ing Sound, pleaſant and ſweet; yet ſtately, 
magnificent, &c. Alas! what's this to the 

; I 3 purpoſe ? 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomathys. 
purpoſe? Sir, if Lam not much miſiuform'd 
Homer's Poems will cettdinly care you of all 
Diſeaſes. Drink as freely as you pleaſe of 
ſtrong Liquors from Morning till Night, and 
there is a certain Rlace in his Works, I can't 
immediately direct you to the very Page, 
which, duly apply'd according to Art, will 
certainly preſerve you from being tipſy. 
Other Parts of his Works, hung ypon Apple- 
Trees, preſerves the Fruit: Some are good 
2painſt the Toothach, and other parts of his 
orks will certainly cure the Gout, take 
my Word for't; a Diſtemper for ſo many 
Ages reckon'd incurable. If you are re- 
folv'd not to believe me, pray read Ko. 
Keuchen. in Prolegom. notarum ad Serenum Sa- 
monicum, and you'l find I don't always talk 
without Book. Gf — £ | 

To proceed; the Averſion we have from 
ſome Words is altogether as great as the 
Love we have for others. In the general 
Hiſtory of Spain, we have this- Bfory : Says 
Huartus, Two French Ambaſſadots came thi- 
ther, to deſire Alphonſus the Ninth to give 
one of his Daughters in Marriage to their 
Maſter King Philip. Urraca, the elder Siſter, 
was à charming Beauty; Blanche; the youn- 
ger, was not ſo handſom: yet the Ambaſſa- 
dors; / n_—_ to every one's Expettation, 
thoſe Blanche for the ſake of her Name; the 


name Urraca having in it, they thought, 
ſomething odd, uũcommon and ſhecking. 
The name of Herm is to this Day in 
Franet reckon'd unfortunate for their Kings. 
Andit's a Story worth relating, that of Pope 
Paul che Second, who being a very tall, ma- 
2210 40% EIS jeſtick, 
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jeſtick, and every way handſom Man, when Chap. 7. 
took the name of WWW 


he] was choſen Pope, 
Formoſus the Second; but when the Cardi- 
nals told him that the Carcafe of Formoſus 
the Firſt, after it had loſt ſome of its Limbs, 
was thrown into the Tyber, the Gentleman 
was ſtartled, and ſoon weary of his pretty, 
handfom, dreadful Name. How abomina- 
ble to us is the name of Tyrant ? How hate- 
ful to the Romans and Grecians that of a 
King? And no further off than in England, 
and no longer ago than in the time of Crom- 
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wels Protectorſnip, ſome People, as Puf- Diſſert. 
feudorf tells us, had ſuch a Hatred to the Select. 


word Kingdom, that in repeating the Lord's Append. | 
King dom * 


Prayer, they wou'd not ſay, 
come, hut thy Commonwealth, or thy Republick 
come. Free Citys hate the very name of an 
Abſolute Prince; and Strada tells us ſomeyhere, 
that Charles the Fifth did uſe to ſay of the 


Low-Countrymen, That none were more patient of 


-_ 


Slavery,” or more impatient of the Name. 
TB very well known, that 1 was always 


for inoouraging Youth to repeat Comedy, in 
the publick Schools and Academys. My 
Friends were eaſily convinc'd of the Uſeful- 
neſs of ſuch Exerciſes; but beg'd of me, if 
1 had auy thoughts of bringing them into 
Reputation, not to call them Comedys (that's 
a word which ſounds ſtrangely in ſome Peo- 
ples Ears) but Dialogues between young Stu- 
dents;, that then no body wou'd oppoſe my 
Deſign, :' 1 1 


Examples of odious Words and Expreſſions 
Thus, in Theology, ſome 

bear the name of an abſolute Decree, 
107% 5 1 4 nor 


are innumerable. 
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Chap.7. nor others that of Fate. The word Pleaſure 
WY WV will caſt ſome into a Fever, and the word 
Atoms is as malignant to other Conſtitutions, 
Talk to ſome of dowbting of Things not evi- 
dent, tis well if you go to Bed in a whole 
Skin. The word Idea, and thoſe two harm- 
leſs Adverbs, clearly and diſtinctiy, are not 
by a few reckon'd monſtrous and intolerable 
Gueſts in a Chriſtian Country. One thinks 
it a dangerous Expreſſion to ſay, that God 
is poſitively from himſelf. Some will grant 
you that Brutes have no thinking Souls, if you 
will be ſo kind to them as not to call them 
mere Machines. Some abhor the word No. 
velty; and others hate to hear of Philoſoph:- 
cal Liberty. But to ſay all in a word, many 
think all Words us'd by an Author they 
don't eſteem, or once us'd by any in an ill 
Senſe, muſt always have an ill meaning. This 
often prevents them from reading excellent 
Senſe, becauſe it is expreſs'd partly in words 
againſt which they have conceiv'd an inve- 
terate Prejudice. It often bappyns with theſe 
Gentlemen as it did with the Roman Mob; 
who, to revenge fs Death, becauſe Cor- 
nelius Cinna was indeed one of the Conſpira- 
tors, murder d Helvius Cima, a Man altoge- 
ther innocent of the matter, only becauſe he 
was of the ſame name. So our Diſputers of- 
ten fall foul on their own Partys and Opi- 
nions, being blinded with prejudice againſt 
ſome certain Words, us'd perhaps in a dit- 
ferent Senſe from what they imagine, to 
10 they are reſoly'd never to be recon- 
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Nothing occaſions us to oppoſe that which Chap. 7. | | 
we don't underſtand, ſo much as Prejudice, SWW | ö 
which is paſſing a judgment before we have | 
heard the Merits of the Cauſe: Or as Cicero Lib. 1.de | 
defines it, when we take things unknown for Offc. 
known, and blindly aſſent to them as ſuch : | of 1 
Or as in another place, when we raſhly aſſent Lib. 1. e 
to a Propoſition which is falſe, or, at beſt, Divinat. i 1 
not evidently true. Prejudices ſpring from 1 
two Cauſes : the firſt is a Deſire of knowing ww 
much; the ſecond is our Unwillingneſs to =_ 
accuſtom our ſelves to ſuch great Attention | _ 
and Diligence, and Labour, as is neceſlary to | 
the Gratification of this our Deſire. 
Of all Prejudices none are more miſchie- 
yous than thoſe wrong Judgments which we | 
make of Men and their Opinions, without 
examining them. Self-Love makes Men re- | 
joice, when they think they ſee any thing | 
in themſelves by which they excel others. | 
This is a Prejudice ſeldom conquer'd, eſpe- | 
cially if Self-Love be aſſiſted with a mighty | 1 
pretence of Zeal for Religion, and a Love for 4 1 : 
| 
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Truth. 
Multitudes of Prejudices are inftil'd into 
the Minds of Youth by Parents, \Maſters, / 
and others whom they love, and in whom ; 
they have a confidence. If theſe do but tell j 
them of this or the other Author, what 1 
dangerous Tenets, what Poiſon, - Hereſy, 
Sophiſtry, wrong Reaſoning ; what impio 
profane, ridiculous, abſurd Expreſſions a 
Doctrines he's guilty of maintaining: My 
* Maſter has enough of it, I'll 
im, he never has any thing to do 


him again, tho all the while the Book 
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ap. 7. be a very learned, excellent, and valuable 


rmance. | 

Children ſometimes of a brisk Imagina- 
tion, when they hear Bells ringing, fancy 
they hear them utter articulate Sounds; o- 
thers ſee ſtrange Appearances in the Clouds: 
So prejudic'd Perſons meet with ſtrange 
monſtrous Opinions in Authors, for whom 
they have no kindneſs ; which are really no- 
thing but Fictions of their own Brain. 

Many read Books purpoſely to find out 
thoſe Trifles, Errors, Fallacys, Hereſys, 
Blaſphemys, which, as they have been in- 
form'd, make up a great part of the Book 
they are about to read. Theſe People ſel- 
dom miſs their Aim: For being prepoſſeſsd 


with a Notion of the Book's being heretical, 


they'd have a poor Invention indeed, if by 
Miſinterpretations, Inmuendo's, and ſome o- 
ther Arts in which they are expert, they 


cov'd not make themſelves believe ſo. There 


is no Author but may be taken in a wrong 
Senſe, eſpecially by thoſe who judg before 
they read. This Book is not fit to be read. 
Why fo ? I heard fo from a very learned 
honeſt Man. Beſides, I don't like the Title, 
and the. Preface has no Spirit in it, and the 
Stile is faulty. Again, it's an ill Book. Pray, 
for what Reaſon? I have no Eſteem for the 
Author. Why ſo? I hear heis for the new 
Philoſophy. However, my Teachers ſe- 
rionfly warn'd me to be very cautious of 
reading him; he talks cunningly, but they 
tell me there's a Snake in the Graſs.” Be- 
ſides, what good can be expected from Men 
of his Religion, Sect, Society or Party, or 

| even 
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even of his Country? For did ever any good Chap. 7. 
— 


come out of Nazareth ? He diſſents from us 
in Religion, and ſhall we hearken to him in 
Philoſophy ? If he errs in one thing, he 
may in all. Once more; I have no great 
Opinion of this Book. Pray, Sir, your Reu- 
ſon. It's written by an obſcure Author, I 
never heard his Learning much talk'd of; I 
know the Man, and cou'd never obſerve any 
thing extraordinary in his Converſation. It's 
very ſtrange indeed how this Carpenter's 
Son ſhou'd . all this Knowledg. You 
can't imagine how unpromiſing his Counte- 
nance, Diſcourſe, Behaviour, Gate, Dreſs, 
and every thing obſervable about himis. 


He's ſomething paſſionate; and wants the Wit See Hor. 

To taſte a Converſation ſo polite ;, 1. 1. 

Ungraceful in his Motions, and ill dreſt; Sat. os 
And for his Clothes, his Perſon's made a Jeſt. 


It's almoſt incredible, yet very true, that 
ſuch ridiculous pitiful Pretences and Prejudi- 
ces, as theſe mention'd, of which a multi- 
tude of more Inſtances might be given, are 
what intirely and abſolutely governs the 
greateſt part of Mankind, in forming a judg- 
ment concerning Books and Opinions. *Tis 
as impoſſible for ſuch to judg rightly, as for 
a Man to ſee clearly at the bottom of the 
Thames. He can ſee ſomething, but nothin 
diſtinctly. Prejudices alter the Nature an 
Quality of, every thing; that which before 
was a trifling Error, theſe improve into a 
monſtrous Abſurdity, or blaſphemous He- 
reſy, - Prejudice changes Truth into Falſ- 
I hood, 
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» Strait into Crooked, White into 

- Talk to Children about Apparitions, 
and the next time they are in the dark they 
ſee them. After the ſame manner People are 
brought to ſee ſtrange Abſurditys, peſtilent 
Doctrines, helliſh Contrivances and Deſigns, 
in Books written purely for the God « of 
the Publick, and containing nothing but what 
is ſabſervient to that End. 

If our Paſſions and Affections take part 
with our Prejudices, ſuch as Envy, Anger, 
and Hatred of our Antagoniſts; the moſt 
innocent and inoffenſive Opinions in the 
World ſhall not fail of being miſunderſtood 
and miſrepreſented, as the moſt damnable 
and odious Errors under the Sun. 

Pray let none ask me, whether the Wiſe, 
the Learned, and the Philoſophers be guilty 
of theſe Prejudices: For who can be ignorant 
of the Eternal Feuds which are between 
thoſe of differeat Perſuaſions in Religion, 
between different Orders and Societys of 
Men, between different Academys and Uni- 
verſitys, and Men of different Studys, be- 
tween Collegues and School-Fellows, the 
Admirers of the new Philoſophy, and thoſe 
who prefer the old? Who knows not the 
Animoſitys we have againſt thoſe who ſeem 
to ſlight our Learning, reject our Opinions 
who don't enough admire us, as we think; 
or who have the Confidence to diſſent from 
ud But Inſtances of this kind are number- 
eſs. 

Learned Men are, in truth, ſo far from 
having acquir'd the Inſenſibility of the 
Stoicks, that they have not the Gorerament 

an 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 125 
and Moderation of the Peripateticks; and Chap-7- 
ſo 'twill always be, whilſt their Studys 
have not the leaſt tendency to bring them to, 
but to divert them from the knowledg of 
themſelves: Whilſt the Knowledg they hunt 
after is beautiful to the Sight, but of no uſe, 
and makes them proud, ſeldom the better or 
the wiſer, This is the Wiſdom which puſs 
up, 1 Cor. 8.1. and Solomon ſays, That be- 
tween the Proud are perpetual Contentions, Prov. 
13.10. And now, what think you ? Are 
caly Porters and Carmen liable to Prejudi- 
ces 


The moſt miſchievous and deteſtable ſort 
of Diſputants are ſtill behind; I mean thoſe 
red-hot, fiery, flaming Gentlemen, who loſe 
no opportunity of reviling, diſcrediting, 
{landering, belying, and (as much as in them 
lies) of ruining their Neighbours (if they do 
but diſſent from them in Opinions concern- 
ing things confeſs'd to be of an indifferent na- 
ture) in this World, and of damning them 
in the next; and all this under a blaſphe- 
mous pretence of Zeal for God and Religion. 
Theſe Wretches can't hear, talk, nor think 
of any thing but the horrible Hereſys of Men, 
far more Orthodox, and of a far more Chriſ- 
tian Spirit than themſelves. And if you 
don't run into the ſame Exceſs of Riot with 
them, in ſending your honeſt Diſſenting Neigh- 
bours to the Devil and his Angels, in the 
Lake of Fire and Brimſtone, they'l curſe you 
fora FALSE BROTHER, a Lukewarm 
Chriſtian, an Atheiſt, a Betrayer of the Church, 
and what not. In Men, ſays Malebranch, 
Sof a feeble, weak Genius, if at any time 

1 « their 


Recher. 
Tom. 2. 
J. 5 C. 12. 
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« their Hatred, or their Fear, be quicken'd 
« by an ill-grounded- Zeal, tis hard to tell 
« what unjuſt, perverſe, bitter Reflections 
« they'll make upon Perſons and Things. 
« Can theſe be innocent? I tremble to men- 
« tion it. But it's my fixt Opinion, that 
<« in order to bring their Minds to a right 
« Chriſtian Temper, as great a Miracle is 
« neceſſary, as that which occaſion'd St. Paul's 
< Converſion. I ſnou'd pronounce them ab- 
« folately without Hopes of Mercy, cou'd 
« any one be ſo whilſt we have to do with 
« infinite Power, and infinite Goodneſs.” 

In the laſt place, among thoſe who con- 
tend _ Words which they don't un- 
derſtand, you may reckon thoſe Men of Bu- 
fineſs, who are not at leiſure diligently to 
weigh and conſider their Adverſarys Opi- 
nions; and yet won't ſeem to be ignorant 
of them. Thoſe alſo who in diſputing are 
not enough attentive, who will anſwer with- 
out hearing, or conſidering the Objection : 
So that oftentimes neither of the Diſpu- 
tants underſtands the other; but one talks 
of Chalk, the other of Cheeſe. You'd think 
they were in Jeſt, or playing at Croſs-Queſ- 
tions. 

Another ſort of verbal Contenders are 
they who won't underſtand their Antago- 
niſt's meaning. They place their Summum 
Bonum, their greateſt Happineſs in Conten- 
tion and Contradiction. If you affirm, 


they'll deny: If you deny, they'll affirm. 


They hate every Opinion of which they were 
not the Inventors or Patrons : Like Laco in 


Hift. 1. 1. Tacitur, who was Enemy to all Counſels, 


C. 26. 


but 
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they ſhou'd be forc'd to put an end to the 
Controverſy, The Reſpondent won't under- 
ſtand the Opponent, for fear of being forc'd to 
own the Falſhood of the Propoſition he has 
aſſerted. The Opponent won't underſtand the 
Point in Debate, leſt he ſhou'd be forc'd to 
believe it, or have nothing to offer againſt 
it. They who others, won't underſtand, 
for fear of being forc'd to acknowledg a 
Truth either found out, or defended by 
them, or to own our Obligations to them 
for that Truth : No, they'll firſt miſrepre- 
ſent him, and then give him an ill Name. 
They who endeavour to render their Neigh- 
bours odious, won't underſtand them, leſt 
they ſhou'd be compePd by their own Con- 
{ciences to acknowledg that they did them 
an Injury, and that their raging, brutiſh 
Clamours againſt them were unjuſt and ill- 
grounded. They who condemn others with- 
out a hearing, won't underſtand them, leſt 
they ſhou'd be forc'd to acknowledg the 
Raſhneſs of their Judgment. Schiſmaricks 
won't underſtand the Orthodox and Catho- 
lick, leſt their Separation ſhou'd be prov'd 
. groundleſs and unwarrantable. Some won't 
underſtand the Diſreſpecters of the Antients, 
leſt- they ſhou'd find the Antients as liable 
to Error as the Moderns. The Admirers of 
Antiquity won't underſtand the Moderns, for 
fear of finding ſomething in them excellent 
and extraordinary, which to the Antients was 
utterly unknown. The Moderns don't care 


for underſtanding the Antients, leſt they be 
found 
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but his own. Theſe will not underſtand Chap. 7. 
their Adverſarys, for fear by fo doing, 
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Chap. 7.found to be the Inventors of little or no- 
WY thing that is new. And many, who laugh 
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at other Mens , won't underſtand them, 
leſt they themſelves ſhou'd appear ridicu- 
lous, in laughing at what was no ways ſo. 
They who write Books of Controverſy in Reli- 
on, won't underſtand their — leſt 
by ſo doing an end be put at once to their 
Writing and * 2 who — 
for Gain and auſe won't un 
ſtand their adrteter 2 for fear they ſhou'd 
have nothing to confute. They who have 
miſunderſtood an Author, won't underſtand him, 
becauſe they ſcorn to acknowledg themſelves 
miſtaken. Our Contenders about Words won't 
underſtand their Adverſarys, for fear of be- 
ing forc'd to confeſs themſelves Triflers: Too 
— a Task for Fleſh and Blood, and never 
done lince Adam ! 
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CH AP. VII. 


The Signs of this Diſtemper of 
the Mind. 


\ 


ERHAPS we ſhall beſtow our Pains to 
no ill or needleſs purpoſe, if we en- 
quire into the Signs and Symptoms of this 
Evil of the Mind, that we may be prepar'd 
to conſider more attentively the Matter 
which at any time we read or hear debated, 
and to take more care in obſerving and de- 
tecting Logomachys wherever we find them. 
The firſt ſign of contending merely about 
Words is, | | 

1. When 4 Man, ſenſible enough in other 
things, ſhall oppoſe a Truth univerſally agreed to 
by all Mankind ;, "tis probable he differs from 
you more in Words than in Reality. He can't 
disbelieve common Principles, known and 
allow'd by every Man as ſoon as he hears 
and underſtands them. Thus, if the Stoicks 
affirm the moſt exquiſite Paias to be no Evils, 
or to have no harm in them; That a wiſe 
Man can't be unfortunate, tho burning to 
Death in Phalaris's Bull: If Stilpo the Mega» 
rean deny'd that there were Men in the 
World: If ſome modern Philoſophers de- 
ny Fire to be hot, the Air in Winter to be 
cold, Snow to be white; even theſe Virtuoſi, 


tho they ſeem to be at ſuch a vaſt wide dif- 
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Clays. ference from the reſt of Mankind, yet diſa- 
| ds, And in the man- 

ner of expreſſing themſelves, than in any 
thing elſe. * f 4; 7 * LJ F 

2. If eem to deny a thing very eaſily un- 
3 which — 4 to yen ſo clearly and 
unquiſtionably true, that you can t poſſibly deny 
it your Aſſent, nor ſo much at call it into queſ- 
tion wou d you ever ſo feign;, believe that ſuch 
4 one does only in Words, and not really, diſa- 

ee with you. For Reaſon is the Tame in all 

en; ſo that it is impoſſible for one Man 
to think a Propoſition evident, and another 
to think it falſe, if they have a clear and juſt 
Notion of its Senſe and Meaning. There's 
nothing more falſe than that Saying of the 
Academicks, That nothing has ſo certain Evi- 
dence of its being true, but what, for any 
thing we know, may be falſe. And there's no- 
thing more evident than that many things 
are ſo. What can be more certain than this, 
that it's more eaſy to talk as ho does, 
than to believe one Word he ſays? Or that 
he and his Followers are truly call'd 4 Sect 
of Lyars? If we believe St. Auſtin, the Aca- 
demicks were as dogmatical and poſitive as 
any of the Philoſophers, and held Plato's Opi- 
nions for ſo many Oracles. Only to vex and 
teaze the Sroicks, they wou'd have it that no- 
thing cou'd be perfectly known; that thence 
they might prove the Sroicks knew nothing. 
Without diſpute, there are Propoſitions evi- 
deat and certain ; and ſuch as are evident to 
one, are ſo to another, if he rightly under- 
ſtands them. Some things are ſo evident, 
and obvious, and eaſy to be known, that = 
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wor'd think *twas impoſſible there ſhou'd be Chap. 8. ö 
any Diſputes about them; and yet there are ñ .. 
multitudes of Controverſys even about ſuch 1 
things: An inconteſtable Proof that we diſ- 1 
pate about Words, oftner than we do about | 

ngs. | FER. Ad t | 
The Truth of Axioms is ſo manifeſt and ' 

certain, that do but compare the Subject of | 
the Propoſition with its Attribute or Predi- | 
cate, and you'll be ford to own it whe- 1 | 
ther you will or no. You can't ſo much as 1 | 
doubt of it. Let any one deny that two and 14 
two male 3 or that the Whole is greater J 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 


than its Parts; ſet them down for merry 1 
Gentlemen, who love to hear themſelves talk, ' 78 
but don't believe a word of what they ſay. 58 


Many Truths, as evident as theſe, are not- 1 
withſtanding made matters of Debate; par- : "va 
ticularly many: metaphyſical Maxims, whoſe | | 
Truth is as clear as the Sun. Whence come | 
Diſputes then? only from miſunderſtanding 
one another's Words. - BO | 
What I ſay of Axioms, I ſay alſo of Pro- 
ſitidas immediately deducible from them. 1 
or few Men are ſo blind, as not to ſee the 1 
Truth of Propofitions, which are the neceſ- 1 
fary direct Conſequences of firſt Principles, | 
Who does not eaſily conclude, from its being | 
impoſſible for the ſame thing, at the ſame time, 
to be and not to be, that there gan be no 


ſach thing in nature as a Round Square? All | 
our real Differences are about Things merely ' 23M 
probable ; for the finding out of whoſe Truth | 181 


we muſt as much rely on the Report of our . 
Senſes, as the Dictates of our Reaſon; and 9 
truſt our own and others Memorys, and 3 
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132 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 8. argue from the Authority of fallible Men: 
And at the ſame time, perhaps we are much 

more diſpos'd to hearken to the Inſinuations 
of our Fancys and Paſſions, than the ſober 
Dictates of our Reaſon; and have more re- 
gard to what is Profitable or Pleaſant, than 
what is True. Here the Saying certainly 
holds, So many men, ſo many minds, 
But what, ſay you, are there no Diſputes 
about Things evident ? Yes, undoubtedly. But 
then they are about Things difficult to be 
known: Whoſe Truth lies a great way off, 
and muſt be brought to us by a long Train of 
Conſequences, all which every one is not capa- 
ble of marſhalling in his Head, in due Rank 
and File, at the ſame time. Some are not 
vers'd enough in the Sciences ; : others have 
not Quickneſs enough of Apprehenſion: ſome 
have not Capacity of Mind; others are not 
duly attentive; or if they be at firſt, they 
have neither Patience nor Power to hold it 
long. Hence *tis that in difficult Inquirys, 
ſome ſee the Truth clearly, ſome dimly, and 
ſome can ſee nothing of it at all. Here l 
wou'd recommend to you this Rule: Wher- 
ever one, no ways inferiour to you in Parts or 
Learning, oppoſes, what you can't but think 
you — and diſtinctly ſee to be an evident 
Truth; don't believe that his Sentiments are 
really different from yours, before you have exa- 
min d the Controverſy over and over, in all its 
Branches, with a ſedate and attemive Mind. 
3. Whenever a wiſe man, in a Diſpute, ſeems 
to maintain an Opinion manifeſtly abſurd and 
ridiculous, "tis much if you gueſs amiſs, by 
thinking he contends about Mord. They who 
KE. ſearch 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
ſearch into the Meaning of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, obſerve this Rule; When the Words 
wont bear a proper Senſe without running us into 
an Abſurdity, to take up with a figurative one; 
ſince nothing unreaſonable can be juſtly attri- 
buted to the Fountain of Wiſdom, 

I don't ſay but the wiſeſt Men may be miſ- 
taken ; but then we ought to have ſo much 
regard for them, as not to think that at eve- 


133 
Chap. 8. 
NWI 


ry turn they doat, rave, and are out of their 


Wits. If that of Carteſius looks like a Para- 
dox, That “ nothing is more equally divi- 
« ded amongſt Men than a good Mind:“ 
Thus much however we may grant, That 
Reaſon and a good Underſtanding are not our 
Peculiar ;, but To others alſo have their Portion 
and Share of it. So when Cicero ſays, © There's 
e nothing ſo abſurd but what has been aſlert- 
„ ed by ſome of the Philoſophers,” let it 
paſs for a Rhetorical Hyperbole. 

Let us imitate the Criticks, who in cor- 
recting an Author, if they find any Words 
which are obſcure, or faint, and without 
Spirit and Emphaſis; tho the Reading agree 
with the moſt antient Copys, yet they won't 
believe it genuine, but ſubſtitute Words of 
Life and Vigour in their places. We thou'd 
do like the Expounders of Riddles, who dili- 


gently examine every Word, that they mayn't 


miſs of one Ambiguity. Stones, ſays one, 
don't grow in Switzerland. No, ſays our 
cunning Spark, nothing grows without Nou- 
riſhmeat; but, Sir, they are augmented, in- 
creas'd and inlarg'd. Plato ſays, © The Ideas 
Sof all Things are Eternal :” But do's he 
ſay that theſe Ideas, as diſtin& and ſeparated, 
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Chap. 8. not only from the 1 N themſelves of which 
0 


they are Ideas, but al 


Coll. A- 
rift. & 
Plat, 


from the Divine In- 
tellect, exiſted eternally ? If he do's, that moſt 
Elegant Writer Rapin, bas reafon to ſay, 
„ That theſe ſeparate Ideas are ſo abſurd, 
<« that it is impoſſible to think how they 
« cou'd enter into the Thoughts of ſo great 
« a Philoſopher as Plato”. The fame Philo- 
ſopher repreſents Socrates inſtructing Alcibia- 
des, That the Soul only is the Man; and 
c that the Body is as much diſtinguiſh'd from 
« it, as its Inſtrument, as the Butcher is 
&« from his Knife”. Varro asks, whether 
they be as different as the Horſeman and the 
Horſe ;, yet if we imagine Plato thought there 
was no cloſer Tye between the Soul of a 
Man and his Body, than there is between the 
Butcher and his Knife, or the Horſe-man and 
his Horſe, certainly we ſhall do him a piece 
of Injuſtice; he cou'd never think at ſo wild 
a rate. And, how filly wou'd he be who 
ſnou'd go about to confute ſuch an Opinion 
as this? Don't pretend to prove againſt the 
Peripateticks, that there is no Horror of Na- 
ture; That no Appetite or Deſire may be at- 
tributed . to Matter and the Elements: For 
they don't uſe, nor intend their Words in a 
proper literal ſeaſe. Thus, when Curteſſus 
ſays, That God is poſitively from himſelf, 
you onght not to believe that a Chriſtian 
Philoſopher in his right Senſes can entertain 
ſuch an abſurd ſelf-contraditing Notion 
as that of God's being, before he had a Be- 
ing; that he produced himſelf; and whilſt 
he was yet Non-exiſtent, caus'd himſelf ro ex5ſt, 
let none here object to us our Enthuſiaſms, 
Whims 


| 
I Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 35 
Whims and Freaks in Religion; ſome will Chap. 899. 
be fooliſh and vain in their Imaginations in all WV = 
Societys and Conditions of Men; fo were 
the Heathens. But if you charge any groſs 19 ll 
Abſurditys on fuch as Socrates, Plato, Ariſto- 1 
tle or Zeno, you are in the wrong: They _ 
undoubtedly err'd in many things, but then 1 
*twas with Wit and Subtilty; the greateſt 
rt of their Writings and Opinions were 
uch as might be expected from the greateſt 
Men deſtitute of the Light of the Holy 
Scriptures. And as for the Agypti an, tho 
the Common People, who knew little or no- 
thing of their Symbolical Theology, nor the 
Meaning of the Hieroglyphicte, were conſe- 
gently over-run with Barbarifin and Super- 
ition; the Wiſe and Learned amongſt 
them were free from it, and had as little 
Reſpect for their God Serapis, as Jews have | 
for Bread made a God by Tranſubſtantia- | 
tion. | | | 
4. If any aſcribe to his Adverſary, who in | 
other things is quick and apprehenſive enough, 
an Opinion agreeable with his preſent Daß, 
but which manifeſtly claſhes with me other of 
bis avow'd Opinions; it's 4 ſhrewd Sign that the 
Diſagreement ariſes from the Miſunderſtanding 
and ne on of ſome particular Words or 
Expreſſions, Hence nothing more frequent in | 
Books of Controverſy than, Sir, You are re- | 
pugnant with your ſelf, You contraditt what you | 
erted in ſuch 4 place of your Writings. | 
Theſe Accuſations are ſeldom well laid, | 
when charg'd upon Men of Conſideration | 
| 
| 
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and judgment. Their Words may ſeem to 
be repugnant, when their Opinions are uni- 
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136 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 8. form and all of a piece. Pray obſerve, that 
l here ſpeak of thoſe Opinions which are 

founded on and infer'd from Rational Prin- 

__ not ſuch as we believe on account 

of the Authority of others, or becauſe we 

think we remember the Matter of Fa& with 

all its Circumſtances, for here the wiſeſt Men 

ſometimes forget themſelves. Tis not ſo in 

Arts and Sciences, where one Propoſition de- 

pends upon, and is cloſely connected with 

another. Here, it's true, Men of Judgment 

may err, but they can't ſo eaſily be inconſi- 
ſtent with themſelves; ſo that we ſhou'd not 

raſhly aſcribe to Men of Accuracy, Doctrines 

abſolutely deſtructive of the Hypotheſis which 
they maintain. 

Plato, ſays Cicero, in his Timæus and Book 
of Laws, affirms “ that the World is God, 
& as alſo the Heaven, Stars, Earth, Cc.“ 
But muſt we aſcribe this to Plato in the li- 
teral Meaning of the Words ? Is it poſlible 1 
that he ſhou'd here talk ſo abſurdly of the g 
Supreme Being, who in other places talks ſo 
orthodox ly? God, ſays Plato in Plutarch, is a 
Spirit, a diſtin&t and ſeparate Form, with- 
out mixture with any Matter, and obnoxious 
to none of the Paſſions; and Cicero himſelf, 
ſpeaking of Plato, ſays, That the Grecians de- 
ny'd God to have a Body. The ſame Opi- 
nion is conſtantly aſcrib'd to Plato; ſo that 
when he ſeems to ſay what Cicero objects a- 
gainſt him, he mp either ſpeak according to 
the Sentiments of others, or Tuly miſunder- 


ſtands him, 
Many are greatly offended with ſome of 


our Politicians, for affirming that Pringes are | 
4 4 
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att illegally, but may do as they pleaſe. Theſe 
are perhaps crude Expreſſions; but then thus 
much may be ſaid in behalf of theſe Politi- 
cians, that above all things they recommend 
to their Princes the Love of Religion in 
themſelves, and the Encouragement of it in 
their Subjects; and the ſtrict and conſtant 
Exerciſe of juſtice, Clemency, and all the 
other Virtues; and threatning them with the 
greateſt Severity of Divine Vengeance, if they 
act contrary to the Duty and Dignityof their 
Stations, for this very Reaſon, That they 
are UNACCOUN TABLE, and their 
Perſons not liable to be try'd by our Courts 
of Judicature, as Subjects are. 

5- If any in a Controverſy charges his Adver- 
ſary with a very abſurd ſhameful Opinion, ſeem- 
#ngly _—_ enough with ſome of his Expreſ- 
ſions, but to which his Life and Practice have 
been one continued conſtant Contradiction; tis 
much if this be not occaſion'd by 4 — 
Phyſicians, as has been obſerv'd, often differ 
about the Nature of a Diſtemper, yet agree 
in their Preſcriptions; a certain Sign of their 
differing about Words. 

The beſt Interpreter of many of the Phi- 
loſophers Sayings is their Practice. Laertius 
informs us, twas Pyrrho's Opinion, that no- 
thing was good or evil, juſt or unjuſt by Nature; 
*twas only Cuſtom made them ſo: An im- 
pious Expreſſion no doubt, and deſtructive 
of all common Honeſty ! But was Pyrrbo ſuch 
a Beaſt as to aſſert this? without Diſpute, 
if we may believe the ſame Laertius, who 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


Chap. 8. adds, That there's nothing in the Aſſertion 
but what was exactly agreeable with his Life 


lb. 10. 


and Fractice. 

But what ſhall we ſay of Epicurus > Oh, 
thinks an unthinking Spark, he's a gallant 
Philoſopher! I love Philoſophy ; not that 
which conſiſts in airy Speculations, but which 
is delicious and palatable : They think of 
no Company in Epicurus's Gardens, but ſuch 
jolly boon Companions as Apicius That in- 
ſtead of Books, Pen, Ink and Paper, there's 
nothing to be ſeen but Tables cover'd with 
all manner of Varietys and Daintys, and 
Bottles of the moſt rich and generous Wines. 
If Epicurus were alive, and theſe to viſit him, 
how ſadly wou'd they be diſappointed in 
their Entertainment! Ask Laertius what 
was ordinarily his Bill of Fare every Day, 
he'll inform you *twas nothing but coarſe 
Bread and Water. But then our Maſter of 
Pleaſure far'd more ſumptuouſly on gay Days 
and Feſtivals? Why truly here you'll be de- 
ceiv'd again, if you promiſe your ſelf any 
thing like a Vitellian Banquet: Here are none 
of your Thoufands of Fiſhes and Birds; nor 
the Livers, Brains, Tongues and Entrails of 
Stares, Pheaſants and Peacocks, the beauti- 
ful Birds call'd Phenicoprers, and Lampreys. 


Laert. ib. What then? Hear out of Laertius what he 


Ep. 21. 


approaches Epicuruss Gardens, and ſees the 


writes for; © Pray, ſays he to his Friend, 
« fend me a little Cytheridian Cheeſe, be- 
« cauſe I deſiga to regale ſome Friends with a 
% very handſome ſplendid Banquet. But 
perhaps Epicurus's Word is not to be taken. 
Hear then what Seneca ſays, When any 


cc In- 
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« Inſcription, Come in Sir, You are very Chap- 8. 
&« welcome, here's Pleaſure for your Enter 
cc tainment, the greateſt Good Man is capa- 
« ble of enjoying : You'll find an honeſt 
« Maſter of the Family, extremely hoſpita- 
« ble and ſincerely kind: He'll entertain you 
« with very good Barley-Cakes, and as much 
« clear Spring-Water as you pleaſe to drink, 
« and will take what Care he can to convince 
« you that you are very welcome.” Many 
wou'd think it very hard to live ſuch an ab- 
ſtemious Life, who notwithſtanding are al- 
ways clamouring and declaiming againſt Epi- 
curus and the Epicureans. If any who liv'd 
in extreme Poverty, in the ſtricteſt Tempe- 
rance, yet with the greateſt Content, ſhou'd 
publiſh an Opinion that Riches were the 
Chief Good; I ſhou'd preſently be inclin'd to 
think that he underſtood the word Riches 
1a another ſenſe than we — do. The 
fame I judg of Epicurus when he uſes the 
word Pleaſure : It's the moſt improbable Sup- 
poſition in the World, if it be not impoſſible, 
that a Man ſnou'd live fo ſtrictly as he liv'd, 
and have ſuch looſe licentious Principles, 
as it's generally beliey'd he had. I wiſh our 
Divines wou'd more — 2 judg of Mens 
Opinions by their conſtant Practices: Did 
they follow this Method, they wou'd not fo 
often 1njure their Neighbours out of Conſci- 
ence, and ſet whole Kingdoms and Common» 
wealths in a Flame, under a Pretence of Pre- 
ſerving the Church. 

6. When in a Controverſy the Diſput ants prove 
both the affirmative and negative Part of the 


Queſtion by the ſame Arguments, it ſeldom _ 
ur 
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Chap. 8. but the Queſtion in debate is either wr 
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ut or 
ood; for knowing acute et 
but ſee the Tendency of an Argument, eſpc- 
cially if the Conſequence be eaſy and clear : 
And therefore when an Argument is retort- 
ed upon them, there's generally ſome Miſun- 
derſtanding in the Caſe. Two Oppoſites can't 
be prov'd by the ſame Argument, therefore 
thoſe ſeemingly contrary Propoſitions can't 
be Oppoſites, nor contrary. To give an In- 
ſtance: 

Claudins Salmaſius and Daniel Heinſius, two 
bright Ornaments of the laſt Age, held a 
mighty Controverſy concerning the Helleniftick 
Language; whether the Septuagine Verſion of 
the Old Teſtament, and the New Teſtament, 
were written in that peculiar Language, or 
Dialect, call it as you pleaſe, or no? No, 


ſays Salmaſius: I beg your Pardon, ſays 
Heinſius. Well, Partys were made, and 


ſharp Books written on both ſides; but a 
Paſſage worth reading is Salmaſius's Conclu- 
fion of his Book, which he calls che Funeral 
of the Helleniſtick Language. He introduces 
Heinſiolus (as he ridiculouſly calls his Adver- 
fary, the great Hejnſims) as the Phænicle (not 
the Phenix you may aſſure your ſelf) of the 
Age, the Regaliolus (for ſooth) or Little Wren 
of the Learned ; and the Luſciniola, or little 


Nightingale Oy the way one wou'd think 
Wrens and Nightingales ſmall enough with- 


out the Epithet little) I ſay, the little Nightin- 


gale of Eloquence, inconſolable, and ſighing 


in mournful Notes the Loſs, not of Hylas 
nor Hermegardes, but of his Daughter, that 
Dear and Lovely Girl, his chief and only 
| Delight, 
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Delight, nam'd Helft:ſticula (again withyour Chap. 8. 
Diminutives ! ) violently raviſh'd Fan dim NS | 
by the Great Salmaſius, tho leſs, it ſeems, 11 
than little Heinſius. Can any thing in the | ö 

| 


World be more ridiculous, more pedantick, * 1 
more rude, more ungentlemanlike, or more . + 
8 than this canting, inſulting Rhap- 1 
ody of Salmaſius? And what was all this 9 
for? Truly, beſides the Digreſſions, ſuch as 1 
References to the Fewiſh, Grecian and Roman 9 
Antiquitys, Conſiderations of ſome Places of 4 l 
x 


Scripture, and other Writers; all that's left 
is a mere Noiſe about nothing, a pitiful Le- | » 84 
omachy. They who ſay that the Language = 
in which the Septuagint and New Teſtament = 
are written is the Helleniſtict, mean by it a 1 
ge that's not purely Greek, but partly 
patch'd up with Hebraiſms, Syriaſms and Chal- 
deiſms : That ſuch is the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint and New Teſtament, is paſt all Diſ- 
pute. Pray what does Salmaſius and his Fol- 
owers ſay to this? Why, that theſe Helle- 
niſms are not a Language, pray obſerve; con- 
ſequently not an Helleniſtict Language, but a 
mere Device. Well, what's all this to the | 
rpoſe, Great, High and Mighty Monſieur ? 1 
Your Adverſarys will allow you to call it F 
an Hebraiſtick, Exhelleniſtick, Aphelleniſt ick | 
Language, or Diale& if you pleaſe, or what elſe 
you pleaſe, they won't ſtand with you about a 1 
Word. Oh! but ſays ſbremd Salmaſins, I have 44 
gain'd my Point; for if what you call ſo be 1 
not the Helleniſtick Language, by your own Con- Wt 
feſſion the Septuagint Tranſlation and New 1 
Teſtament can't be written in the Helleniſtiel ; b 
| ' Language. | | | 
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142 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. | 
Chap. 8. Lange ge, What ious Trifling was this 
CV about ords! Oo + 
7. Moſt of the Diſputes concerning Defini- 
tions aud Diviſions are mere Logomachys. For 
(not to 1155 that theſe Diſpates are but a- 
bout the Method and Manner of treating the 
Sciences, 'Which is a kind of contending a- 
bout Words) Definitions are either Nominal 
or . | TY; Den, or Definitions 
of the thing it -ſelf, we regard more its Re- 
rity. a Conformi to the Prec of 
Fo han we do ivy Truth. This i De- 
no m 
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4 Auen is ſomewhat obſcure; add this Word, 
= twill de much clearer and more intelligible. 
> By no means; twill then be too long by 
'Y two, if not three Syllables. In one Defini- 
1 tion there's a fad t, there's no Ge- 
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We | mus to be found: And in another, he's a 
=! mere. Stranger, he claims Kindred of the reft I 
=o, of the Words in the Definition, but not one 84 
5 Soul will owh him. Lamentable Caſes ! One 4 

© | defines Logick, the Art of thinking ' arighr. ; 
F And why gbr ? ſays another; is it not in- 
„ 7 the word Art A I 5s the gue i 
4 ef ſpeaking well. Yes, and Writing too, ſays > 
another. Your Pardon, ſays the fi ſt. How I 
ridiculous is it to bring Copulatives and Diijunc- 4 

6 

| 

; 


3 


1 tives into Definitions ? 4 
n To diſpute about nominal Definitions, is 4 
# certainly to contend about Words. But 


x HED 


= | there are multitudes of theſe which paſs for 1 
4 Definitions of the Thing it ſelf, and not of ; 
3 the Name. I define a Cauſe to be, 4 Princ:- 1 
e diſtinit from that of which it is a Principle: 
ou'll define it otherwiſe perhaps; Pm con- I 
rent. But according to my Definition, Mat- 4 
ter 4 
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daily diſtinguiſh'd from y. And what 
harm is there if they be not? Is there any 
Injury done to the Commonwealth ? Bat nei- 
ther are they Parts of , if you define 
a Part rightly, when you ſay, 77e a thing 
really diftintt from every other thing of the 
fame whole to which it belongs. I confeſs theſe 
Definitions will deprive Matter and Form of 
ſome Titles of Honour, but the Principles of 
Body will be never a whit the leſs noble. 
You tell me my Definition of Motion is 
very faulty, becauſe it only agrees with local 
Motion. And ſuppoſe I be minded to define 
only Local Motion, or to call nothing Motion 
but what is Local, what ill Conſequence can 
you infer from hence ? Conſequence ! Why, 
mercy upon us ! at this rate Generation, Cor- 
ruption, Augmentation, Diminution, Alteration, 
won't be Motions. Pray dear Good Sir, don't 
be out of Patience, or out of Heart; in- 
ſtead of their old names given them by their 
Godfather Ariſtotle, they ſhall have as new, 
pretty, modiſh, and faſhionable a name gi- 
ven them as you can wiſh. | 
Not leſs trifling are the Diſputes con- 
cerning the Diviſions of Things: As when the 
Debate is, Whether Being or Entity be more 
properly diſtribated into ten Categorys, or 
two, or three? Whether it be better to di- 
vide” Magnitude into a Line, and a thing de- 
lineated;, and then the thing delineated into 
Sarface and Body? Or to divide it immedi- 
ately into Line, Surface and Body? Whether 
there be five Senſes, or, as Scaliger will have 
. it 


14 
ter and Form can't be reckon'd two Cauſes of Chap. 8. 
Body; one being only mentally, the other mo. 
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Chap. 8. it, ſix, or more; according to their Notion, 
WY who won't allow Touching or Feeling to be a 
fiogle Senſe, but to be diverſify'd by the va- 
riety of its Objects? Whether there be only 
two ſorts of Plants, according to Moſes*s Di- 
viſion of them into Trees and Herbs ; or three, 
Trees, . Shrubs, and Herbs; or four, Trees, 
Shrubs, Herbs, and Garden-Herbs fit for Food; 
and whether a fifth fort may be allow'd, 
ſuch as Muſhrooms, Puffs, &c. I fancy at a 
Feaſt, a Man, who was very hungry, wou'd 
ſoon grow very angry, to hear the Carvers 
diſpute into how many Fragments this Join: of 
Meat, or that Srurgeon ſhou'd be divided; an 
of the beſt manner of cutting up this Hare, 
or that Pullet, till he had quite loſt his Ap- 
tite. And is it not great pity that Men, 
earneſtly deſirous of Truth, ſhou'd be ſo 
long hinder'd from the Sight and Knowledg 
of it, by, I don't ſay needleſs filly Diſtinc- 
tions, but by long, uſeleſs Controverſys a- 
bout them? when Diviſions may be arbirra- 
ry, if no conſiderable part be omitted. 

8. If any one be very tenacious of ſome gene- 
ral Expreſſions, which either ſignify nothing diſ- 
tinctiy, or admit of divers ſignifications : if, 
when deſir d to explain them, he heſitates, and 
can't or won't find out plainer Words to expreſs 
himſelf by; but will bave bis own to be ſo clear, 
that you can't well miſunderſtand him Diſ- 
putes with ſuch are generally merely verbal Con- 
tentions. Some imagine if a Word be com- 
mon, it muſt of conſequence be clear and 
ſignificant, tho it be ever ſo confus'd and 
indiſtinct. If they think they underſtand 
themſelves, they won't ſuppoſe but you un- 

| derſtagd 
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for ask them the meaning 
Word, and the determin'd Senſe in which 
they uſe it; they can't give you a ready An- 
ſwer, but will be very angry at your Imper- 
tinence in asking Queſtions: about Words fo 
very plain and uſual. And you can by no 
means perſuade them to omit for the pre- 
ſent a Word liable to exception; if they do 
this, they can hold forth no longer, If theſe 
Men are zealous for Liberty, the word Li- 
berty is in their mouths on every occaſion. 
If their Superiours do any thing contrary 
to their Inclinations and particular Intereſts, 
it's an Infringement of their Liberty: if they 
at any thing indecently, they are privi- 
leg'd to do ſo by their Liberty. Ask them 
the particular Senſe in which they take the 
Word, they won't take it well of you. 

But you go on; Do you mean the Liberty 
of the Community, or of ſingle Perſons 2 If 
the latter, do you mean a Freedom from all 
Subjection, or from ſome certain troubleſom or 
chargeable Dutys, to which your Subjection 
renders you obnoxious? A few ſuch Queſ- 
tions as theſe will make them quite out of 
Patience with you. What, dont you know 
what Liberty is? Tou are not fit to be talk'd 
with. Some are very earneſt for the Reſti- 
tution of their Rights and Privileges, who 
can't name one but what they enjoy. But 
they think in general theſe Words ſignify 
ſome very great and excellent thing, which 
if they were once in poſleſſion of, they 
ſnou'd be wouderfully happy. 
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derſtand them as well. And perhaps you do: Chap. $! 
of this and that 
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146 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 8. Here let it be obſerv'd, that an obſtinate 
”F UWYV zdherence to obſcure and ambiguous Words, 
is a ſign of a Mind fond of contending a- 
bout Words: but that, on the other hand, 
there are ſome who will not be ſatisfy'd with 
the plaineſt Words. Thus the Arians cou'd 
We by no means underſtand Owsg1&, a word 
i fignifying one of the ſame Eſſence; not becauſe 
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*twas obſcure, but becauſe *twas too plain 
and caſy to be underſtood. 

9. If two diſpute about a Propoſition, of which 
you have a very clear and diſtintt Perception; 
but at the ſame time you apprehend the Mean- 
A ing, Drift and Deſign of the Arguments of nei- 
= ther the one nor the other : you may be pretty cer- 
| rain that they diſpute merely about Words. 
For if you, who calmly conſider what is of- 
fer'd on both hands, underſtand neither; 
= how ſhow'd they, who, in the heat of Diſpu- 
HB tation, conſider more what they themſelves 
= have to ſay, than what their Adverſarys ſay 
nl or have ſaid, be thought more intelligent? 
W | Belides, the Hope of Victory, and the Shame 
= of being outdone (which Conſiderations can't 
vi but at ſuch a JunQure, and on ſuch an Occa- 
'F ſion, diſtrac their Thoughts in ſome degree) 
'Y muſt needs be a means, not at all of iUumi- 
1 nating the Underſtanding, but of rendring 
3 it dark and confus'd. But let it be obſerv'd, 
1 that the Rule holds good, wheif the Debate 
= ! is about a Theſis, in an Art or Science, which 
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1 you know equally well with either of the 
Wo Diſputants; which I wou'd alſo have well 
„ remember'd, when we come to ſpeak of the 
= other Signs of Controverſys being merely a- 
.'F bout Words. For to the ignorant many 
"if | things 
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imaginable:: One thing more I wou'd have 
obſerv?d, that the four laſt Signs of a Diſ- 
putation's being merely about Words, is 
principally apply'd to thoſe Debates in our 
Academys, where Reſpondem and Opponent 
ſpeak _ Face to Face, I ſhall add no 
Examples, they being eafily taken notice of, 
and eyery day obvious to the intelligent and 
genſid er ate Reader. 2 252 

10. / notwithſtanding your Attention, and 
perfett | Knowledg of the Theſis debated, you 
can't underſtand the Argument which the Oppo- 
nent brings ro invalitate its Truth; it's a Sign 


of. a Logomachy- Fot many times the Oppo- - 


nent offers his Arguments againſt a Propoſi- 
tion, only with à general Deſign of fayin 
ſomething," before he has well conſider“ 
What is Proper to be ſaid, and really for his 
Purpoſe. *' No wonder if in ſuch a Caſe, 
which often happens, that you don't under- 
ſtand the Objection, when the Opponent him- 
ſelf has not a clear Notion of it. The Re- 
ſpandent fights with a ſhadow, has either no 
Enemy, or one not ſufficiently provided with 
Arms: He begins the Combat with a mighty 
Noiſe, and that's the main of his Artillery: 
His Piſtols are charg'd with Gunpouder e- 
nough, but there's never a Bullet in them; 
they give a great Report without doing the 
leaſt Execution, and may put a faint-hearted 
Man in a fear, but can do no other — 
Il. If in a Diſputation, you apprehend very 
well, wh the Propoſition Me — the Argu- 
ment of the Opponent againſt it; but, with all 
. L 2 your. 
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things are obſcure and inextricable, which to Chap. 82. 
the Learned appear with all the Clearneſs SW 
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148 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
" Chap. 8. your Attention, can't underſtand the Defence of 
tb Reſpondent ;, you may 1 ſuſpett, that 
the Remainder of the Diſpute will prove a mere 
Logomachy. For this is often an infallible 
ſign, that the Reſpondent caa ſee nothing ex- 
ceptionable in the Opponent's Argument : 
He muſt not ſay nothing, nor poorly give up 
the Cauſe ; his wiſeſt way is t to 
puzzle the Opponent with hard words, which 
neither he himſelf, nor any Mortal beſides can 
underſtand, If you can't fairly beat your 
Adverſary, throw Duſt in his Eyes. Ply 
him with unintelligible, inſignificant Words ; 
you'll quickly tire. him at leaſt with Sounds 
— Senſe, oo Words without 1 
12. If in a Diſputati an, after you have for 
ſome time very > | ined both Reſpondent 
and Opponent, on a ſu a Miſt — A and 
you underſtand neither; you may well conclude, 
that all the Remainder, of their Diſputation will 
be a Contention about Words. This is the miſ- 
fortune of almoſt all Diſputations, where the 
Conteſt is not ſo much for Truth, as Victory. 
In the beginning you eaſily obſerve Perſpi- 
cuity and Order: The Arguments, Replys, 
and Inſtances are all oppoſite, and. intelligi- 
ble. You ſee the Diſputants, and keep them 
company a long time; when on a ſudden they 
are vaniſh'd, and quite loſt. Vou can ſee 
neither of them ; nor they, nghting in per- 
fect Darkneſs, can't be well ſappos'd to ſee 
one another; ſo that their Arguments muſt 
needs be merely blind Logomachys. 
To theſe Signs of a Controverſy's or a 
Diſputation's being about Words, you may 


add what was faid before concerning the __ 
| ſes 
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ſes of Logomachys; Cauſes being the Signs Chap. 8. 
af their Effects, as Clouds are of Rain. 
wou d not have any think theſe Signs equally | i 
certain or infallible ; or that any, finding one | | 
or more of theſe Signs in a Debate, ſhou'd | 
reſently conclude it a Logomachy without 
rther examination. No; before he pre- 
tends to paſs a judgment, let him in the firſt 
lace be ſure to underſtand the Opinion of 
th Diſputants, and then compare them to- 
her with all the ExaQneſs and Diligence 
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e is maſter of. By this time he may make a | | | 
pretty certain Judgment. His Opinion of iv 
the Debate, before ſuch Examination, cou'd 1 


be grounded only on Probabilitys. 
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A MON other Remedys againſt this 
/ Evil, whether it be proper to-preſceibe 
-Hellebore, merely from the Authority of C- 
neades, I am not over-confident. If that 
Herb has ſo much Virtue in it as to clear the 
Underſtanding of all its Prejudices;''and the 
Mind of its fond Deſire of Vain-glory : If it 
be an infallible Help againſt Anger, Hatred, 
Envy, Party-taking, the Love of Quarrelling, 
unjuſt Suſpicions, and Zeal without either 
Knowledg or Charity : If it be good to ſet- 
tle fickle and volatile Wits ; to reduce wan- 
.dring Thoughts; and to clear the Sight of 
our Underſtandings, that it may diſcern the 
Nature and Propertys of Things thro the 
Diſguiſes and Miſrepreſentations of Words: 
If Hellebore, I ſay, has ſo much Virtue in it, 
it's certainly a very ſovereign Medicine, an 
excellent, I had almoſt ſaid a never-failing 
Remedy againſt the Diſtemper under conſi- 
deration. Carneades and many of the Anti- 
=nts-usd it for theſe Purpoſes ; but I don't 
thorowly underſtand the Nature of Herbs, 
and therefore will not turn Mountebank. In 
this Chapter I ſhall treat of ſuch Remedys as 
are good for the Cure of the Diſtemper ; in 
the next, which will be the laſt, of thoſe 
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which are of uſe to preſerve us from it. Chan. o- 


AMC | 
1. An excellent Means of deſtroying all 


| Logomachys at once, Root and Branch, wou'd 


be an Univerſal Dictionary, compos'd by a 
Man, or rather Men of very clear Heads, 
quick-ſighted in diſcovering, and acute in diſ- 
cerning the Opinions of the Learned; and 
who are diligent and ready, and able to teach 
them to others in a plain and natural Me- 
thod. They ſhou'd inſert and explain Alpha- 
betically all Words and Forms of ſpeaking 
which have occaſion'd Logomachys : They 
ſnou'd put a diſtint Mark upon ſuch Words 
as are of no Signification, thoſe of an uncer- 
tain, thoſe of a various and unconſtant, and 
thoſe of a confus'd Signification : All Words 
which have a certain, conftant, and diſtinct Sig- 
nification, ſhou'd have a Place there, ſnou'd 
be exactly and clearly defin'd, and Examples 
ſhou'd be added to illuſtrate the Definition : 
And notice ſhou'd be given if theſe Words 
be us'd by any Authors in an uncertain, un- 
conſtant and confus'd Senſe ; for Words us'd 
by the Learned in a certain limited Senſe, 
will, when they fall into vulgar Mouths, have 
their Senſe alter'd and deprav'd, and their 
Signification mutilated or ealarg'd. 

Such a Lexicon wou'd be of unſpeakable 
Advantage to the Learned World, both for 
the underſtanding of the Arts and Sciences, 
and the Diminution, at leaſt, if not the ut- 
ter Deſtruction of all Contending about 
Words : *Twou'd be an Uadertaking worthy 
of the Learned Age we live in, which, above 
all that have preccded it, has with the greateſt 
bo L 4 Iadultry 
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Chap. . Induſtry arm'd themſelves againſt the Cheatꝭ 
WY WV of unintelligible Cant, and has had the 


moſt generous and ardent Ambition of ac- 
quiring a clear and diſtinct Knowledg of 
Things, If the Work be too great for a 
few, let it be diſtributed amongſt many : 
Let one be confin'd to the Conſideration © 

one Art, and another to that of another Sci- 
ence: Or rather, let this Man be at the 
pains to examine one Author, and that a- 
nother, whoſe Words and Expreſſions have, 
thro their own or their Reader's fault, oc- 
caſion'd Diſputes about Words. To give an 
Inſtance, let one Gentleman take in hand the 
Works of Renatus Deſcartes, pick out all thoſe 
Words of which his Adverſarys complain ; 
then range them in Alphabetical Order, ex- 
plain and define them clearly, and without 
the leaſt Ambiguity, according to the Senſe 
of the Author: Let the ſame be done by o- 
ther Authors, and many Indexes collected in- 
to one body, will finiſh and compleat the 
Univerſal Dictienary we ſpeak of. 

2. Another means of putting a ſtop, if 
not an end to theſe Contentions about Words, 
wou'd be te clear the Arts and Sciences, not 
only of all thoſe words which either have none, 
or 4 very uncertain, or confus'd Signification, 
(theſe are a perpetual occaſion of Logoma- 
chys) but of thoſe alſo which by their leſſer 
Clearneſs and Perſpicuity adminiſter Fewel to 
Diſp ut at ions, which, expreſs'd in plainer words, 
wou d ſoon vaniſh into ſmoak; eſpecially thoſe 
Which were invented for no other reaſon 
than for increaſing the number of Diſputes, 
for obſcuring things eaſy to be * 

+ Wit 
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with hard unheard-of Names; for conceal- Chap. gs 
ing the Ignorance of the Inventors, and for, 
raiſing them in the eſteem of the Vulgar. | 
Stephanus G auſſenus ſpeaking of the Queſtion, 1 
Whether Theology be an Art or Science? 118 
ſays it's a Logomachy. Wou'd you ſee this | 


wkr—__y ws I 0 
— CC — - . 


Truth with your naked Eyes? Why then, - # | 

lay aſide for a little time thoſe equivo- F in 
cal Words, Art, Science, Sapience; and en- K | 
quire into the nature of Theology, without 
calling it by this or that Name; and the | 
— our modern Diſputants, and you'll | | 


find 'em agree entirely in the main Points, 
gnd diſagree in little, if any thing, but 
Words, the fatal 1 of our Age! 4 
I wou'd by no means be ſo moroſe and ill- \ | 
natur'd as not to tolerate even the School- | 
Terms, thoſe of them which are ſignificant, 1 
and have met with the univerſal Approbation 1 
of the Learned: But let them be tolerated | | 
on this condition, that they live amicabl 
and friendly, and don't at every turn br 
the Peace and commit Diſorders ; let ſuch | 
be baniſh'd the Commonwealth. Some wou'd 
i 

b 


recommend them to us by ſaying, They of- 
ten expreſs more in twenty words than we | 
can, by our common Diſcourſe, in ſo many 1 
Lines. But I ſay, it's better to expreſs that 14 
in many words, which many underſtand, than 11 
to expreſs in few words what ſcarce one un- 4 
derſtands : It's better to uſe ten words which St! 
require no words to explain them, than two 1 
or three which require a thouſand. There 1 
are Philoſophers in our days, who in Books | 
of no prodigious bulk, have, without the aſ- | 
ſiſtance of the Schoolmen, comprehended b 1 
6 ; | more Tt 
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222 more than is perhaps in all their Volumes put 
together. Bat you'll ſay, it's a difficult Task 
to quit the School-Terms; it's impoſſible to 
rtuade the Scotiſts and Thomiſts to part 
with thoſe Delicacys. 


Hor. Lz: Either becauſe they learnedly diſcard 

Ep. 1. A Truths but what are to their Notions ſquar'd; 
Or juag, Juniors ſhou'd their Wiſdom teach, 
It won d their Ignorance, in Tears, impeach 
And bluſh, the Man ingenuouſly ſhou'd own 
That all was Stuff, the Boy had ſwallow'd down. 


Let every one do as much towards it as 
he can, and carefully abſtain from all ambi- 
guous Words; give an inſtance that Philoſo - 
Phy may be without them, and inculcate as 

much to his Diſciples and Pupils. If ſuch 
Words are propos'd to him, let him not be 
aſham'd to own that he does not underſtand 
them, or think it diſhonourable to ask the 
Meaning of them: If every one took this 
Courſe, every one wou'd be compel'd to { 
ſo as to be underſtood. Learned Men have 
made no inconſiderable Advances towards 
Fpeaking and writing plainly and intelligibly. 
We begin to be inquiſitive after the Senſe 
of every Word, and have almoſt forgot to 
admire Nonſenſical Jargon: Nor are we a- 
ſham®d to make profeſſion of our Ignorance 
'of thoſe Words which our Authors them- 
ſelves ſeem not well to underſtand ; our mo- 
dern Phitoſophers have approv'd themſelves 
8 of Truth and Nature, not of 
Words. 


3. Twon'd very much diminiſh the number of 
Contentions about Words, if Men wou d give over 
| - writing 


. 


doriting againſt one another's Perſotis, and enter Chap. 9. 
Saito no other Conſideration than that of the Opi- STI 


mont their Antagoniſts maintain d. Did we write 
not ſo much againft Men, Books and Partys, 
as purely againſt their Errors, we ſhou'd not 
1o' often contend merely about Words, The 
Opinion we endeavour to confute, is moſt 
times really repugnant to our Sentiments of 
things; but when our Aim is, not ſo much 
to ſhew the weakneſs of the erroneous Opi- 
nion, as of the Perſon who maintains it, tis 
much if we eſcape a Fallacy of Words. A 
Perſon who labours to prove Deſcartes a 


tick, 'may, by miſunderſtanding his Words, 


wrong both his own Judgment and the other”s 
Reputation; but if he can diſprove that Scep 
ticiſm, which he imagines to be the 'Confe- 

ence of Deſcartes's Opinions, without per- 
ſonal Reflections, he will do ſomething wor- 
thy of a man's Notice. 

But, . fay you, the Opinion of this Man, 
that Author, or ſach a Set, is wicked and 
impious. What then? Diſprove that wicked, 
impious Opinion: Spare it = but bring 

our ſtrongeſt Arguments againſt it; and no 
y, but they who have a very fond Con- 
ceit of their own Opinions, will find fault 
with you. What neceſſity is there of charg- 
ing one with this Opinion, another with 
that, when they both perhaps diſclaim the 
one and the other? But young Men are to 
be caution'd againſt certain Authors, Books 
and Factions. 'm of your mind; they ought 
not only to be warn'd, but arm'd againſt them: 
but let it be with the ſound, ſubſtantial 
Knowledg of the Truth, and undeniable Ar- 
guments, and not with perſonal 1 
boa : * 1 f al 
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Chap. o. and Invectives againſt Books they never read, 
and Men whoſe Principles they never conſi- 
der'd nor underſtood. We render Truth it 
ſelf ſuſpected, when we go about to defend 
it by the ſame Arts which People uſe, when 
they wou'd trick, deceive and abuſe us. One 
good Property young Men have, many of 
them, that they ſeldom fail of reading, and 
carefully examining a Book which they ſee 
cenſur'd, or threatned to be ſuppreſs'd. On 
this very account the Carteſian Philoſophy is 
much more oblig'd to its Enemys than its 
Friends, for its being ſo univerſally read as 
it has been throughout the civiliz'd part of 
the World. Let us therefore contend againſt 
Errors, rather than thoſe whom we judg Er- 
roneous, and prefer Truth before Reputation 
and a great Name: But, we have a certain 
Malignity in our Temper, which makes us 
| ſour and ill-natur'd. Thus *tis not enough 
to ſay, God is not from himſelf poſitively, ſo as 
ro be the Author of bis own Being; this is flat 
and infipid ; there's no Spirit nor Life in it: 
Il-will muſt go farther, and ſeek an Author 
for the Opinion; then he's in his Element, 
and thus he begins: Deſcartes, that Blaſphe- 
mer of God, has the Impudence to ſay that 
God is poſitively from himſelf ;, as tho he him- 
ſelf produc'd himſelf, and ſo was, before 
he WAS. . | 
4. A good way to leſſen the number of Logo- 
machys wou d be, to diſpute not ſa much of ge- 
neral Ideas, as of the ſeveral Species or Kinds of 
Things; and to deſcend from Univerſals-to thoſe 
'$ Notions of Things which are more particular and 
x diſtinct. The Marks by which we diſtinguiſh 


Fi general Notions from one another, are * 
a | 0 
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and limited Signification. Hence *tis that 
moſt Diſputes concerning the Sciences relate 
to the General Parts of Phyſicks and Metaphy- 
fcks, for example, and to the Prolegomena. 
When we come to Particulars, Controverſys 
will ceaſe; and Logomachys will leſſen, if not 
W vaniſh. | 
Beſides, we often uſe Words in a more 
confin'd and narrow Senſe than our Antago- 
niſt does; ſo that he does not underſtand 
us clearly. This ſets us to Diſputing; which 
will be ſoon over, if we don't wander up 
and down, and loſe our ſelves in the Terra 
Incognita of General and Abſtrafted Notions, 
but come directly to the particular Point in 
debate. Changes in a Kingdom or Common» 
Wealth are of dangerous Conſequence, ſays one: 
No, ſays t'other. How now ſhall we recon- 
cile theſe two People? Very well, when they 
come to explain themſelves : For, one talks 
of changing the eſſential Form of our Go- 
verament, the repealing our Laws, Cuſtoms, 
and antient Statutes, and a total Change 
and Alteration of our Conſtitution. By 
Changes in a Government the other means, 
that by the Excellency of the Prince's Admi- 
niſtration, and other concurrent Circumſtan- 
cds, our Manners are reform'd, Piety is en- 
courag'd and promoted, and Learning flou- 
Fimes: ſo that theſe agree as ſoon as they 
-pnderſtand one another. | 48 
But to proceed from theſe 
ſome more particular Remedys 11 5 
gomachys; and ſince we are as liable to con- 
tend about Words as any other, let us, * 


1 57 
. manifeſt and legible as thoſe which are Chap. p: 
amp'd upon Words of a more determin d AV 


general, to 
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4 Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chaps. of all ſeek after Means for our own Cut 


and then concern our ſelves for that. of 


others. 
1. The firſt Remedy to cure us of the Fol: 
ly and Vanity of contending about Words, 


hall be much the ſame with that which Deſ- 


cartes preſcribes to cure us of our Prejudice: 
He perſuades 7 Once in our Lives to doubt 
of every thing, and not to admit one Propo- 
ſition. ta. be true, before it has been carefully and 
thorewly examin'd, and found to be built 7 5 4 
lid Fqundation ; its Trith, being perceiv'd H u 
Je clearly and diſtinitly, that, 1s impoſſible. for 


2 e es he Gs e. 
wo 12 27 of. th e 1 4 75 


mportahce of all 
ſys which. have een 55 the Stage in our 
Lot 75 e Gel at preſent f Whether” they. be 
about. ard] or 7 ing, or partly. about due, and 
partly, abapt the other. . and ve ſhalt” never 
want Cauſe to doubt of the Truth of ma- 
ny things; whilſt Comltentions about Words 
fc O common; whilſt FE rug are Ag. 
ural;to dis; when we confider how ü ually 
they dec perſons of great Learning, how 
hare” Fs at} pony ſis 54 th 1140 abroad 
ve and ſcatter'd themſe Iy abro 
thradat all the Arts and Scien CES. ah 
The Time of our Lives in which wee firſt 
engage our ſelves in Controverſys, is very re- 
rkable. .?Tis in our youth, when all our 
rning conſiſts in the remembrance of a 
Heap of Words at the beſt, very confuſedly 
ly underſtood. So that we are 
t to diſlike Opinions, before we well 
know what they are: If our Tutors don't 
approve of em, we condemn em, right or 
WIONE: 
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wrong. It's difficult, even in thoſe of viper Chap. 92 
Tears, to interpret an Author fairly, for whom 


they have an Averſion or Contempt. And 
it's as difficult fairly to interpret a Book, 
which for Reaſons beſt known to our ſelves, 
we are reſolv'd to anſwer before we have 
read it. + | 
Theſe things well conſider'd, ſhou'd me- 
thinks convince us of the neceſſity of being 
cautious and wary, in the firſt place, in judg- 
ing of the Importance of a Controverſy; and 
then, if it be really of weight, (for others 


ought to be ſlighted) in examining whether 


the. Controverſy be indeed wholly about 
things themſelves, 'or whether they do not 
in ſome: degree conſiſt of Contentions about 
_ ; and in diſtinguiſhing one from t'o- 
ET. , »- » p ” & 
I wou'd not have any prejudic'd' againſt 
this Rule by an imaginary fear of its leading 
them into —_—— For, let Deſcartes's 
Precept of disbelieving, or doubting of the 
Truth of all Propoſitions before evident Proof, 
tend ever ſo much to perplex our Underſtan- 
dings, and by that means to tempt them to de- 
ſpair of knowing any thing, becauſe ſome things 
are not to be underſtood; and to demand 
Certainty, where only Probability 1s to be had : 
Notwithſtanding” all this, I ſay, my Rule 
holds good, and has not one ill Conſequence 
attending it. For, be the Controverſy of e- 
ver ſo great Importance, what Harm is there 
in deferring to judg, 'whether it be concer- 
ning things really different, or only about 
Words :l|-expreſs'd, and miſunderſtood, till 1 
am more ſatisfactorily inform'd of the Mat- 
ter; tho that ſhou'd not happen till Doomſ- 
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Chap. . day? I can't think but I ſhou'd act very excu- 
[ ſably, yea juſtly and 


ently in ſo doing. 
For I don't doubt of the truth of any mo- 
mentous Propoſition, on the Knowledg of 
which my Salvation depends; but whether 
it be poſſible for a rational underſtandiag 
Man to believe that certainly falſe, which I 
as firmly believe to be undoubtedly true: or, 
whether the di between us be not more 
about Words than Things; ſo that by con- 
tending with one another, we ſhou'd only 
make our ſelves ridiculous, by fighting with 
our own Shadows, inſtead of Subſtance and 
Reality. To give an Inſtance: To doubt 
whether there one God or , and an 
Adherence to this Doubt, is (if in any Caſe 
not wicked, yet) certainly very dangerous, 
and apt to be attended with fatal Conſequen- 
ces, But, if any doubt, whether the Gentiles 
did really hold a * Gods, and there- 
in totally diſa with us Chriſtians; his 
Doubt may perhaps be juſtly thought to pro- 
ceed from want of Knowledg and Reading: 
But all this does not prove it able. Soffar 
from it, that it ſeems an almoſt infallible Sign, 
that the Man is fo fully convinc'd in himſelf 
of the Unity of the God that he hardly 
thinks it poſlible for any to disbelieve it. 

2. Frequent and ſerious Thoughts of a wiſe 
Obſervation of my Lord Yerulam, may alſo, 
I think, be of uſe towards effecting the 


Cure of this great Evil of contending about 


Words: It oftens ba „ ſays he, that à lear- 


ned, intelligent Perſon hears ignorant Men vio- 
lentiy arguing a Point, and ſeeming to differ 4- 
bout it 4s widely, as the Eaft does from the Weſt, 
who yet have the very ſame Sentiments, and do 
| entirely 
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entirely agree even in the Matter debated, tho Chap. a 
— themſelves don't know it; but diſpute on, (SW 


they are meary, and juſt as wiſe as when they 
began. If now, one Man be capable of obſervin 
this in another, who yet can boaſt of no ſuc 
vaſt Superiority of Fudgment above other Men ; 
how credible, if not certain, is it, that the in- 
finitely wiſe God, the only Searcher and Knower 
of Hearts, obſerves as much trifling Impertinen= 
cy, and much more, in the Debates and Contro- 
verſys of the moſt learned, intelligent and accu- 
rate of frail Mortals in their preſent State ? 

3- But the Prejudices we took up in our 


youth, againſt this Man and that Party, may 


in time, and by the uſe of proper Means, 
be worn out and forgot ; were it not for thoſe 
deprav'd Paſſions and Aﬀections which we 
ſuck'd in with our Mother's Milk. It's no ſuch 
mighty matter to doubt, whether we per- 
fectly underſtand the Sentiments of our Ad- 
verſary; but it's very. difficult, not to have 
an ill Opinion of him, whom we have been 
long us'd to cenſure and miſtake. Tis alſo 
a very eaſy matter to give others excellent 
Advice, and uſe many undeniable Arguments 
effectually to... perſuade em not to give way to 
their Paſſions, in Diſputations and Debates 
but to argue calmly, like Men and Philoſo- 
phers. Vet, alas! when all is ſaid, You, and 
I, and every one elſe, muſt needs own, that 
it's much eaſier to give good Advice, than to 
take it: And that of Scholars eſpecially, he 
wou d be a great and happy Man indeed, if it 
"oP lawful to call him a Man, 2 

ive in a perfect Conformity wi own 
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1 Chaps. As the Difficulty mention'd increaſes Con- 
1 troverſys r ſome People; ſo it ought 
a to rehder em ſuſpected by thoſe who ſtudy 
to know themſelves, as much as to find out the 
Diſpoſition and Sentiments of others. They 
ſhou'd not eaſily confide in their own Judg- 
— — when it inclines em to give 
the Interpretation they can of their 
Adverſary; as knowing it generally proceeds 
from a vicious Cauſe. And here let us be 
perſuaded to take t care, that we don't 
wickedly charge Ill-will, Hatred, and 
Malice we diſcover againſt the Erroneous, on 
our Love of Truth. Such People as are guilty 
in this _ if they did not know 
2 
nably 4 ecute another wi 
bitter Words and cruel Uſage, becauſe he 
does not poſſeſs ſome thing which I do? 
If too great a Love of our ſelves and Opi- 
nions do ſometimes claſh with the Love we 
ought to have for thoſe who diſſent from us; 
wherever the Love of Truth is, that is not 
t toa Love and Eſteem for thoſe 
ts are erroneous. For, 
from a pure ſincere Love of Truth ſprings a 
loving Compaſſion for the Erroncous, And 
in this Compaſſion conſiſts that Zeal which ſo 
well becomes Chriſtians. 11 
But, I am afraid left all, that has or can be 
ſaid, ſhou'd prove ineſſectual for our Cure. 
Every one ought to take pains to inform and 
regulate his own Mind and Aﬀetions: This 
being the moſt difficult and laborious Under- 
taking in the World, we ſhou'd earneſtly beg 
Help of him, who ſearches into al things, — 
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the deep and hidden 


all Men, which he turns, guides and diretts, 
as the Rivers of Witer, whereſoever he ove 
For, if in any thing we want the Aſſiſtance 
of the Infinitely Wiſe and Almighty God; 
we have certainly a Neceſſity for it, to aid and 
direct us in our Endeavours after the true 
Knowledg, and right Government of our 
ſelves. 

4- If our Adverſary, againſt whom we diſ- 
pute, aſſures us that we do him an Injury in 
aſcribing to him an Opinion which he deteſts 
and diſowns, and which is not the Conſe- 
quence of any of his DoQrines: We ought 
not to be backward in owning it probable, 
that we might miſunderſtand and miſrepreſent 
both him and his Opinions. But, pray Sir 
« ſays one, if Lam oblig'd to confeſs my ſelf 
in an Error, and that I was a mere Trifler 
about Words; to make my Recantation of 
<« one part of one Book, and another part 
« of another: what will my Friends, Fol- 
<« lowers, and Admirers ſay of me? Don't 
* pretend to perſuade me to what is ſo con- 
4 trary to my Honour. Vl ſooner hearken 
eto you in any thing than this.“ Now Plt 
appeal to my Reader, whether this be not 
ridiculous. For, others ſee what we won't 
own, but endeavour to hide and conceal. 
We are like Children, who wink hard, and 
then think no body elſe can ſee em. We 


may be well aſſur'd, that others don't on- 


ly ſee we have err'd, but that, by reaſon 


of an unmanly, mean-ſpirited Shame, we 


perſevere in our Error. They ſee (and ſure- 
; M 2 ly 


Things of God; in whoſe Chap. 9. 
Power and at whoſe Command are the Hearts of SWWw 
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164 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 9. ly. not without juſt Scorn and Contempt of 
WY WV us) that we ſtubbornly perſiſt in an Error, 
= teſt we ſhou'd own our ſelves to have been in 
i one; or, which is all one, leſt we ſhou'd be 
+ | forc'd to acknowledg our ſelves Men. If we 
1 wou'd ingenuoully confeſs, that we did not 
= rightly and thorowly underſtand the Mind of 
.1- the Author with whom we diſputed, no body 
b wou'd have the leaſt reaſon to upbraid us. 
For, are not the Authors themſelves better 
I Interpreters of. their own Words than we can 
5 pretend to be? The wiſeſt Men are often 
= (not to ſay daily) deceiv'd with Words miſ- 
1 underſtood. And it's a true and certain Cha- 
:Þ rater, not only of an honeſt, but of a great 
and heroick Soul, and fincere Lover of Truth, 
B to be ſo much a Maſter of himſelf, as to dare 
4 own. himſelf in an Error, in contempt and 
* of all the ridjculous Mockery and Drolls 
| of -the Vulgar. Since all Men err, they who 
| dare -not own it, are either blind, or ſuch 
ours. ge Wretches, whoſe great and only 

ncern is, What will People ſay of w? All 
their Hopes and Fears are terminated in the 
Smiles and Frowns of the Mob. To theſe 
: they have given their Books as Pledges, that 
| they, will not, with St. Auſtin, make any 
Recantations: but, if encourag'd with their 
Favour, will defend their Errors to their 
Lives ead. 

But here a Queſtion may very properly be 
asK'd, Whether we may never charge a Man with 
an Opinion which he diſowns? | ſay, in an- 
ſwer to this, we may, when the other's Prote- 

Station is manifeſtly contrary to Fact. For, tis 
in vain for any to deny in Words what is 
4 pw plainly 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


plainly evident by their daily Practice. But, Chap. 9. 
in all other Caſes, we ought to act with the SWW 


greateſt Caution. If the Words of an Au- 
thor, conſider'd with the utmoſt Care and 


Diligence, without any Paſſion or Prejudice, 


will fairly admit of no other Senſe than that 
in which we underſtand *em : If, again, our 
Adverſary be a great Maſter of Propriety of 
Expreſſion, and ſpoke. (not in the confus'd 
Hurry of a Diſputation, but) deliberately; 
adviſedly, upon Premeditation, when his 
Mind was calm and ſerene, and free from tu- 
multuous, diſturbing Paſſions: If, in the laſt 
place, there be a manifeſtly apparent Cauſe, 
why he ſhou'd diſſemble or conceal his Opi- 
nion; as the Hopes of Preferment, or. the 
Fear of loſing it; or any other like Con- 
ſideration: When theſe three Circumſtances 
concur, we- may oftentimes, without breach 
of Charity, aſcribe an Opinion to a Man 
which he profeſſedly ' difowns. But when 
theſe Circumſtances do not moſt evidently 
concur ; it's the beſt way to let every one in- 
terpret his own Words, that we may attri- 
bute no Opinions to another, but what he 


acknowledges and profeſſes. Beſides, it be- 


comes Men and Chriſtians to believe, rather 
that Mens Words are unapt, improper, or 
indeed abſurd; than that their Sentiments 
are irreligious and profane, It ſeems too a 
Confirmation of the Truth, that they who 
ſpeak differently about it, may yet on both 
ſides be very Orthodox, and their Sentiments 
carefully examin'd, may be found to be very 
agreeable and conſiſtent. 
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Chap. 9. 


A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Another Queſtion is, Whether we may not 


WNW aſcribe to a Man an Opinion, which indeed be 


does not expreſly own or maintain; but which 
is 4 neceſſary Conſequence of the main Opinion 
he contends for. e aſcribe to the moſt 
wiſe God, not only what is in ſo many words 
ſaid in the Text, but whatſoever is a certain 
Conſequence of it: For, he who ſees all 
Things, ſees that alſo. So in Men of or 
ment and Accuracy, the moſt remote Conſe- 
quences of their Doctrine are reckon'd as 
mach theirs, as their profeſs'd Opinions. 
For, theſe quickſighted Men diſcern things 
more connected and link'd together with 
their Doctrine, than they can who are more 
22 inſenſible and dull. But indeed the 
Subtilty of the moſt accurate is not to be 


boaſted of N and beſides, their 


Minds are fo entangled and perplex'd with 
Paſſions and Prejudices, that they can't uſe 
the Edg of their Underſtanding, which is 
naturally dull'd and blunted, to the beſt ad- 


vantage. And then as for Conſequences which 


are real and neceſlary, ſome are very near, 
and therefore eaſy to be diſcern'd ; others are 
more remote from their firf Antecedent, to 
which we can't come but by other Conſe- 
quences, and ſometimes by a very long Train 
of 'em. Theſe things firſt conſider d, we 
thus anſwer the Queſtion. No Propolition 
ought to be aſcrib'd to a Man which - does 
not aſſert; no body aſſerts that which he 
docs not = te be the Conſequence of his 
Words. Heace it follows, that none ought 
to be charg'd with Conſequences, however 
neceſſary, which he ay not pcrceive to be 8 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


A Man can't be faid to believe all things Chap. . 
ine WAY WW 


which may fairly be infer*d from his Doctrine, 
for he mayn't ſee nor know half of em. 

A Tenet, whoſe Deductions and Inferences 
are falſe, is it ſelf neceſſarily falſe. But, as 
he who ſpeaks a Truth, does not ſpeak all 
Truths conſequent to it; (for then all the 
Theorems, and Problems found out by our 
modern Mathematicians, muſt be aſcrib'd to 
thoſe who knew, or who invented the Axioms, 
Definitions, and Poſtulats) ſo he who ſays any 
thing that's falſe, is not guilty of ſaying or 
believing all the Falſhood which may neceſſa- 
rily be infer'd from his Doctrine. 

If it be certain and evideat, that a Man 
does not ſee ſome Conſequences deducible 
from what he has aſſerted; thoſe Conſ 
ces can't juſtly be charg'd upon him. That 
he may not ſee em, is certain, both from 
ſome of his other Opinions, which are con- 
nant to em, and from 
his own Practice which is not agreeable to the 
Tenor of em. 

If it be certain, either from his Words or 
Practice, that he does ſee the Conſequence of 
his Opinions; the Conſequence is juſtly laid 
to his Charge. And it's probable, that 
ſome ſhou'd the Conſequences of their 
Doctrines ſooner than others: as a ſharp acute 


Man, ſooner than a dull ſtupid Man; a Man 


who is free from Prejudices and Paſſions, than 
he who is quite blinded with em. And cer- 
tainly it's more eaſy to diſcern a Conſequence 
that's near, and therefore eaſy, than another 
more remote and farther out of fight. In 
judging of probable Conſequences we muſt be 
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168 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 9. charitable, and ought to interpret every thing 
in the beſt Senſe we fairly can. In uncertain 

and doubtful Matters, it's beſt totally to ſuſ- 
pend our Judgment, eſpecially when we are 
in danger of wronging others, by aſcribing E 
to *em Opinions, which are none of theirs. | 
What ought to make us cautious, is, that tho 
the abſurd Conſequences of our Adverſarys 
Opinions be juſtly and neceſſarily drawn from 
dem; yet, that there's a great difference be- 
tween them and us, and a great Allowance 
to be made in their favour. For, like fond 
Lovers, they can't ſpy the Faults of their 
Miſtreſs, their darling Opinions; but blind 
themſelves and others with ſome dark Diſ- 
tinction, which neither they nor any o- 
ther Mortal underſtand. All we have to 
do, with relation to fallacious Conſequen- 
ces, Conſequences not of an Opinion, but 
of (thoſe worſt of Sophiſters) our Hatred 
or Envy, is to take great care, that we nice- 
ly diſtinguiſh *em from thoſe which, after a 
ſtrict and impartial Examination, we know to 
be juſt. But to return. . 
J. Another no ways contemptible Cure of 
contending about Words wou?d be, carefully 
#0 examine all our Words, when we are out of 
the Heat ef Diſputation : Whether this or that 
| Word be not a mere empty Sound, without 
| Senſe or Signification, which we only think 
| we underſtand; or, Whether the Idea ſig- 
' nify'd by it be clear and diſtinct, or of a 
| confus'd and general Signification : Whether 2. 
ſuch a Word ſignify the Thing it ſelf or its | 
= Mode; a thing withont us, or ſome Senſa- 6 4 
th tion or Perception within us. Let us endea- F 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


vour to give clear Definitions of Things, ſig- Chap. 9- 
nify'd by the Words which we commonly CARS . 


uſe. This wou'd make a great alteration in 
our controverſial Writings, if it did not to- 
tally ſuppreſs *em. 

Thus much may ſerve to direct ns how to 
cre our ſelves of the great Evil of contending 
about Words. We ſhall now ſpeak of the 
Cure of it in others. And, our firſt Enquiry 
ſhall be, What's to be done, when Triflers 
about Words oppoſe us, or rather our bare 


Words, for no other reaſon than becauſe, as 


we imagine, they do not apprehend their 
meaning. Why, the firſt thing we have to 
do is to enquire, whether we be in fault for 
not explaining our ſelves clearly and intelli- 
gibly; or our Adverſary for not taking pains 
or not being willing rightly to un erſtand 
what we have ſo clearly propos'd, and pre- 
ſented to, their view: Whether we don't 
ſometimes uſe perplex'd, obſcure, and ambi- 
* Words. If we do, we wou'd do well 

the firſt place, To own and confeſs the Im- 
propriety of our Expreſſions, and then, To ex 
miſe, and to perform thoſe our Promiſes, of taking 
the utmoſt Care for the future to ſpeak ſo as 
to be underſtood. But what, ſay you, muſt I 
begin again to learn to ſpeak? Yes, if you 
can't ſpeak intelligibly. But this moſt People 
diſdain, as diſhonourable to em. What miſ- 
taken Mortals are we! We never are really 
and indeed more ſilly, than when we affe& to 
appear moſt wiſe; and betray the greateſt 
Folly in being reſolv'd to confeſs our ſelves 
guilty of none, even the leaſt and moſt in- 
conſiderable Error. If the two Rules _ 

tion" 
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170 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Chap. 9. tion'd be not ſo delightſom to the Practice; 
WYVY muſt nothing be done for the ſake of the 
Peace and Tranquillity of our ſelves and o- 


thers ? 


Some _- my Precepts hard; they're har 
indeed : 
But bitter Pills are d in time of need. 


If our Words are not juſtly exceptionable, 
yet if we have others equally clear, let us 


for our Neighbour's ſake omit the former, 
and uſe the latter. The moſt apt Words are 
not of that Conſequence, as to be unneceſſa- 
rily retain'd to the loſs of Peace. The De- 
ſign and Buſineſs of our Words is to convey 
our Thoughts to others. When they don't 
faithfully diſcharge their Duty, but are apt 
to miſrepreſent us to our Neighbours and 
Acquaintance ; our beſt way is to diſmiſs em 
as (if not downright evil, yet) unprofitable 
Servants : we having others within call, who 
will better ſupply their places at preſent. 
But, this can't be done always; we can't 
have an equal regard to every one, and ſpeak 
or write to every one's Capacity, and way 
of taking and apprehending Things. It's a 
hard matter to find out Words proper and 
ſutable to the Purpoſe; but much more diffi- 
cult to = ſo clearly, as hot to be miſin- 
terpreted and miſunderſtood. But, we muſt 
do what is to be done; and if we have no 
other better Words to ſubſtitute in the room 
of thoſe which we have us'd, let's endea- 
vour to interpret em ſo clearly, that the 


moſt ſtupid may underſtand em if they — 
an 
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A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 


and that the moſt ſpiteful and cenſorious be Chap. g. 
— 


compel'd to it. 
But pray take care you don't mention a 
word of the Dullneſs or perverſe Underſtan- 
ding of him whom = have under Cure. 
Don't object to him, he diſputes about what 
be does not rnderſtand: That he does not diſpute 
fairly, but cavils, calumniates, and tells Storys 
that have not the leaſt Foundation of Truth. Such 
Methods (be what you ſay ever ſo true) may 
ſerve to provoke *em againſt the Truth, hut 
will certainly never bring em to the Know- 
ledg and Love of it. Let your Words be 
ſoft and obliging, when your Arguments are 
hard as Flints, and immovable as Rocks. 

Wou'd you have your Adverſary acknow- 
ledg that he oppos'd what he did not under- 
ſtand? Transfer the Fault, as far as you can, 
upon your ſelf, or on the Language you write 
in; how barren it is of ſignificant and ex- 

eſſive Words: Deſire your Antagoniſt to 

upply your Defects, and give a candid In- 
terpretation of your meaning. Rather ſay 
that you was not eloquent, or happy enough 
in expreſſing your ſelf, than that he wanted 
Accuracy to apprehend and underſtand you. 
By acting after this manner, it's ten to one but 
you bring him to a due, moderate, and calm 
Temper. 

If you change a Word for your Adverſary's 
ſake, don't ſay, I abſtain from this or that 
Word, becauſe it's diſpleaſing to you. This 
wou'd make the Logomachy uncurable, for no 
body wou'd be thought to contend about 
Words. Rather own your ſelf to be too litele 
Furious in the Choice of your Words; but, _ 
this 
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Diſcourſe of Lagomachys. 


Chap. 9. this Fault ſhall be rectify'd for the future: 
if there be any, as there are too many, who 


think you can't change your Words, without 
altering your Opinions; bear with their Er- 

ror, they can't hurt nor diſgrace you. 
Be neither obſtinate, nor too — — 
clearly 


towards your Adverſarys; and let em 


diſcern that you have not the leaſt deſign to 
trick or delude *em: That you are a Wee 
Lover of Peace and Truth, the Reputation 
and Advancement of which is the great Defign 
and End of all your Writings. 

But, what are we to do, when we ſee two 
Perſons eagerly contending, and earneſtly diſ- 
puting, who yet are really of the ſame Mind, 
and have the ſame Sentiments? I anſwer, 
that for the moſt part it's the ſafeſt way to 
let em alone; let em fight it out, leſt if 
you offer to part em, you get a broken Head 
for your pains, (this is no new, unheard of 
thing) and make em both your Enemys. 
The reaſon why learned Men are ſo quarrel- 
ſom, and angry at all Oppoſition to their 
Tenets, is this, they can't endure that any 
ſhou'd be accounted wiſer than themſelves. 
They therefore who endeavour to reconcile 
'em, and to ſhew em the Agreement, Con- 
ſiſtency and Harmony of their Principles, 
ſeem to take too much upon 'em, and to rec» 
kon themſelves wiſer than the angry Diſpu- 
tants. This is intolerable. They both, for 
the preſent, diſengage one another, and fall 
upon the poor Reconciler with their joint 
Forces, and all the Rage imaginable. And 
yet if we muſt direct a Stranger in his way; 
if a Bleſſing ſhall attend the Peace-makers, — 

mu 


8 
A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 173 | 
muſt ſometimes venture on ſuch ungrateful Chap.g. | 
Offices; but it ſhou'd be done with Prudence SW |} iff 
and Caution. We muſt carefully avoid giving 
the Diſputants any juſt reaſon to ſuſpect, ' 
that our Ambition is only to out-ſhine *em, | 4 
or that we affect a Magiſterial Authority over 
'em, and wou'd have our Words paſs for Ora- 
cles. Let all our Words and Writings be 
truly modeſt, and be ſignaliz'd with indelible 
Marks of an ineſtimable Value for Peace 
and Concord. This can't be enough inculca- 
ted: for it's ſeldom, if ever, known that we 
do any remarkable Good, upon thoſe whom 
we take all the Methods we can to affront. | 
and provoke, or whom we flight and laugh I 
to Scorn. Laughing at Logomachys may 1 
prevent 'em, but will never cure em. al. 
If we be minded to reconcile two Diſpu- 
tants, what Neceſſity is there of doing it pro- 
feſſedly? Perhaps, Reader, you may think 
me a Trifler ; but Pll ſhew you the Method 
I ſhou'd follow. Caius and Titius diſpute, and 
diſagree not really and about Things them- 
ſelves, but moſtly about Words, and the dif- 
ferent Ways they have to expreſs themſelves 
by. In the firſt place, go to Caius and re- 
quire a true and full Account of his Opinion, 
as far as it diſagrees from that of Titivs. 
Cauſe him to explain the Words and Expreſ- 
ſions which occaſion the Controverſy, till he 
is clear from all Ambiguity. Then repeat 
and go over his Opinion in as plain Words 
as are to be had, and ask him, whether you 
rightly apprehend and repreſent it. If he 
ſays, Tes; write all down, and read what 
=> you 
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174 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 

Chap. 9. you have written to him, if he approve it: 

WYV give him Thanks for the pains he has taken in 

informing you; and go to Tisis, and ſerve 

him in like manner. And when you have 

obtain'd both their Opinions clearly and 2 

ticularly explain'd, ſhew em to the Diſpu- 

* rants, and *tis much if you don't bring em 
nearer to a Reconciliation. 

When you go about to reconcile two Diſ- 
putants, don't make a Blufter and a Noiſe 
about it in the Title Page; but quietly mark 
and clearly explain the Points on which the 
Controverſy. turns, and ſhew wherein they a- 
gree, and in what they really and truly dif- 

Produce the Words which contain the 
Points about which they differ : Conſider with 
care their Force and Significancy z take an 
accurate and careful View of all the Senſes 
in which they are commonly us'd, or which 
they will fairly admit of; eſpecially thoſe 
two in which the Diſputaars uſe em. When 
you have found the Senſe of the Author, pro- 
duce and deſcribe it in very plain eaſy Words. 
Demonſtrate it to be genuine by its Antece- 
dents and Conſequences, the Scope, Deſign, 
and very Words of the Author; and bring 
your Proofs, that in theſe things they have 
the ſame Opinions, but in thoſe their Senti- 
ments are really different. 

If you ſee no difference between two Diſ- 
putants, don't preſently affirm that there's 
none. You can't ſee it: leave it then to the 
Examination of thoſe who are more acute, 

= and in the mean time reſtrain your ſelf from 
7:8 . judging one way or t'other. 


Such 
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Such a Method 1 wou'd take with Conten- Chap.9* 
ders about Words, not perhaps that it is WW 


the beſt which can be pitch'd upon; but 
becauſe even this ſhews that Art, Dexterity, 
and good Management is requir'd in thoſe 
who wou'd cure Men of their Errors and 
Weakneſſes, inſtead of irritating and provo- 
king 'em, and making em out of love with 
Truth. They who have found out a more 


2 Method, are at liberty to make uſe 
it. | 
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* 
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. X. 


Preſervatives againſt Contentions about 
Words. 


HAT Arms we ſhou'd uſe to guard 

ga_ Logomachys, we clearly inti- 
mated when we treated of the Cauſes of 
Contentions about Words, eſpecially thoſe 
which are internal; for beware of the Cauſe, 
and *tis odds on your fide that you avoid the 
Effect. But becauſe this can't be too much in- 
culcated, I ſhall yet more particularly conſider 
what we ought to obſerve in propoſing and 
explaining our own Opinions, and in exa- 
mining thoſe of others. We teach by word 
of mouth, or by writing let our great Concern 
be, not to teach Words, but Things. Let Tu- 
tors be careful that their Pupils take not up 
with Words, nor be contented with know- 
ing the outſide of Things, but accuſtom them- 


ſelves to ſearch diligently after the Nature 


and Propertys of the Things themſelves : 
*Tis not being able to repeat a parcel of 
Words readily and without heſitation, will 
change raw Boys into Learned Men; all the 
advantage they get by it, if any, is, that 
they pleaſe their Pedagogues by it. Oh, there's 
my brave Boy! in a little time you'll be fit 
for Oxford, Child ; when all this while here 
is no Exerciſe of his Judgment and natural 

Reaſon 
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Reaſon; there's little he can do, but what Chap. 10 


you may teach à Parrot to do. 


Let every one think as he pleaſes ; I con- 


feſs I reckon him the better Scholar, who 
can make ſhift to give a tolerable account of 
one Thing which he does underſtand, than 
he who can very, readily repeat ten which 
he does not. I vaſtly prefer Boys who can 
hardly find Words to expreſs their Thoughts 
- by, before thoſe who have a Set of Words 
at their Fingers ends; but ask them the 
meaning of them, and truly they know very 
little, if any thing, of the matter. I wou'd 
for this reaſon have Children taught nothing 
above the reach of their Underſtanding; as 
many things in Grammar, Logick and Rhe- 
torick are: Some eaſy things perhaps may 
be taught them in every of theſe Arts; but 
a whole Syſtem will neyer be underſtood by 
them, being more ſuted to the Underſtand- 
ing of thoſe of riper Vears. Logick and he- 
rorick are, ſays my Lord Bacon, Arts of Arts; 
one ſerves to inform and. enlighten our Judg- 
ment, the .other to beautify, brighten and 
adorn our Stile. Logick and Rhetorick re- 
ted, and not underftood, is like the Ech, 
it's nothiag but mere Sound: Young Men 
thus taught are generally earneſt Contenders 
about Words and Terms of Art, vainly ima- 
gining that the very Quinreſſence of Knowledg 
is all contain'd in their inſignificant Words, 
for which they are as zealous, as for Liber- 
ty, Property, or Life it ſelf. 
A good Method to preſerve our. Youth 
from the love of contending about Words is, 
by all means to diſcourage in them the one 
« N 
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Chap. ro of comtradifting 
fbey who talk much are ſaid to be apt to lye; 
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others on every occaſion. 


ſo they who contradict every one they arc 
in company with, are apt to prate very foo- 
liſhly, merely about Words, and they know 
not what. People bred in Schools and at 
Univerſitys are generally ohſerv'd to be more 


\ guilty of this Folly, even in Civil Affairs 


and ordinary Converfation, than others; 
which renders them in Company very diſa- 


- greeable, troubleſome and ridiculous. I. muſt 


needs own. the Charge is too true of the 
greater part of Learned Men, eſpecially ſuch 
as have been bred in Cloyſters and Colleges. 
Tutors ſnou'd make it their great Care, that 
the Advantages we meet with in Schools and 
Colleges be ſo improv'd, as to outweigh the 
Inconveniences we are there expos'd and li- 
able to: Let Voung Men be inſtructed, 
not only to oppoſe or defend an Opinion; 
but to be impartial, patient, modeſt, atten- 
tive, and willing to be inform'd; to yield 2 
ready Aſſent to the Truth, to compare their 
own Sentiments with - thoſe of others, and 


chuſe that which they think more agreeable to 


the Truth. Let them be caution'd not to 
jadg this Man in the right, becauſe he holds 
out longeſt, or has the laſt Word; as if they 


were like Men at Tennis, where he who 


ſtrikes the Ball-laſt is reckon'd the beſt Game- 


ſter. Other Exerciſes too might be found out 


tor them beſides Diſputations : Let them be 
accuſtam'd to ſearch after. deep and hidden 
Truths, to ſolve knotty Difficulties, to judg 
accurately, and to deſcribe clearly aud ele- 
gautly every thing that's newly brought up- 

2 | out 
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on the Stage, and is really worth their Con- Chap. 10 
ſideration: Let them be uſed to meditate, SWW 


to be ſtudious and attentive; to proceed in 
a plain, natural Method, from Things known 
to Things unknown; and to deduce and in- 
fer what they leatn from certain Principles: 


Teach them | to-'diftigguiſh Certaigties from 


Uacertainties; what's evident and certain, 
from that which' is only probable; and what 
is more probable; from that which is leſs : 
Often remember them to reflect on their Ig- 
norance in this and t'other Point, that they 
may fee Reaſon to diſtruſt and ſuſpend their 
dgment in many-Caſes, and not to be over- 
orward in giving their Aſſent to an Opinion, 
and even to be more backward in condemning 
one: Let them be exercis'd in thoſe Sciences 
where there's no room for Diſputation, as 
in Arithmeticat and Geometrical Demonſtra- 
tions, than which nothing is more likely to 
bring them off from the Conſideration and 
Admiration of Words to that of Things. 
Theſe Sciences alone are perfectly clear of all 
ſuch Words as ſignify nothing: Here we can't 
well miſtake Words for Things; we are not 
obliged to make theſe Sciences the main Stu- 
dy of our Lives; but certainly it's of great 
adv4ntage to us, if it be not neceſſary, to 
have ſome acquzintance with them for the 
Service they do us, in ſhewing us what tis 
to know, and what *tis not to know; when we 
are Maſters of Words only, and when we 
have 'a right underſtanding of the Things 
themſelves. l F 
We come now to ſhew how Bcoks are to 


be written, ſo as to give go cccaſion of 
N 2 Coa- 
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2p: ro Contending about Words; and the firſt Di- 


rection is, Bt ſure dy gou our ſelf perfectly 
underſtand what you write: - Firſt conſider what 
your Sentiments are, what judgment you 
have paſsd concerning this or that Particu- 
lar; and then whether it ſeem certain and 
undeniable, or only probable. Do you find 
your Afſent to the Truth of this or that Pro- 
poſition extorted from you by its unqueſti- 
onable Evidence, or do you find it in your 
power to ſuſpend your:Aﬀent ? And in the 
laſt place yoo are to conſider why you think 
thus or otherwiſe, what Arguments you have 
for ſo doing; whether tis becauſe the Opi- 
nion pleaſes Jon, or that tis adyantageous, 

pleaſant, or your Reputation to believe 
2 whether tis becaufe it's a receiv d, po- 
pular Opinion; or on the other hand, ima- 
gin'd to be above the apprebenſion of the 
Vulgar. If yon have ts for your O- 


pinion, eu ate to examine them, whether 


they condade neceſſarily or contingently ; 
whether they be more or leſs probable ;, and 
whether what you infer from them be un- 
queſtionably true, or you have only grounds 
barely to conjecture it to be fo. 

When you have well conſider'd all theſc 
matters, then commit your Opinion to wri- 
ting, and labour to propoſe, and explain it 
ſo clearly,-'that the attentive R may 
with the greateſt Eaſe underſtand, what your 
Sentiments are; in what | Senſe, under what Li- 
mitations, and with what Exceptions you acknow- 
ledg them yours, and the Reaſons why you think 
they are juſt and true. Let there be undeni- 
able indications of Ingenuity and Candor - 

— 83 a 
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all your Writings, and always aim at Clear- Chap. 10 
nefs in expreſſing your ſelf: Bring the Rea- WWW 


der to an underſtanding of your Opinion 
by the ſame way, the ſame train of Argu- 
ments and Method of thinking, by which you 
was brought to the Belief of it your ſelf : 
Be inquiſitrve after the moſt ſignificant Words, 
ſuch as will make the moſt laſting Impreſſion 
on the Minds of the Reader; and ſee that 
by no hard Words, nor confus'd Method, 
you perplex and tire him : Be perſuaded of 

this Truth, that People may talk too rheto- 
rically, with too much ſubtilty, too ſublime» 
ly, too copionſly, too hriefly, too quainwly 
but never too clearly: Look upon your ſelf 
as writing not only for the Learned and In- 
genious, but for the Ignorant. and Dull; for 
Readers who will not be attentive, who will 
read you with Prejudice ; who, if they can't 
eſpy Faults in your Writings, will, with the 
help of a good Invention, make them, or at 
leaſt fancy and affirm them to be there; and 
who wou'd be better pleas'd to find one Er- 
ror in your Wri than twenty Truths: 
If you advance any thing that's new, if you 
are not exceedingly modeſt, many of your 
Readers will reckon: you inſult them; and if 
you are not plain and clear, they'll ſoon make 
you an Heretick or Blaſphemer. Vou muſt in 
this Caſe. be more than ordinarily nice in 
explaining your Opinion, and conſidering - 
your Words and Expreſſions, in order to 
prevent every the leaſt Ambiguity from hi- 
ding it ſelf under them. If Words in them- 
ſelves ambiguous muſt be us'd, fix their Sig- 
nification by ſome Nominal: Definition, and 
| N3 never 
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Chap. ro never (without neceſſity, which will ſome- 
times happen) uſe Words in another Senſe 


than they are us'd by the Vulgar ; when 
you do, let us have notice of it, and tel} us 
as plainly as you can, what Signification you 
put upon them. HTS 

If you. are compel'd to uſe many doubtful 
ambiguous Words in a Book, or to ule any 
in an unuſual Signification, put them all to- 
gether in an Index, with accurate Definitions 
annex'd to them; and in the Book it (elf, 
twou'd be an advantage to the Reader, to 
have them mark'd or printed in a different 
Character. The Lexicon we ſpoke of before 
wou'd be here alſo of great Uſe, if one cou'd 
be made wherein all Words us'd by the 
Learned ſhou'd have one particular, clear, 
proper Definition or Explication, in which 
they ſhou'd all be obliged to acquieſce. That 
this is a Work no ways impoſſible or imprac- 
ticable, the Mathematicians have given us full 
Demonſtration : for bat has been done may 
be done; and why what may be effected in 
one Science mayn't in another, I can by no 
means apprehend. 

How: Books may be ſo written as not to 
give the leaſt occaſion to Contending about 
Words, has been conſider'd; we come now 
to examine how they are to be read without 
danger, and there are two things which are 
requir'd of all Readers before they peruſe a 
Page: Theſe are, a Deſire, and an Ability or 
Capacity to underſtand. the Author. By a 
Deſire of underſtanding him, I mean an im- 
partial, juſt: and conſtant luclination to aſ- 
cribe to every man his own, e 
5 | els 
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feſs'd Opinions, and none elſe, We ought Chap.10 
to act by others as we wou'd defire they 


ſhou'd act by us; and certainly there's no 
man living but thinks it an intolerable 1n- 
jury, to be repreſented as holding abſurd or 
impious Opinions, when he really does not 
believe one Syllable of them. What an un- 
manly, pitiful, baſe Action wou'd the Defa- 
mer be guilty of! Wou'd it be any breach 
of Charity or good Manners, to poſt. ſuch a 
man for a malicious, envious, perfidious Vil- 
lain? But let us take care that by condemn- 
ing others we don't condemn our ſelves al- 
ſo, or (like Menius in the Satyr) forgive our 
ſelves thoſe things which we reckon unpar- 
donable in others. And then in the next 
place, we ſhall be able to pick out the Senſe 
of an Author, when we read nothing but 
what's within the Compaſs of our Under- 
ſtanding; what's ſuted and agreeable to our 
Age, Genius, Learning, Education and Ex- 
perience; and eſpecially when we bring a- 
long with us a Mind free from deprav'd Paſ- 
ſions and Prejudices, and whoſe love for 
Truth prevails with it upon all occaſions, 
more than any other Conſideration in the 
world. I may have a very delicate reliſh of 
Wine which was never in my Cellar; and 
why mayn't I- be alike affected with the 
Truth in what Book ſoever I find it, let it 
be antient or modern, or written by Friend 
or Foe? _- | 

Submit not your Reaſon to the Authority 
of other Men. If we believe with the Vul- 
gar, we ſhall all believe alike: If we mult 
N 4 believe 
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Chap.10believe as the wiſe and learned believe, let 
WY WV us firſt of all conſider, whether we have Skill 


enough to make a right judgment concer;- 
ing other mens Wiſdom, or no: If we have, 
we don't do well to ſabmit blindly to their 
Determinations, ſince it's far eaſier to jud 

concerning the Truth of an Opinion, than © 

the Strength and Soundaeſs of another man's 
Intellectuals. If we be not ſufficiently g_ 
fy'd to judg of other People's Profoundneſs, 
we are filly in giving up our Minds to the 
Conduct of thoſe, who, for any thing we 
know, may be as great Fools, and as oftcu 
miſtaken as our ſelves. 

In reading Books let our conſtant PraQice 
be to embrace Truth wherever we find it; 
to reject nothing but what's. apparently falſe, 
and to ſuſpend our Aſſent to things doubt ful 
and uncertain. 

hilſt we are actually reading Books, two 

ngs are requir d of us, that we be atter- 
tiue and cautious : Attentive, not to the Sound 
of the Words, but to their Senſe and the 
Scope of the Author; to the Significancy and 


Energy of the Words he uſes ; to what goes 


before and what follows after, and to other 
Opinions of the ſame Author. Let him diſ- 
tinguthh what's magifeſt from what's obſcure, 
in order to explain and interpret the latter 
by the former: His buſineſs is to conſider 
the Connexion between his Principles and 
Hypotheſes, the Strength of the Arguments 
and Reaſons he makes uſe of to ſupport. bis 
Opinions; and many other things, not eaſily 
enumerated, which teſtrain and limit Words 
of a more univerſal and general Signification : 
Let 
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A Diſcourſe. of Logomachys, 185 
Let him conſult Divines, Lawyers and Logi- Chap. 10 
cians, and obſerve the Rules they preſcribe WW 
for our right underſtanding and interpreting 
an Author. | | 

But we muſt not only be attentive Rea- 
ders, but, if we wou'd avoid Logomachys, 
be cautious and circumfpet : We have to do 
with Words which are very uncertain, and 
often deceive both Author and Reader ; the 
latter very often, and eſpecially when he has a 
mind to fix an Abſurdity on the former. Self- 
love eaſily 1 us to believe others in 

d that with many it's a very a- 

greeable, as well as (in their Opinion) a re- 
putable Employment, to ſhew themſelves ca- 
pable of cenfuring and finding fault; when 
we ſhou'd rather imitate Strangers in ** 
Countries, whoſe Wiſdom it is not to 
over- credulous, eſpecially in matters which 
concern other People's Reputation. "Tis a 
wiſe, Caution of Macchiavel, That when we ſee __ 
an Enemy acting ſeemingly contrary to the allow'd 


that an Author has render'd himſelf ridicu- 
lous, by endeavouring to expoſe his Adverſa- 
ry as guilty of an Abſurdity which cou'd not 
juſtly be fixt upon him? Before we charge 
any with an Abſurdity, we ſhou'd firſt find 
out what *twas that deceiv'd him; by what 
train of Thoughts or falſe Principles he was 
led into ſuch an aukward, nonſenſical Error; 
how far he went right on in his way, and 
what falſe appearances of Truth caus'd him 
to wander out of it, | 
9 | T hus 
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186 A Diſcourſe of Logomachys. 
Ohap. 1o0 Thus much concerning Logomachys, or 
WYV Contentions about Words. Men might eaſi- 
ly cure themſelves of, and preſerve them- 
elves from ſo fatal and pernicious an Evil, 
if they were but willing: The Means and 
Method of their Cure I have as plainly as 
I can laid down before them, and have encou- 
rag d them to theuſe of them. They who are 
1 not only unwilling to be.recover'd to a good 
ö ſtate of mind themſelves, but do what they 
can to corrupt and infe&t others, are Gen- 
tlemen who are not to be prevail'd with by 
Perſons ſo obſcure and of fo little Reputa- 
tion, as thoſe of my Rank and Character. 
All that I ſhall ſay, either of them, or thoſe 
Contentions about Words of which they are ſo 
fond, is, That they are ſuch irreconcilable 
Enemies to Peace and Truth, that J can't, 
in my Opinion, conclude better than with 
my Advice and earneſt Requeſt to all who 
: love and are ambitious to promote theſe, to 
| "keep at as great a diſtance from the other, 
as human frailty will allow. 
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DISCOURSE 


OF THE 
Meteors of Stile. 


OT to deceive the Reader with a 
doubtful Expreſſion, by the A.- 
teors of Stile is meant Phraſes, which 
ſeem to be ſublime, but are indeed 

trifling and vicious. The Term is borrow'd 

from Longinus the Rhetorician, who by 
va Orationis, underſtands a Diction truly 
ſublime, and by erte, one which has only 

a vain appearance of Elevation. At firſt it 
ſignify'd the ſame as de, but it has had 
the like misfortune as ſome other words, 
the abuſe of it has diverted it into a bad 
Senſe: for Pedants, who were oſtentatious of 

their Philoſophy and Eloquence, were, on 

every occaſion, talking of the Meteors of the 

Sky, and garniſhing their Harangues with 

that Figure; and therefore at length they 


had a Name impos'd on them from it, and 
were call'd * wriugnga!, which, if we be-* Heſych, 
| lieveia Voce, 4 


wmaong them, to which-Mankind give 


A Diſcourſe of 

lieve Heſychins, denotes thoſe who are ever 
talking of the Meteors of the Sky, And hence 
the word has always imply'd ſomething of 
Reproach; and not only the Pretending and 
Vain-glorious were ſignify'd by we7sgaaoy%,, but 
all vicious Sublimity in Stile was alſo call'd 
bert: as from the Abuſe of the word Phe- 
bart, a Man who makes extravagant Flights in 
2 Diſcourſe, is ſaid in Reneh, patler Phathus. 

To underſtand what is a Meteor in Stile, 
tis neceſlary that we underſtand what is true 
Sublimity, which is therefore firſt to be ex- 
plain'd. I will not determine whether the 
of Laguut, and the whxb& of Hermo- 
gene, are The ſame, is many have” thought; 
or whether there is a Difference between 
them, as Tanaquil Faber was of Opinion, and 
the ingenious Tranſlator of Longinus ii French, 
Monſieur” Beile au. *Tis at every man's Pleaſure 
to judg, as he ſees fit : for I am not going to 
conſtrue Rhetoricians Terms, bat to give 
Precepts of Stile. | 

Toa Great and a Sublime Stile, by which I 
mean the fame thing, *tis requir'd, Firſt, 
that the Subject it ſelf be great and ſablime. 
Some things are more valu'd among Men, 
and others leſs : 'the former, being more 
eſteem d, are call d the Greater; and thoſe, 
which are regarded in an inferior degree, 
the Leſs: and ſuch as excel among the firſt 
are term d, in an eminent manner, - ſublime, 
and produce Ad miration in us; as thoſe which 
are little, move our Contgmpr. 

All thoſe things therefore are great and 
ſüblime, which we admire for excetling a- 
the Pre- 
ference : 


the Meteors of Stile. 
ference :. Thus Kings are great, becauſe they 
are of a diſtinguiſſd Rank 2 
Digaity agd Figure, and they are ſtiil grea- 
ter who excel among Kiags; and he is grea- 
teſt who is King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords: and upon the 
and Things are alſo call'd Greet. 
Nor are only thoſe * which are 
good, but alſo the bad, becauſe they beget 
Admiratian by excalling in their Kind: Thus 
we {ay, great Cruelty, great Villany, great 
— and 12 like. 2 — yp ge- 
nerally impreſs us more {trongly, appear 
greater to us than thoſe which excel in Good- 
neſs ; for they raiſe the Paſſions of Anger, 
Indignation, Fear, Sorrow, Terror and Deſ- 
| which are apt to magnify an Object, 
uſe theſe Affections are as much more 


violent in Men, than thoſe which relate to 


Good; as ſhunning of Evil is a mote vehe+ 
ment Principle than the Purſuit of Good. 
Heace' it is, that proud arbitrary Princes 
chuſe rather to be fear d than lov'd'; becauſe 
Men ſametimes love things, tho they are 
ſmall and inconſiderable, but they ſeldom 
fear any thing but what is great: and Love 
is frequently not far remov'd from Con- 
tempt, whereas we deſpiſe nothing leſs than 
what we are muchafraid of, And fo Perſons 
of this Taſte had rather ſeem! Great than 
Good; for the Appellation of Good is to 
many prepoſteronlly actompany d with a cer- 
tain notion of Meanneſsand Diminution. 
Now it is not always neceſſary that an 2 
rator's Subject ſnoud be great in the Judg- 
ment of Philoſophers, or wiſe Men, who eſ- 
| _ rimare 
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timate not the Value of Things by the vul- 
gar Standard: Tis ſufficient if it is great in 


the com Opinion' of Munlind, or of tho 
to whom we tt <1 oe 


vun ſelues. Thus a Gene- 
ral, tha above fo baſe a Regard himſelf, may 
yet make a noble Speech to the Soldiers about 


Plunder, in order to /atiimate them to Bat- 


tle, by the Hope of Booty; and an Orator 
may declaim warmly on an Injury or Affront, 


as ai important Matter, tho Socrates or Dio- 
genes would have thought it a Trifle. But if 
a Thing, which is great ia it ſelf, ſhou'd 
not appear. ſo to an Audience, we muſt firſt 
prove it ſuch in a ſimpler. Stile, and by force 
of -Reaſan, rather than Magaificence of 
Words: And when by clear Tokens we per- 
ceive we have ſucceeded in this Point, then, 
and not before, we may raiſe our Stile into 
the Sublime, and give it a Majeſty, For this 
reaſon,” the Beginning of a Diſcourſe ought 
to be plain and natural; becauſe tis impro- 
per to ſpeak pompouſly on a Subject, before 
we have made its Dignity to be underſtood, 
ſince a Hearer may have far meaner Thoughts 
of it than we. 1017 : 

But to ſelect a lofty Subject, is not alone 
ſufficient to render a Diction ſublime ; we 
muſt alſo have a Genius equal to the Argu- 
ment, and be able ro diſcern its ſeveral Beau- 
tys, and form an Idea of it) which ſhall com- 
prehend all its Excellence. | 

This we may call a Capacity and Vigour of 
Imagination: That is à capacious Imagina- 
tion, which can at once, or in a very ſhort 
time, preſent to it ſelf a Mualtitude of Things 
without Confuſion, which ſurveys an illuſ- 

| trious 
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trious Subject on every fide with wonderful 
Celerity, and examines it, and diſtinguiſhes 
what are the bright Parts of it, and to what 
it may properly be-compar'd, or oppos d. 
The Force of Fancy conſiſts, in giving ſuch 
a lively Repreſentation of all the Particulars 
to the Mind, as ſhall -almoſt amount to 
Senſe, and not raiſe a faint and diſtant Idea 
of the Thing, but make it ſeem, as it were, 
| preſent to View. So that the bare Imagina- 
tion ſhall produce the ſame Affections in us, 
as the actual Sight of it wou'd create. 


This Force and Capacity of Fancy are par- 
ticularly conſpicuous in the Poets: the latter 


is ſeen in their forming their Images of ſo 
many Parts, and expreſſing ſo many Circum- 
ſtances in them, that it is impoſſible, to con- 
ceive how they cou'd all come into their Minds; 
and the for mer appears, when in reading 
their Writings, we don't ſo much ſeem to 
read, as to have the Things before our Eyes, 
and experience the ſame. Tranſports as their 


Preſence 1s wont to 122 Both the Ca- 


pacity and Vigour of Imagination muſt meet 
together, to make a great Idea of a Thing in 
the Mind: for if the firſt is wanting, the 
Stile will be dry and barren ; and if the laſt, 
zit will be languid and heavy. Ovid never 
wanted a capacious Imagination, he abounded 
in this; but a Force or Strength of Fancy is 
ſometimes requir'd in him. Compare his 
Dido, and the Dido of Virgil; and in the one, 
you'l ſay, the Poet ſpeaks, tho with a world 
of Elegance; but in the other you ſee Dido 
herſelf 1n all her Fury and Deſpair. 


But 
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- But Imagination is not the ſole, nor the 
chief thing ia a Stile; the Judgment mult 
prefide over the whole, for * good Senſe 
and Underſtanding'is the Foundation of wri- 


ting well, If all a haſty and luxuriant 


Fancy ſuggeſts, is not fit to paſs in à Poem, 
ow much ter Caution muſt be had in 
Proſe, the Gravity of which allows far leſs 
Liberty to the Fanny??? 

Let the Judgment therefore govern the 
Imagination, and ſometimes remit, and ſome- 
times contract the Reins. To this end it muſt 


- be clear and piercing tho every Part; it muſt 


be uncorrupt, not biaſfd by a Fondneſs to 
Its own Conceptions ; and it muſt be ſevere 
and inexorable, not ſparing any Impropriety 


of the Fancy. Then it muſt diſtinguiſh what 
is principally to be admir'd in an Idea, and 


what will impreſs 'moſt at ſuch a Time and 
Place; whether it will be ſufficient to — 

eur o 
the Subject in general, or whether tis better 
to go over each of them ſeparately; whe- 
ther only the chief are to be ſingled out, or 
one alone, which is moſt eminent to be inſiſ- 
ted on, and touch'd up with the brighteſt 


Colours: And whether that, on which we 


wov'd draw moſt Admiration, ſhou'd be con- 


ceal'd, bat conceal'd in ſuch a Manner as to 
make it look like ſomething very important. 


Let the Imagination view and review its 
Idea on every fide, till it pleaſes the Judg- 
ment, and a true Critick pronoances ; This 


— 


— Scribendi refte apere eft & Principium & Fons. 
Hor. Arte Poet. 
Part 
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Part of it is admirable, this is to be diſplay d to 
the Audience. 8 7 | 
Alfter the Image of 4 noble Subject is finiſh'd 
in the Mind, and approv'd by the judgment, 
the next care is cancerning the Words, which 
are as It were the Colouring, that we paint it 
out to others; ſo that it may ſeem as lofty to 
them, as it does to us. Words, therefore, 
ſhou'd be equal to the Image, and the Image to 
the Thing; and conſequently in a; ſublime 
Stile, they ſhou'd alſo be - ſublime, which 
they are three ways; By the Authority of the 
Perſons who uſe them, by their Sound, and by their 
Signification. Bol”; 

Words are ſublime by the Authority of 
ſach as uſe them, which are not taken from 
Places where the Rabble and baſer People 
reſort, but from the Converſation of -Perſons 
of goad Breeding, and honouzable Birth and 
Employment. A polite Taſte will eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſh theſe in any, Language, from thoſe 
which are render'd coarſe and ſordid, by be- 
ing in the Mouths of the Vulgar. When | 
ſpeak of Words, I under{tand alſo the Fhra- 
ſes, call'd Proverbs,” and the like. 
Words are great in Sound, and Periods and 

Sentences (which have alſo a relation to the 
Sound of Words) if they fill the Ear, and 
are but juſt remov'd from oppreſſing it; like 


theſe in Virgil, Venti ex Cavernis erumpunt; Eneid. 1. 


The Winds burſt owt of their Cavern; : And 
theſe, £044 | 


— nes effuſa Sacer4bs + Eneid. 4; 
: Tercentum tonat ore Deos, Erebumq; Chaoſq; / 
Tergeminamque Hecatem. Ita) 
Yi * O And 
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De Rapt. And thoſe of Claudian, when be ſays, Ceres, 
Proſerp. upon the loſs of her Daughter, Toro baccha- 


tur Olympo. But of this the Ear muſt judg, 


which is more elegant in ſome than in others. 
Bat the greateſt Sublimity of Words con- 
ſiſts in the S;gnificarion; for every man knows 


ſome are more ſigniſicant than others, as in 
Latin, ams ſiguifies more than diligere, fla- 
gitare than petere, erumpere than evadere (and 
in Engliſh to loatb. than to diſiske, and to 
— than to:meve, &c.) It conduces there- 

e to the Blevation of Stile, not only to 
uſe Words which ſignify great Things, but al- 
ſo to ſelect thoſe which carry the fulleſt Senſe, 
Thus, Fury furniſhes Arms, is loftier than it 
the Poet had ſaid Anger inſtead of Fury. 

Beſides the more known and the principal 
ſignifications of any there are innu- 
merable others affix d by common Uſe, which 
ſome call a ſecondary Senſe. Thus if you cry 
out Thief upon a Man, you don't only ſay he 
has taken ſomething from the Owner wich- 
out his Conſent, which is tie principal mean- 
ing of the Word; but intimate a great deal 
more, as that you are * him, that you 
ſeek Vengeance on him, that you wou'd ſeize 
him, and that you deſpiſe him ſo much as 
not to fear his Reſentments: and ſometimes 
the Word is us d in Merriment, and does not 
imply a Crime. 

There are few Words which have not a 
Variety of theſe Significations, which are to 
be obſery'd in every ſort of Stile, and eſpe- 
cCially in the Sublime; not only that nothing 
may be ſignify d by a Word contrary to what 
we deſign, but alſo that theſe Sigaihcations 
may 
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the Meteors of Stile. 
may ſerve to increaſe the Sublimity of the 
Diſcourſe. How muth did Ceſar expreſs in 
a ſingle Word, when he appeas'd the muti- 
nous Troops, by Ml 


195 


them Guirites ? *Tis Sueton. in 


in vain to ſearch a Bictionary for all the J-Czfare, 


meanings of this Word, which the pronoun- S 


cing of it convey*d to the ſeditious Soldiers. 
Nay, I may affirm, that nothing imparts 
greater Majeſty to a Diſcourſe, - than Words 
which have many Significations of this kind: 
For here a noble Senſe lies conceal'd in few 
Words; and thoſe' the moſt ſimple, than 
_ there cannot be any thing more ſub- 

Wes - 3, | 
So Valerius Poplitola, the Aſſertor of, the 
Roman Liberty, to 
jealous of his affecting the Kingdom, becauſe 
of the Houſe he had built on Mount Velia; 
« * No, Fellow-Citizens, Publius Vulerius's 
« Houfe ſhall not obſtruct your Liberty; 
« Yelia ſhall not become dangerous to you. 
&« [' will not only” level my Houſe to the 
« Ground, but even place it beneath the 
« Hill, that you may dwell above your ſuſ- 
<< pected Countryman. Let them build up- 
<« on Velia, with whom you can better truſt 
« ydur Liberty, than with P. Valerius.“ 

Here you may ſee what ſignificancy a few 
Words may have 3 for ſtrike out the Repe- 
tition of P. Valerius Name, and thoſe words, 


* Non obſtabunt Publii Valerii des Libertata, 
veſtræ, Quirites; tuta vobis erit Velia. Deferam non 
in planum modo des, ſed Colli etiam ſubjiciam, ut 
vos ſupra ſuſpectum me Civem habitetis. In Velia 
ædificent, quibus melius quam P. Valerio creditur Li- 
bertas Livy, Decad. 1. lib. 2. c. 8. 
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told the People, who were 
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Your fu fed 2 man, Pal? -M will fee 
5% En of the 8225 of the Sentence is 
n 
And phat can be . than that of 
| Gere ,, . The Senate knows this, the Con- 


e ſees. it, and, yet the Villain lives ?“ 


What an Energy is: there in theſe words, 
the Senate, the Conſul, , pronounc'd in the Se- 
nate by Cicero, who Mas himſelf the Conſul ? 
And how much leſs had he expreſs'd, if he 
had ſaſd, Lox know. this,) and I ſee it;? And 
to this end were, Fgrres invented, that at 
the ſame time as: wWe declare a thing, we may 
alſo declare dur Affections. Thus in the ſame 
Oration, when Cicero exclaims, O Tempora 
O Mores ! Oh the Times and (Manners ! he not 
only . ſhews the Perverſeneſs.of the Age and 
Manners, but manifeſts alſo his wonderful 
Concern at the Deprayity of both: and ſo 
other Figures e other Paſſions. * 
Tropes alſo, and e ſpecially Metaphors, heigh- 
ten Stile, when juſtly imploy d; but they 
cannot find place in a ſuhlime one, unleſs they 
are render'd necqſar either by the variety 
of the Diſcourſe, or becauſetbe proper Words 
ſeem not fully to anſwer the Greatneſs of the 
Subject: *tis then we are to borrow others, 
which are of a more lofty Senſe. But in the 
Doctrine of the Tropes, too many convince 
the World they can play the Rhetorician. 
Moſt Readers will think what has been al- 
ready laid down, ſufficient to Sublimity of 
Stile; bot « one thing, in ny 1 is ſtill 


— — 


x Senatus hoc intelligit, Conſul vidit, 120. tamen 
virit. Cicer. Orat. in C. lla. | | 


behind, 
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behind, and which, for ought 1 know, may 
be the chief. An Orator not only paints out 
his Subject in his Oration, but alſo himſelf; 


for, as Demetrius truly ſays, The Writer's Image Lib. _ 
25 to be ſeen in every Word he uſes. In the igunuas. 


ſublime Stile, therefore, we ſhou'd not only 
make the Subject, but even our Mind appear 
ſublime ; I fay the Mind, not the Wit, which 
may ſometimes be ſpritely-and great, where 
the Mind is baſe and little. | 

_ He has a great and noble Mind, who is fo 
wholly mov'd by Things which are impor- 
rant and great, as to be delighted only with 
them, and to regard them ſo entirely, as to 
deſpiſe thoſe which meaner Minds eſteem, as 
of no Conſequence to him ; who is of one 
Tenor in every Condition of Life, always 
Maſter of himſelf, true, ſincere, open-hear- 
ted, and tenacious of the Right ; and who 
ſo preſerves his Dignity, as not to be over- 
born by Fear or Hope, or any other Pertur- 
bation, to commit an unworthy Action. Let 
an Orator paint himſelf thus, if he wou'd 
obtain a Majeſty to his Speech. 

And thus he will always draw himſelf thro 
the whole Diſcourſe, who does not labour it 
with a ſervile Diligence and Care, nor fol- 
low the trifling Rules of Rhetoricians, which 
is the Mark of a narrow Mind; but whoſe 
Eloquence ſhines with a maſculine Vigour, 
and is ſimple and correct. This is to be 
found in him who ſpeaks as he. thinks, and 
who is more careful what he ſays; than how 
he ſays it; and who, in ſhort, ſpeaks well, 
not becauſe he endeavours to do fo, but be- 


cauſe he cannot ſpeak otherwiſe ; Such a 
Q 3 | Man 


A Diſcourſe of 
Man delivers bimſelf with a certain noble 


Boldneſs and Liberty of Speech; and as be 


has nothing unmanner'd and rude, ſo he is 
far from a childiſh Baſhfulneſs aud Awe, and 
a fulſom and proſtituted Flattery. 

The Paſſions themſelves, which in moſt 
Men are Signs of a weak and impotent Mind, 
will in ſuch an one appear generous and 
brave; ſuch is the Anger of Neptune in the 
firſt Eneid of Virgil, and the Tears of Cicero 
in his Oration for Afilo. 

Sentences diſpers'd thro an Oration, alſo 
ſhew the Greatneſs of the Orator's Mind ; 
but then they muſt ſeem to ariſe of them- 
ſelves, while he is imploy'd ia proſecuting 
his Subject, and not to be ſtuck into it on 
purpoſe. *Tis almoſt impoſſible for any Man 
to ſhew this Greatneſs of -Mind, who is not 
really poſleſs'd of it; if you ſtrive to diſ- 
ſemble it, the Affectation it ſelf, or ſome Me- 
taphor taken from a mean and ordinary thing, 
or a pompous Figure imploy'd on a plain and 
humble Argument, will diſcover that it is 
not in you. Tis in this Livy excels thro his 
whole Hiſtory, and eſpecially.in the Speeches : 
for when you read them, you don't ſeem to 
read Livy, but to hear the Heroes and Con- 
querors themſelyes. * 

And hither are ſome Sayings of the An- 
tients to be refer'd; I ſcorn to ſteal a Victory, 
ſaid Alexander. If a Man were put to gueſs 
whoſe Saying this was, and were well ac- 
quainted with Alexander's Character, he wou'd 
name him for the Author. And who but 
Alexander, hen Parmenio ſaid, I wou'd do this 
FI were Alexander, wou'd have anſ wor 4 2 
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And I, if I were Parmenio : Thou carrieſt 
Cefar ? How great a Thing does that ſignify, 
and alſo how great a Mind ? 

We have a Saying 'reported of a Duke of 
Genoa, who was forc'd to go into France, to 
ſubmit himſelf, in the name of the Republick, 
to the French King. After they had ſhewn 
him all the Raritys and Splendor of Paris, 
they ask'd him, What was the greateſt Wonder 
he had ſeen in the moſt celebrated City and Court 
of the whole World ? He immediately reply'd, 
My Self. Nothing is wanting to the Subli- 
mity of this Anſwer. Here is a perfect 
Image of an exalted Mind, and the nobleſt 
Thought expreſs'd, by one plain, but moſt 
ſigmficant Word; there is an incredible Force 
in this Sublimity, and they who read, or 
hear ſuch Sayings, perceive their Souls to 
grow elated at them, and generous Paſlions 
to beat within their Breaſts. 

By this Sublimity, that which otherwiſe 
wou'd provoke and enrage, ſerves only to 
beget Admiration, and Men are pleas'd even 
withan unfriendly and bitter Truth. Alex- 
ander is ſaid to have given a Pirate his Life, 
for making this Return: I am call d a Pirate, 
becauſe I infeſt the Seas with one poor Skiff; 
but you, who do the ſame thing with a numerous 
Fleet, are ftiPd a King. The Monarch was 
unwilling the Pirate ſhou'd exceed him in the 
Grandeur of Mind, which this Saying de- 
clar'd.' ; | 

From what has been ſaid, it appears how 
extraordinary a thing it is, not to ſtrike out 
one ſublime Saying or two, but to make a 
Whole Diſcourſe ſo. * to compriſe * 

1 2 4 | 


A Diſcourſe of 
J have ſaid; he who wou'd perform this, 
muſt form a great Idea from a noble Subject, and 
expreſs alſo a Sublimity of Mind in Words ſo 
ſignificant, as to tranſport a Man into an admi- 
ration both of that and his Subject. If the Dif- 
ficulty of this ſhall deter any from attempt- 
ing this ſort of Stile, it will be a prudent 
part in them to forbear; ſince they may ſuc- 
ceed happily in another. But in the Sublime 
very few write tolerably; here and there one 
and another excels, but all the reſt, by en- 
deavouring at it, only betray their Want of 
Judgment, or the Poverty of their Senſe; 
and, as Horace ſays, Dum Humum vitant, Nu- 
bes & Inania captant , while they purſue Sub- 
limity, they only write Fuſtian, and by ſoar- 
ing, catch — but. an empty Cloud, a 
Meteer of Stile; which is the inſeparable Con- 
ſequence of injudiciouſly affecting to be ſub- 
lime. But to proceed. . 

The Meteors of Stile may all be reduc 
under theſe three Heads: 1. When a Diction 
truly ſublime is imploy'd on a trivial Sub- 
jet. 2. When the Subject is great, but the 
Stile is not truly ſo. 3. When neither the 
Subject, nor the Stile is truly ſublime. The 
Cauſe of the firſt is, that either we eſtimate 
indifferent Things above their real Value, or 
elſe imagine we can't handle a Subject ele- 
gantly, unleſs we treat it magnificently : the 
ormer argues a little Mind, and both of 
them a Weakneſs of Judgment. 

Examples of this Fault are innumerable. 
The Literati, when they ſpeak of their own 
Works, generally aſſume too high a Tone, per- 
haps becauſe they think too well of their os 
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the Meteors of Stile. 


Performances. They beſtow all the Figures of 


Stile, proper to expreſs the moſt vehement 
Paſſions, ro ſhew how ſuch a Paſſage is tobe read, 
what this or that Word ſignifies, or in what Method 
any Art is to be taught, &c. Julius Ceſar Scaliger, 
a great Name in the learned World, having 
taught his Son Sylvius the Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue, and going to iaftru@ him 


201 


- 


» WF wa 


more perfectly in the Language, ſpeaks to 


him thus: Now you have paſs'd thro the more 
Juvenile Part of Literature, it will not be pro- 
per for you to enter upon the graver Studys, till 


you know the Cauſes of thoſe Precepts by which 


the Courſe of every excellent Science will be un- 
folded to you: For tho you have imbib'd theſe 
things, which are the Effect of exact Obſerva- 
tions, yet becauſe you may be often forc'd to doubt 
whether, and always why it is ſo, I cannot enjoy 
my ſelf, unleſs I ſee you ſafely deliver'd from 
all theſe Difficulties. And a little after : Tho 
theſe things, my Son, may at firſt ſeem, to your 
Age, unpalatable and hard; yet I wou'd have 
you conclude with your ſelf, that what is eaſy 
and vulgar, is not worth your Care. And how 


noble will it be for you to have been accuſtom'd - 


to all the moſt excellent, Things from your ten- 
dereſt Tears ? Therefore theſe Hardſhips ſtrike 
Terror and Deſpair only into barbarous and un- 


cultivated Minds; but for us, who are Lowers 


of Truth, you muſt believe there ave, as it were, 


arm d Legions ready to aſſiſt us. 


A Man wou'd {wear Humilcar were firi 
his Son Hamibal with an implacable Hatred 
to the Romans, or at leaſt that our Julius Ceſar 
were teaching his Sylvius, by what Valour 
and Conduct Fe ſhou d Te 


- 3 * 
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In Cice- 


of Ferona, which he had loft ; and not that 
a Father was giving his Son the Rules of 
Grammar. | 3 
To this we may pertinently add Ludovicus 
Vives's * judgment concerning C. Longolius: 
Ve uſes bigh-ſounding and Ciceronian Words, 
2 Vives, bar cok, og him ar the more 
olemn Trifler, becauſe he adapts them to inconſide- 
rable things; for he was not content laboriou Ec 
imitate the Words and Phraſes of Cicero, but he 
maſt needs copy him in every thing; and the ho- 
neſt Gentleman, while he lay ſnug in 4 Corner of 
bis Study, auguſtly aſſumes the Care of the chief 
Empire of the World, which was as ridiculons in 
him, as if he had put on 4 Giant Clothes, and 
mimickd bis Port and Voice. This prepoſte- 
rous. Sublimity never ſhew'd it ſelf more, 
than in the Apology of this Longolius; where 
he defends himſelf againſt the frivolous Ca- 
vils of his Adverſarys ſo illuſtriouſly, that 
Charles the Firſt of England cou'd not have 
imploy'd a greater Magnificence of Words 
when he was try'd for his Life. Eraſmus has 
laſh'd ſuch Abſurditys with his wonted Fa- 
cetiouſneſs. © : | 
And not only the Imitators of Cicero, but 
the whole Claſs of Copiers almoſt are guilty 
of the ſame Fault. You ſhall have the Stile of 


the greateſt Men imitated; by whom? By 


- *L Vives 4e conſcribendis Epiſtolis. 


obſcure Fellows, lock d up in a Chamber, and 
unknown to any but to Boys, or ſome of their 
own ee. And fo ſome harmleſs Crea- 


tures, ho have only a little Common-Plac: 
Learning, ſhall imitate Debates of the deepeſt 


— —— — — 


Stateſmen, 


the Meteors of Stile. 


Stateſmen, on Matters of the laſt Conſe- 
quence. An Imitator of Livy, whenever he 
is at a loſs in the reading of a Sentence, ſhall 
ſpeak juſt as if the Rama Army were em- 
barraſs'd at the Furcæ Caudine. If any one 
happens to innovate in the Method of teach- 

ing a Science, an Admirer of Saluſt ſhall 
borrow all the Colours, ia which he has 


painted Cariline, to paint out the Infolence of 


ſuch a Deed. He with whom Tacitus is a 
darling Author, in treating 7 Queſtion or 
Topick of the Schools, an f ak ſenten- 
tiouſly, and utter himſelf with the Obſcurity 
of an Oracle, that one wou'd think he was 
delivering the Arts of Government, and Se- 
crets of State. A conſtant Reader of Quin. 
tus Curtius ſhall ſpeak of the Zucubrations of 
the Learned, juſt as Alexander has of the 
Conqueſt of Aſia. One ſhall apply all the 
Images, by which Felleins Patereulus has de- 
ſcrib'd his Heroes, to any of his Acquain- 
tance whom he has a mind to commend; and 
another ſball relate the Squabbles of Gram- 
marians, as pompouſly as Horus does the Wars 
of the Romans. 

What, in the name of Wonder, can you 
deſire ? There is not a Village or Hamlet in 
any Quarter of the World, but theſe Imita- 
tors ſhall adorn it with all the Enſigns of 
Majeſty that were in antient Rowe; the Fo- 
rum, the Comitium, Roſtra, Capitol, Sela Curies, 
the Faſces, Axes, Trabee, Ovations, and Tri- 
— 4 They may ſay perhaps wich Dan, in 

gil, 
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204 Diſcaurſe o 


* 


TH Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibee pu- 
e tt: 1 4 14 ö 
Kultus ego, buic. mſtre ſimilem." 


They are more ridiculous than the Fellow, 
Demetri- Who thus deſcribes a paltry Rivulet : 7: 
us, T4635 poxrs out with great Rapidity from the laurick 
deuareiase Afountains, and at length diſembogues it ſelf in- 
to the Sea; juſt as if he were ſpeaking of the 
Torrent of Nilus or Euphrates © 
- Nay, Which is enough to ſurprize any 
Man, our Romanizing Authors ſnall diſcover 
all the Roman Magiſtrates in their Formalitys 
and Robes, not only in any Civil State, but 
even in any 4 as they call it, of 
Letters. To this honour'd Society Afichael 
Fern thus dedicates Campanus's Poems: To 
the * perpetual Dictator, our Great Emperor, 
Pomponius Lætus, and to the Maſter of the 
Horſe, and all the Republick of Letters, Michacl 
Fern of Milan, one of the meaneſt Forag ers, 
wiſhes 4 warm Fight, and a glorious Victory. 
Of the ſame Tribe are they alſo. who perpe- 
tually ſet out in an Oration with ſome cele- 
brated Names of / Antiquity, thus; Alexander 
the Great, Pyrrhus King, of Epirus, Hannibal 
that Terror of Rome, * Fabius, M. Mar- 
cellus, one. the Shield, and the other the Sword of 
the Roman People, &c, If a Perſon unread 
in Hiſtory were to hear theſe Names ſo often 


—— ———. 


: +. Diftatori perpetuo, Imperatori noftro maximo, 
Pomponio,Lzto, Magiſtro Equitum, cunctæque Rei- 
publicæ Literariz, Nichael Fernus Mediolanenſis, 
vilis Pabulator, ſtrenuam Pugnam, pulchram Victo- 
ram. = 
n repeated 


the Meteors of Stile. 


ted in the Academical Exerciſes, he 
mia juſtly ask if they were all Doctors or 
Maſters of Arts. This | Abuſe has render'd 
ſome of them ſo nauſeous in * Haute, that 
unleſs a Man has a mind to expoſe himſelf, | 
he muſt not venture to mention Cambyſes or 
Epaminondas i in an Oration; and if at any 
time tis neceſſary to ſpeak of them, he muſt 
do it indirectly by a Circumlocution. Mar- 


tial has ingeniouſly rally'd this Boyiſh Folly, in 
„ on Potions: a — Pleader. | 


Non de Vi, neq; Cede, nec r GC. 
1 47 Lib. 6. E. 18 


| My Lord, th Sediment hed not run 
On Houſes fir d, or Murders done; 
Three Goats are miſſing, ſays 


And we tax Maris for the 


t 


Thief. 


Brief, 


Thus, read profoundly in the Laws, ' 
Our Poſthumus wifolds his Cauſe. 


*Well, to your Evidence 


proceed, 


Replies the Jude, and prove the Deed : 


The Serjeant kindles on bis Stand, 


. Prepares his Lungs, and — Hand ; ; 


Then Cannæ, Mithridates Mar, 
The Punick Pergury and Fear; 
Mh Scylla, Marius, Mutius, 4d, 


le mouths, and thunders thro the Hall. 
Dear Poſthumus, enoug 

- And. on, for: 3 fa 
| Come to the Text, and 


_— — — 


Fae, 


theſe, * 
zf- you pleaſe, 


nd your Notes 
At 4b, 1 tet oo have the Goats. 
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A Diſcourſe of 

A Uke Fault is that of others, who, to 
embolliſmm their Stile, will prove the mereſt 
Trifie, which nd body can be ignorant of, 
by the Authority of ſome illaſtrivas Antient: 
as if a Man might not ſay the Sun' ſhines, un- 
leſs: Alphredfius| King of Aragon, or Aveſilans 
bad ſaid it before him. Theſe Coxcombs are 


as rĩdiculous as he wo d be, who at an En- 


tertainment, in order to per ſuade the Com- 
pany to be merry; ſhomd gravely addreſs 
theme The Venuſinian Swan ys no leſs truly 
than elegantiy; Nunc eſt bibendum, Now let ns 
ply tte Gl. i „ þ 
This Generation of Writers give a lofty 
Stile alſo to inconſiderable Subjects, and make 
Tityrns talk in a Paſtoral like t in the 
Epopee; and the old waiting Gentlewoman 
in their Plays, ſnahb contend with the Prin- 
ceſs her ſelf in Sablimity and Magni ficence of 
Sentences; and a Footman ſpeak like an Em- 
peror : They lament in an Hegy, like Hercu- 
tes in his raving Fits; and their Ramiliar Epi- 
les are compos'd; as if they were to be 
ſpoken in the Senate or the m. But tis 
to enumerate all the Blunders of 
this kind. 

There is another ſort: of Mervor, which 
conſiſts not in uſing, a magnificent Stile on a 


mean Subject, but in uſing a vicious Sublimity 


on a , Subject truly great. I call all that vi- 
cious Suhlimi ty, which ſeems to 'be: ſublime 
to {ome Perſons, but is not really ſo. They 
offend in chis kind, who think every thing 
ſublime, which is obſcure. Ask them who 
are che ſublimeſt Orators, and they'l tell you 
the-Panegyriſts on the Cuſurs, or Trrrnſlian, 


or 
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the Meteors of Stile. 


or ſome later Imitators of them: But Cicero ? 
he is not worth mentioning, the Boys at 
School can underſtand him, With them 
Tacitus is far beyond Livy, becauſe he is more 
obſcure : And Perſius is their Darling in Sa- 


tyr, becauſe after ſo many Comments of 


learned Men, his Senſe is yet in the dark. 
They wonder Virgil ſhou'd carry the Prize in 
Epic Foetry, who is much eaſier to be under- 
ſtood: than Lucan, Statins, Claudian, Pruden- 
tius, and ſeveral Moderns. They deſpiſe Ho- 
race's. Odes, where they underſtand him, but 
when he ſoars out of their Reach, they ad- 
mire him; then he is ſublime, and another 
Pindar. | 

A Man may wonder how it ſhou'd enter 
into any one's Head to affect Reputation, by 
writing obſcurely, and to admire Obſcurity 
in others, ſince Speech was not given us to 
darken, but to reveal our Thoughts. The 
Cauſes of this Error are many : For beſides 


that Things which lie conceal'd are generally 


more regarded, ſome imagine that an Au- 
thor, who, they agree, always underſtands 
his own Book, neceſlarily be ſuperior, 
in that reſpect, to you, who do not under- 
ſtand it, becauſe he comprehends what you 
cannot. Others, becauſe in: their Childhood 
they cou'd nat underſtand Writers who were 
truly ſublime, have been accuſtom'd at School 
to confound: the Notions of Obſcurity and 
Sublimity together: Tis the ſame with them 
whoadmire thoſe who-are great Authors in- 
deed, but yet are hard to be underſtood; 
for *tis common with us to admire the Vir- 
tues and Vices promiſcuouſly of thoſe whom 

h we 
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Diſcourſe of 
we eſteem. Laſtly, others aſcribe to the Au- 
thor himſelf, the abundance of Wit and 


: Learning, which is requir'd in Expoſitors to 


be able to comprehend him. And what muſt 


that be, which a, Heinſtus, a. Caſaubon, a Gro- 
rius, a Salmaſius, or a Sculiger can ſcarcely pe- 
netrate ?! 185 


I remember a Gentleman of this Taſte was 


once boaſting of his Eloquence to me in theſe 
Terms: D' ye know. ſays he, naming a Per- 
ſon of great Learning, hey cry him up for 4 
wonderful Scholar; but no matter for that: 1 
Wiſh yon had ſeen the Letter I writ to him 4 
little mhile ag I waited on him the next Day, 
and ud him, if he had receiv'd it. He told 
me, he had, and deſir'd I wou'd inform him 
what I meant by it. As if, ſaid I to him, you 
aid not know. He — he did —— ua 
a word of it. I took pity on him, expoun- 
ded it 205 - In Bore be was fort d + pra 
feſs, that if I had not come, he ſhou'd never have 
gueſs'd what' it wat J ed to tell him. At 
this he look*d me in the Face, and burſt into 
a Laugh; I laugh'd alſo: and let the Reader 
judg which of us had moſt Reaſon to laugh. 

If, beſides theſe Cauſes of affected Obſcu- 
rity, a Youth happen to have an inſipid Tu- 
tor, who is perpetnally inculcating to him 
the oxi7I9%, oxerwwe of * Ouintilian 5 that is, 
who commends to him moſt intricate 
Writers above the reſt, chat himſelf. may be 
thought to underſtand them; and praiſes his 
Scholars, with the Rhetorician in the ſame 
Place, for their Obſcurity ; ſo much the better, 
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the Meteors of Stile. 
J don't underſtand it my ſelf: tis eaſy to ſee 


whence his Pupil's Reverence for Obſcurity 


proceeds. But a Man need not take Pains 
to be. obſcure, ſince, as Examplesof many of 
the Firſt-rate Writers teſtify, *tis ſcarcely 
Poſſible for us to avoid it, eſpecially in the 
ſublime Stile, when we endeavour to ſay lof- 
ty Things in lofty Words: for when we 
labour to form a great Image of a Thing in 
our Mind, we often croud ſo many [deas to- 
gether, that the Imagination is confounded 
and perplexd ; and we can't tell what it is 
we are — which neceſſarily renders 
the Expreſſion dark and involv'd. Some- 

times the Image is form'd diſtinctly in the 

Mind, but we are at a loſs for Words equal 

to it; and while we ſeek too far for them, 

we become unintelligible. And ſometimes 

we ſtrive to comprize a great Thought in 

few Words, to .increaſe* the Force of the 

Expreſſion ; which, if rarely us'd, and with 
Perſpicuity, makes a Stile very ſublime : but 

how readily we ſlide from hence into Obſcu- 

rity, the Inſtance of Tacitus declares. This 

is to beexcus'd in great Writers, and not to 

be imitated, eſpecially by thoſe who can only 

imitate their Faults. 

They alſo miſtake Meteors for Sublimity, 
who think every thing to be ſublime which is 
rare and extraordinary. They deſpiſe Words 
and--Phraſes of common uſe, -and obſerve 
nothing in an Author as they read him, but 
what is ſeldom to be found. They throw a- 
ſide Cicero, Ceſar, Cornelius Nepos, and Te- 
rence ; for theſe afford no Materials for their 
Common-Place- Book. =: Barclay has Charms, 


and 


110 A Diſcowſe of 


and ies them with a Treaſure of choice 
Words, Phraſes, Forms, | Sentences, and 
Tropes, as they chuſe to call them. The Po- 
ets, particularly the Modern, have many Ra- 
ritys; and, above all, Prefaces, Inſcriptions, 
= Programmats abound with Phraſes, ac- 
coding to their own Saying, worthy Cedar and 
Gold. an 
A huge Collection of this kind being made 
from the Poets, Orators and Philoſophers of 
all Ages, they form a Stile at laſt, which is 
jaſt like a Cabinet that is deſign'd to hold 
oaly the Wonders and Curjglitys of Nature 
and Art. . 

Theſe Men will never debaſe themſelves ſo 
far as to call Cicero, Cicero; but are taught by 
their Phraſe- Book to call him, Arpinas noſter; 
Plaut us is, Familiaris noſter Sar ſinas; and Ho- 
race maſt never be Horace, but Venuſinus Cyg- 
nus, the Venuſinian Sman; and if they happen 
to compare him with Virgil, they'l tell you 
they are comparing * Tears and Sighing toge- 
ther. As greata name as Homer 1s, he muſt 
not be call'd by that, but is to be expreſs'd 
by a Scrap out of Horace, Is qui nil molitur in- 
epre ; and Martial is Bilbilitanus Argutor. They 
can't ſpeak of the moſt ordinary things, nor 
even put up their Addreſſes to Heaven, but 
ie ts the Cant of Firidarius, or ſome Book of 

rms. . 


— 
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» This Expreſſion is taken from. 4 Saying of Auguſtus, 
1 f who ſitting once between Virgil and Horace, ſaid merrily, 
= he ſat between Sighing and Tears: for one was troubled 
4 with an Aſthma, and the other with Rheumatick Eyes. 


But 


the Meteors of Stile. 


But they are altogether miſtaken, who 
[eſteem uncommon Expreſſions to be always 
ſablime: Ceſar was of another Opiaion, and 


ſaid, An unuſual Word ſhou' d be ſhun'd like a A. Gell. 
Kock. Monſters themſelves wou'd be beauti- |- 1. c. ic. 


ful, if Rarity cou'd make them ſo. If in a 
ſerious and ſublime Diſcourſe, a Man ſhou'd 
uſe the fantaſtical Adjectives and Words of 
Plautus, as ipſiſſimus, geminiſſimus, excluſiſſi- 
mus, occiſiſſimus, Sycolatronide, argenti extere- 
bronide, fuſtitudinee, ferricrepine Inſule, which 
were invented only for the Stage, to ſet the 
Audience a laughing; who does not fee it 
wou'd be utterly ridiculous ? They who al- 
ways call Alexander the Pellean Youth, and 
Ariſtotle the Sragyrite, think they ſpeak mag- 
nificently; as it the names Alexander and A- 
riſtotle had not much more Majeſty- in them. 
And wou'd not he beſtow a very noble Ap- 
pellatioa on the Emperor Charles V. and Hen- 

IV. of France, that ſhou'd call one, rhe 
Youth of Ghent, and the other, the Bernoiſe ? 
He who calls Pindar, Thebane Lyre Fidicen, 
the Luteniſt of Thebes, imagines he ſpeaks 
more graudly than one who only calls him 
Pindar; when at the ſame time he wou'd 
himſelf ſooner be term'd Findar, than the Lu- 
teniſt of Thebes, or any other Place in the 
World. And thus ſome will nat be pre- 
vail'd with, on any Terms, to ſay, in Latin, 
Omnibus eſt notum : No; it muſt be, according 
to their Phraſe-Book, Er Lippis & Tonſori baus 
eſt notum, But tis to be preſum'd, theſe honou- 
rable the Lipp: & Tonſores are no great Grace 
toa magnificent Diſcourſe. They fancy alſo, 


they extol a thing wonderfully, it they ſay tis 
P 2 k as 
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A Diſcourſe of 


as exalted among the reſt of its kind, 
Quantum lenta ſolent inter Viburna Cupreſſi : 


Never conſidering this is the Compariſon of 
an honeſt Countryman, whoſe knowledg lay 
chiefly in Fields, Meadows and Trees. 

And thus Figurative Words, tho more rare 
than proper, are not therefore always more 
ſublime : But we are ſo far from being Gai- 
ners, by changing the laſt for the former, ; 
that it is frequently a Diſadvantage to us. f 
In ſpeaking of the Excellence of Man, it does a 
not heighten the Stile to uſe Mortal, inſtead 2 
of the known and daily word Mar ; and there a I 
is more Dignity in ſaying properly, it hun- E: 
* ' ders, than in ſaying, the Heavens bellow. He 
5 that calls the Sea, Foſſam Ponti, the great Dyke, 


ZN wou'd uſe a more ſignificant word, if he call'd 3 
50 it by the common name Sea: And ſo they 6 
44 don't mend themſelves, who exchange the 
* word Earth, for the Great Ball, and Sea, for 
5 Neptune s Pond, &c. becauſe they reject a 


=_ more ſignificant word for a leſs. And the 
ſame may be ſaid of rejecting a decent word 


"= 4 
I 1 5 
a 
way 


2 for one unſeemly and foul; ſuch as Varro's 
2 Nubes aquam vomentes, and Furins's Jupiter Al- 
I pes nive conſpuens; concerning which Cicero 
E De Ora- has wiſely faid, Since tis a principal Beauty in 
L bore, I. 3. 4 tranſlated Werd to have it flrike the Senſe, we 
* muſt be careful to aveid borrowing Words from 


7 ©S\ 
: . 


ſuch things as preſent an impure Idea to the Mind. 
I wou'd not ſay, the Republick was caſtrated by 
the Death of Scipio, ner that Glaucia i the 
Dung hil of Curia; for tho the Similitude is right, 
yet the Thought is ſordid and unclean. Let them 

| | conſider 
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conſider this, who delight to ſay, vomit Cur- 
ſes, belch out Blaſphemys, piſs on his Father”s 
Aſhes, &c. 

Neither do they diſtinguiſh a Meteor from 
Sublimity, who affect too exquiſite an Orna- 
ment 1n the ſablime Stile, and always hunt 
after meaſur'd Periods, Stops and Pauſes, 
and Antitheſes, and Compariſons, exactly an- 
ſwering one another; and contrive to repeat 
Words and Sounds in equal time, to begin and 
end alike; and to have round Sentences, unex- 
pected Clauſes, anda ſmart playing with Si- 
militudes, Oppoſitions, and Ambiguitys of 
Words; to rehearſe Sayings and Actions of 
the Antients; and to bring, I will not ſay to 
haul, every thing in the World, by an inge- 
nious Allegory, into their Subject. If ſome 
of theſe Particulars are ſparingly us'd in a 

leaſant Diſcourſe, they paſs well enough; 
if they are thick ſown, they are abominable, 
even in a ludicrous Argument; but in a ſe- 
rious and ſublime one they are monſtrous, and 
not to be endur'd, and are as indecent as if a 
grave Man ſhou'd go to dance a Jig in a pub- 
lick Aſſembly. 

Theſe Delicacys were not much reliſh'd 
in Auguſt uss Age; Ovid alone ſeems to have 

leas'd himſelf with them ſometimes: but 
in Nero's Reign they began to be in faſhion, 
as Senecas Writings demonſtrate ; and a lit- 
tle after, Eloquence was made to conſiſt whol- 
ly in them, as the Complaints of * Petronius 
and Quintilian inform us. 


TY wa 


F Petron, Init, Satyr. Quintil. lib. 1, 8. 
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From hence this Cuſtom paſs'd into the 

Epiſt. ad Church: Chriſtians and Prieſts of God, ſays 

— Ferom, are not aſham'd to pun, and trifle with 

28 ambi guous Sentences, which deceive the Speaker 

more than the Hearer, as if they were handling 

ſome ridiculous Subject. Many of the Fathers 

have ſtuff'd their Writings with theſe Foo- 

lerys, and propagated them to our Age; and 

ſo heartily are they embrac'd by ſome of our 

Preachers, that Poſterity, I queſtion not, will 

inherit them. In the mean while, *tis to be 

lamented, that Men ſhou'd trifle moſt in thoſe 

Diſcourſes, in which they ought to trifle leaſt. 

When theſe Decorations are aptly and ju- 

diciquſly imploy'd, they ſometimes render a 

Stile more witty and gay, but never more 

| ay and ſublime : for they detract as much 

om the Gravity of a Diſcourſe, as they add 

to the Spritelineſs of it; and Demetrius ſays 

el igar- rightly, # 6crorus, &c. Similitudes, affected Pe- 

rgods and Antitheſes, enervate and debaſe a Stile. 

And the ſame may be ſaid of all Ornaments 

of this fort: An elegant Example of which 

we have in Auſoniuss Epigram on the Death 
of Dido; | | 

Infelix Dido, nulli bene nupta Marito ; 

Hoc pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris. 


Poor Dido ne'er a happy Husband try'd : 
When the firſt dy*d, ſhe fled ; and when this 
fled, ſhe dy d. 


Nothing can be more delicate, and yet no- 
thing can be leſs ſublime: for he that reads 
this will not pity the Death of Dido, but ad- 

| - mire 
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mire the Wit of the Poet ; and the Beauty of 
the Antitheſis, and the apt turn on the words, 
fugere and perire, fly and die, have no other 
effect on us than to make us forget her. St. 
22 who cou'd not read the Death of 
Dido, in Virgils fourth Eneid, without Tears, 
wou'd certainly never have moiſten'd his Eyes 
at this Epigram. 

A ſublime Stile will admit a more ſpariag 
Ornament, ſometimes, bat not always; for 
if the Image we form in our Mind is truly 

reat, it will appear the greater, the more 

mply *tisexpreſs'd : as a very beautiful Per- 
ſon is not ſo much adorn'd, as hid by a gaudy 
Dreſs z and delicious Meats are ſpoil'd by a- 
bundance of Seaſoning, and the Sweetneſs of 
a fine Voice is loſt in an exceſſive Shake. In 
ſhort, whatever looks beſt in its Simplicity, 
ought to be left ſo. That in Geneſis, G OD 
ſaid, Let there be Light, and there was Light , 
let the Earth appear, and the Earth appear d; 


the Sublimity of which inw 10 much gy} dle, 
commends, is ſo ſublime becauſe it is ſo plain. cap. 7. 


And if ſome Parts in a ſublime Diſcouyſe 
are to have the Ornament of Words, we 
ſhou'd be careful that the Ornament ſhew it 
ſelf as little as poſſible. The Rules of Ar- 
chitecture require, that thoſe Pillars, which 
areadded to a magnificent Building, for the 
ſake of Decoration, ſhou'd look. as if they 
were continu'd under the Baſis, for the ſake 
of Neceſlity, to bear up the weight of the 
' Pile. And thus in a Diſcourſe, that which is 
to adorn it, ſhou'd not ſeem introduc'd with 
that Deſign, but as neceſſary to ſuſtain the 


Force and Grandeur of the Theme. ; 
- ug | P 4 Y WW e 
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We muſt alſo obſerve a Mean in our Orna- 
ments, leſt we divert a Reader from the Paſ- 
ſions we intend to excite in him, to admire 
the Delicacys of the Stile, and other me- 

: chanical Graces ; as they do, who, as Ouin- 
Lib. 11, 12 lian ſays, weep in Sentences, and beg in Pe- 
riods : by which they only ſucceed to have 
thoſe who are pleas'd with the Harangue ſay, 
they heard an elegant Oration, but they are 
neither mov'd nor chang'd by any thing that 

was ſaid in it. 

And under this Head Feriphraſes are to be 
conſider'd, which many affecl, but which do 
not always increaſe the Senſe in proportion as 
they multiply the Words; but when they hap- 
pen to be flat and heavy, they enervate a 
Diſcourſe, and by the number of Words caſt 

à Cloud on the Vigour and Sublimity of the 
Sentence. How ſublime is this of Virgil, 


Et Campus ubi Troja fuit ! 


Where Trey then ſtood, is all 2 common 
Field. . 


- Pat this into a Paraphraſe, and moſt of the 
Sublimity of it vaniſhes, Lucan having pom- 
poully deſcrib'd the univerſal Conſternation of 

Rome upon Ceſar's Approach, adds, 


Danda tamen Venia eſt, t. umorum danda Pa- 
vorm, | 


Pompejo fugiente timent- Lib. 1. 


Forgiye theſe Terrors of Imperial Rome, 
Her Pompey fied the Fears. ; 


Pompe jo 
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Pompejo fugiente timent. The Poet has ſaid 
more here in three Words, than if he had 
ſet out the Bravery and Worth of Pompey, P 
and the Circumſtances and Conſequence of his 1 
Flight, ever ſo largely. I wou'd have them WF |: 
alſo apply this, who never permit a Subſtan- IF |! 
tive to go unattended, but ſend ſome ſplen- C || 
did Epithet along with him to bear him Com- 3 


„r 


ny, 7 
Farther ; they do not diſtinguiſh a Aſeteor 11 
from Sublimity, who think Sublimity conſiſts . 

in high- ſounding Words, that promiſe ſome- 
what conſiderable under them, but ſignify 
nothing extraordinary: Horace calls this, in a 
Poem, \ | 


Verſus inopes rerum, nugaſque canoras. 
Art. Poet. 


Verſes empty. of Senſe, and ſounding Trifless 
They who affect them, are either ignorant 
what conſtitutes true Greatneſs of Stile, or 
not being able to obtain it, wou'd conceal 
the Deficiency of their Wit by a Plenty of 
ſounding Words; asa gaudy Sute of Clothes 
ſometimes hides ry and Want. 

Theſe are not ſollicitous what they ſay, or 
whether they ſay any thing, ſo they can bur, 
as a great Maſter in this Art expreſſes it, Sedul. l. 1. 


Operis 
Grandi ſonis pompare Modis, Tragicoq, Boat u. * 
Swell out their Speech with bello wing words, 3 
and a tragick Fury. Reſonantia, undantia, ro- L 


rantia, rutilantia, radiantia, flammantia, co- 
ruſcantia, tumultuantia, bacchantia, quadrupe- 
lantia, 
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dantia, are all admirable Words to fill the 
Mouth, and make a graceful Rumble, and 
then all is well; no matter for Senſe, or 
Connexion, or any thing of that nature : the 
ſound of Carpathium Pelagus, eftuantis Adriæ ſi- 
nut, fulgurent, quaquavorſum omnia quatiant, &c. 
is Elegance enough, and wou'd almoſt tempt 
a Man to believe the Stile wonderfully fu 
lime; but if you look to the Senſe, you will 
find it is only a Meteor. 

For this reaſon it is, that many prefer the 
Poets of the. worſt Age to thoſe who flou- 
Tiſh'd in the time of Auguſtus; they imagine 
Claudian begins his Rape of Proſerpine in a 
much loftier Stile, than Virgil does his Æne- 
idi, or Ovid his Metamorphoſes. 


* Inferni Raptoris Equos, afflataque curru 
Sidera Tenario, caliganteſ; que profund a 
Junovis Thalamos, audaci promere cantu, 
Mens congeſta j ubet. a 


Let us ſee, by this Example, if a Pomp of 
Words canaot impoſe on a Reader, to make 
what he reads ſeem greater than itis. Thoſe 
ambitious Epithets, Raptor infernus, Currus 
Tenarius, Thalami caligantes, Juno profunda, 
Cantus audax, and Mens con fa, are more 
ſounding than ſignificant ; and ow ſhall we 


- conſtrue, Mens congeſta jubet promere or pro- 


The horrid Horſes, and ſulphureous Car, 
Whichbore aloft th' Infernal Raviſher ; | 
And, riſing from the diſmal Shades of Night, 
Obſcur'd the Stars, and blotted all their Light: 
The darkſom Spouſak of the raviſh'd Fair, 

My daring Verſe adventures to declare. 
D 
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dere, as others read it, Cantu Equos & Sidera 
curru afflata ? I had rather the Poet had open'd 
with ſinging the barbarous Act of Pluto, the 


_ cruel Hands of the Raviſher, and the rou 


Arms which ſciz'd the rage of Jupiter, the 
ſole Delight of Ceres, a eſs deſerving 
perpetual Day, and carry'd her down in 
their rude Gripe, vainly crying out to her 
Father and Mother, thro the vaſt Abyſs to 
everlaſting Shades. | 

But Claudian begins with nothing of this; 
the Raviſher's Horſes appear, the Chariot 
follows, and Proſerpine is not ſeen till ſhe is 
in the Nuptial Bed, when ſhe is now become 
the nether Juno, perhaps leſt the Rape ſhou'd 
have touch'd us with Commiſeration. The 
Marriage-Bed is call'd dark/ſom, which they 
will think no Misfortune, who do not deſire 
Light in ſuch a Place. Claudian, therefore, 
has neither conceiv'd nor expreſs'd a great 
Image of the Action, which is his Subject, in 
the Barbarity of which the Horſes of Pluto, 
and his Chariot and Proſerpine's Nuptials are 
not concern'd : *Tis the Rape it ſelf is the 
principal Part. But our Poet has manag'd 
juſt like a Limner, who ſhou'd paint a Cha- 
riot, drawa by four Horſes, cloſely. cover'd 
up; and in another Quarter, at a remoter 
Diſtance, a Bed in the Dark, with this In- 
ſcription, The Rape of Proſerpine. How 
much better does Ovid begin his Metamor- 
phoſes, 


In nova fert animus mut at aas dicere formas, 


. * He 
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He ſums in few Words, and thoſe perſpicu- 
ous, the whole Grandeur of his Argument; 
to fly nothing of the beginning of the Eneid, 
and the ſecond Book of Lucretius, than which 
hardly any thing can be more ſublime. | 
 ?Tis not to be wonder'd at, if the Verſes of 
ſome modern Poets, that were not compara- 
ble to Claudian, who we allow had a great deal 
of Fire, have the ſame Misfortune to carry 
more Sound than Senſe : For tis much eaſier 
to collect ſhining Words out of the Poets, or 
from the Theſauri Phraſium Poeticarum, as 
fome do, than to produce a noble Image in 
the Mind. 

But of all Afeteors, none have a greater 
appearance of Sublimity, than thoſe which 
Quint ili an calls precipitia, and others tumida, 
rurgida, and inflata; which are ſwollen, and 
flatulent, and full of Tumor. A Tumorin 
Stile, 1s a certain Exceſs of Elevation, into 
which all are betray'd, who poſſeſs a Strength 
of Imagination rather than of Judgment ; and 
whenever they wou'd ſpeak magnificently, 
make uſe of every thing that ſerves to exalr 
a Stile, but obſerve no Decency or Mode- 
ration. 

If theſe Perſons wou'd form a great Image, 
they form a vaſt one; inſtead of a ſublime 
one, they make one which is enormous; and 
for an admirable one, they invent one wholly 
incredible and prodigions. They can't think 
of a tall Man, but they make him a Giant, 
and they magnify a valiant Man into a perfect 
Romance-Hero. Tis a noble Image of 


In Lælio. Friendſhip in Cicero, when he ſays, Non Aqua, 


non Igni, non Acre pluribus in locis utimur quam 
| Amicitia. 
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Amicitia : Not Water, nor Air, nor Fire are 
ud in more Places than Friendſhip is. But if 
any one, in order to outga Cicero, ſhou'd ſay, 
Friendſhip is wid in far more Places than Air, s I 
he wou'd ſtretch it beyond: juſt Bounds. To 1 
ſay, It is come to this paſs, that no body is E 
aſham'd of Wickedneſs, 2 many glory in it, 

is a great Idea of a corrupt Age; but it 

wou'd be overlaſhing to ſay with Seneca, 

Nullum intra ſe manet hodie Vitzum, adeo unuſ- Epiſt. 93. F 
quiſque ſua amat, ut nolit peccare, niſi adſit At 
Teſtis. Vice does not now lie reſerv'd within it W i: | 


ſelf, but every one is ſo in love with his own, that 1 
tis his Ambition to ſin before Witneſſes. | V | 

They who are pleas'd with ſuch Meteors JS |: 
give their Fancy ſometimes as great a looſe 1 
in Proſe as the Poets can do in Verſe, and 1 ; 


even a greater. D. Brutus, ſays one of them, Florus, 1 
conquer d the Gallæcians, and all the * of 1. 2. c. 17+ 1 
Gallæcia, and the River of Oblivion ſo dread- J 
ful to the Soldiers; and march'd not back till he | 
had travers'd the Shore of the Ocean, and ſeen 11 
the Sun ſinking into the Sea, and the Fire extin- 8B 
guiſh'd in the Water; not without an awful Fear 

of having committed a ſacrilegious Preſump- | 
tion. Another thus deſcribes a temperate Re- Barclay. 
gion: No Clouds ever ruffle the Sky, no Froſts 


- 


1 
afro), nor Summer- Heats ſcorch up the Corn. © | 
If they praiſe a wiſe Man, they'l ſay, He is Seneca. 
harder than Adamant; Darts are ſo far from "Iz 
piercing him, that even Battering Rams and En- | 
gines of War, which lay flat the higheſt Towers, 
and beat down the ſtrongeſt Forts, cannot ſhake 
him. He is firmer than the Walls of Babylon, 
of Carthage, and of Numantia, and the Ca- 
pitol it /elf. * a ſhower of Arrows be caſt 


4 4 . 
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en ban, they will not wound or hurt him, nay they 
will not touch him. When they extol any King 
== or Prince, he is mare Alexander and Fulius 
__ Ceſar, than Alexander and Ceſar were them- 
ſelves; and if the Fervor of Imagination in- 
creaſes in them, then the whole World is not 4 
Relation Baſe ſufficient to ſupport his Statue; there is not 
4 Ef-. Paper enough in the Univerſe to deſcribe his Vir- 
Pagne. tue, nor can it be perform d with a Pen; it 
deni to be written with the Sun- Beams. 
But in Verſe, what will not an impetuous 
Imagination, unreſtrain'd by the Judgment, 
preſume ? Becauſe many things are permitted, 
it believes all are, Nothing is too vaſt and 
monſtrous for it to produce : Sometimes it 
is in the Clouds, then groveling on the 
Ground; now tis wrap'd above the World, 
as mingles Heaven and Earth together. 


. * 
2B 


* L . * 
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41 | 
" ah Cum wariare volet rem prodigialiter unam, 
Delphinum Sylvis appingit, fluttibus =— 
, Art. Poet. 


When ſuch a Verſificator, ſays Horace, has a 

mind to vary bis Subject in an extraordinary 

manner, hel fend the Dolphin into the Woods, 

and the Boar into the Water, One tells us of 

ſome Soldiers who were ſo ſet upon fighting, 

E That they continu d to fight after Death, not 
Auvray, confidering they were dead. Another ſays of a 
* Lett. 46, Monnd, The Poets wou'd have plac'd it among 
6. the 1. of the Zodiack, but that they fear d its 
= Heighe and Strength wou'd binder the Courſe of 


the Sun. 
If they deſcribe a Tempeſt toſſing the Sea, 


they take their full Swing: The Winds wage 


Wars, 
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Wars, the North-Wind prevails; he not on- 
ly raiſes the Waves, but ſhoves whole Seas 
out of their Place; the Ægean, and Tyrrbene, 
the Ionian and Adriatick Seas are mix d: The 
other. Winds poſleſs the Ocean; the Earth 
is delug'd, the Sea has no Shore, and is re- 
ſrain'd only by Heaven. | 


Tunc quoque tanta Maris Moles creviſſet in 

Attra, | | 

Ni ſuperum Rector preſſiſſet Nubibus Undas. 
Lucan. lib. 5. 


Above the Stars had ſwelld th' aſpiring 

Flo 

4 Tupire with Clouds the riſing Seas ſub- 
u 0 | 


And even in Sacred Subjects their Fancy is as 
licentious. Homer might be allow'd to feign 
Monſters of Deitys, and make them be woun- 
ded by Men; upon which Miſchance the 
Champion Mars roar'd out, 


Ogo0 7 ie rghey ,jẽðe d N 
wh Iliad. 


As loud as nine or ten thouſand Men (for he 
cou'd not certainly tell which) ſhouting to the 
Battel. But who can endure a Chriſtian * Po- 
et feigning theſe Events at our Saviour's 
7 | | 

— Stellataque Machina Mundi 
Proſcripſu ferale Fubar, micuere ſecundo 


* Barlæus Hymno in Chriſtum, lib. 1. Heroicor. 
Omine 
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" Omine Sidires Facies: dum Pignora Calum 
© Tanta ſibi promiſſa putat : ſua Frigora fulgens, 
Ageceros medil voluit miteſcere By | 
Et tepuit glacialis Hiems, deceſſit Olympo 


 Artbophylax, fugitque ſocia cum Conjuge Ce- 
Et Chiron, Perſeuſq, frau, & Plejas & ipſe 
| Amphitryoniades. 


j 3 
The Starry Lights all baleful Rays ſuſpend, 
_ on the World the kindeſt Influence 
8 
ing awfully the great Event , 
And in Mid-Winter Froſts and Snows re- 


lent ©... 
Arctopbylax in haſte forſook the Skys, 


And Cepheus with his tender Conſort flys, 
And Chiron, Perſeus,  Plejas, Hercules. 


Not to mention the Mixture of Chriſtian 
Myſterys here with the abſurd Fables of the 
Gentiles; in which Chriſtian Poets ſometimes 
ſtrangely indulge themſelves. 

And ſince thoſe who have more Wit than 
Judgment, aim at a Sublimity in Words as 
well as in Senſe, they never ſcruple to adven- 
ture on any Expreſſion, but purſue after 
Tropes and Metaphors from one end of the 
World to the other; that which does not 
conform of it ſelf, is put on the Rack, and 
made to comply by Force. Unnatural Peri- 
phraſes are ſpun out, which cannot be pro- 
nounc'd in a Breath: whatever is ſurprizing 
in the Univerſe, the Heaven with its Climes 
and all the Stars, the People of all Lands and 
Nations, all the Seas, Lakes, Rivers and 

| | Mountains, 
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Mounfains,-all the Gods and Goddeſſes}; in 
ſhort, all Monſters and Prodigys are lifted in- 
to the Service, and made to furniſh their 
Names, Sirnames and Epithets to our Wri- 
ters, to accompliſh the Grandeur of their Diſ- 
courſe. Ne muſt contribute his Trident, 
Minerva her Gorgon Shield, Phæbus his 
Chariot and his Horſes, Mercury his Wings 
for the Feet, and Hercules his Club, and Ju- 
piter his threebolted Thunder. With them 
KXerxes * is no longer King of the Perſians, 
but the Jupiter of the Perſians, Vultures are 
not Birds of Prey, but living Sepulchres; the 
Heliotrope is the + Methuſalem of Flowers; Ar- 
rows don't fly in the Air, but l feather'd 
Deaths poſſeſs the Skys: they don't exclaim, 
in the utual Phraſe, Quid primum, quid dein- 
de dicam ? What ſhall I mention firſt, and what 
laft ? but, Quas Ariſtas Horreis inferam, quas 
relinquam ? What Sheafs ſhall I carry into the 
Barn, and what ſhall I leave out ? One of theſe 
Oratorical Panegyriſts thus haſtens to a Con- 
cluſion: ** 7 confeſs, being vanquiſh'd by the 
Grandeur 0 Deeds, and blinded with the 
Light of the Antients, I am willing to deſcend in 
the cloſe' of my Oration, and omit new Triumphs. 
Thus, if I had a mind to number the Ornaments 


—_—— 
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* Vide Longin. c. 2. + Gongora «Spaniſh Poet. 
|| Ennod, Paneg. Theodoric. 48.5 8 

+* Vellem, „ad orationis Terminum victus 
Geftorum tuotum enormitate deſcendere, & novellass 
Adoreas, hebetatus Priſcorum Luce, tranſire. > 2am 
admodum fi etherei Axis in numerum redigere Orna- 
menta voluiſſem, &, Trionum Fulgore comprehenſo, 
Cceli Decorem impotenti Lingua deſcribere, cederet 
divino Splendori mortalis Obſcuritas, jubaris Lampadi 
non ſufficeret humilium ſcincilla Sermonum. 
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. A Diſcourſe f 
of the w/Etberidl Aub, and ' coitprebaudting © the 
Splendor! of the illuftrivis Wain;; ro idefer ih irh 
my [weak [Tong ue the! of; the Hr, anor- 
tal Obfſeurity: would i yield) 16 Diuine Luſfrry and 
the Sparkle of grauelng Words. madd not [affice 
.ta:expreſs the radiant: Lp HA Jo 
Single and unco Werds alſa well 
not paſs muſtet, if the happed ht be com. 
monly us d; there is nat Dignit y rf Sbund, 
or Senſe enough in tem ti pleaſt theſe cu- 
Fious: Authors: Therefore new nts are to 
:coin'd, and old ones reſtor'd;:qyhert the 
preſent. are not: to their meafartc - Duipbim 
muſt not be Den in Latin, bat Repairdir 
ruſtram & incir vicericum Peru great Dans 
ger is Hypebrychruin v reſpirabili i Goat is 
n procicorne ; a Boat Mering z 4 
Hind Huvicultriæ, Ge: And hereithe ꝓoetical 
Compounds of Gers\ and Fera:ſtand them in 
ſtead; after the 'Example of .which they 
form ſeveral © others; and Nouns Sur per la- 
tives, and Patropymicks-;.. anbVtrbs;; as. the 
Gragmarians call them, 1 incho- 
ative, imitative, and We: und, in 
mort, all words of: a foot, and a half, one of 
which ſhall take up u. Line to it ſelf, are gree- 
dily ſought out. di dent hd * f 
When I ſaid aboye, that it canduc'd to 
the Sublimity of Stile, to makg. it. bear the 
Impreſſions of x Feat and loft Mind, many, 
who cannot diſcera true Magnanimity from 
Pride, will believe that to be ſublime , which 
is really inſolent add profane; which argues 
not à Contempt of littſe things, hut of things 
far ſuperior to the. Contemner himſelf, aud 
of the higheſt Importance: and this is not a 
. {31796 inn. N 13750 Sign 
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th e Metears of Stile. 


Sigu of 3 Fe prong. 1 vain- 
gloriobs Miad- 1 a?! "ths 
.Sach 2 Meteor is _; e Return of 
Pharaoh, Who eher 2 n his — 5. 
Foice ! 2 ma 
among alt b Li 
deliver'd. their Grind, my 8.35. 
— chuchaduet x ar, be rp cend.. 49 the in. 1614 
e e mf : 
Hs 2. elling Speakers, who, 
as The Plat Gy fays,' wh oftily, who ſet their Pſal, 73. 
Nau againſt the 1 4nd who hoſe... Fongue ® 9. 
walks, bo the. Ea ſuch is Wing, 
by e 72 Ws $5.6 wo d 
en in E \ tune. 
An that alſo of 24 Tho * 


. 
= — WA 


Fry 2 then. [lt a. ade ts mn a th 


ten'd his God Furey : 275 N A mas 
n, T ſend you p-cking to Greece again, With 
the like ArrogTace ian ofder'd his Pro- 


curators Letters to begin in this Form: Do- 
minus & Deus noſter * 1 jubet; Our Lord 
Go commands it $0.59 
The mp : * ty of this, and 
when they dehgnito hy mething great and 
— fall in dad end impious Expreſ- 
S0 Lacan apo r. 1 ſucceeded 
to ED that ha obtain? the Empire by 
Civil Wars and many Villanys: Scelera ipſa- 
que nefaſque has mercede placent; Evil and 
Injuſtice are welcome when attended mh ſach a 
ompence. And * Ceſar's Party and 
Pampey's, "he u 


E Cauſa Diis pri [ed villa Catoni. 


228 


" and wake the Gods 25 


Ae 5 
The Galt 4 the 8 90h but ee 2 
the c —_ * N prefers, a 
ange Gab to All thet I: . 44 in Seue- 


ca, if Seeta is the wee that Tragedy, 
thus demands of 


tb de recerv d into 
Heaven: Why doſt thos > Arr ion afraid 
of me * Or tant — the" deb of 


Hercules added to rhe 22 7 Haſte Jupiter, 
c 1 r A 2 


ey wo ad 
believe the 945 ſafe er my are: This is 
the Speech of a Yybom er Zureladus, not of 
a Herd. MJ. s Eptgram te Done, in 
Reit: he wiſhes . ong Life, is Os 
ike it: bs 


Eſſe velis, precor 8 Das; . 
e Jie, ipſe veni. F 


AA A thou lare becemsthe Thibdivws Gueſt ; but 
1 re art in haſte to aſcerd't ** Jupiter, 
thou come down, and ft 

This Cuſtom of the to accuſe, re- 
proach, and upbraid the Gods, is proud aud 
impious; and fo are thoſe Forms of Speech, 
by which the Gods are ſaid, invidiã exonerari, 
probart, abſolvi : and indeed all Expreſſions, 
which intimate a Coſtempt of Things that 
are by no means to be © defpis d; ſuch as are 
Things ſacred, Probity, Piety, ftice and 


other Virtues, excellent Men, ſhining Ac- 
tions and Sayings, Kings and Magiſtrates, 
our Country, Parents, Rights, Laws, and 
Cuſtoms, Cc. Ep which ſignify Con- 

tempt 


the Metegrs of Stile. 


tempt of. theſe, haye nothing of true Great- 


malie them. q ger 

If, they Ha pen to ſtrike us with 8 ap- 
pearance of Sublimity, when utter d boldly, 
and 1 a confident w * it is, becauſe: we 
are proud Creatures, and are not only 


pleas to 6 ſee 8 e lifzed Fan; 9 


things, wh 


the ſame envy 8 we e e our. ſe 


neath things really mean and vile, Gy . 


wy, 1, us abpye:thoſe which are truly 
ent, as it were in Fe to reco 
the Diently we ſhamefu ly gave away to the 
other. Hence ſuch as flatter this 
dann are 12 70 wonderful Plea- 
thre 4) and . them as deli Wy Re- 
our dyn N and randeur, 


1 hag * 
is. wiſe Men af Nr 
lence is ſo tr rted with the Subli 


t any.Diſcourſeg þ Which js rightly. ju 5 
1 15 o but reme ci gs 
tween! true ee Md and Kile, and 
a vain flatylence 0 


But "tis not a Fault in 85 who intto- 
duce Perſons of Eoin Weir Temper, ſpeak- 
ing; to make them expreſs. their Pride in 
their Speech. When, Servius Tullas repri- 
manded the rebellious Tar us feng in theſe words; 
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the Meteors of Stile. 233 
no wonder now, that when he made his Sub- 
; miſſion to the Pope, he ſtil'd himſelf; Drudge 


and — and even Fellow- Leper with the 
leprous a in ehe Goſpel. mY wi 9 


5 But tis in Africi that the moſt terrible Aae- 
4 teort have been produc d. The whole Book 
3 of Martian Capel is one of them ; the Title, 
4 De-Nuptiss Philolegis & Mercuris, The Mar- 
= promiſe!: {ome extraordinary Matter. Ac- 
Y cordingly he begins it with an Invocation. of 
1 Aymen in magnificent Verſe, and proceeds . 
4 with the perfect Air of a Romance; all the 
4 Gods and Goddeſſes are brought into the 
Scene, and the Muſes take their Turns to fi 
'S an Epiehalamium. At length the Bride is l 
3 inta Japiter's Houſe, whoſe Bulk was the World"s 
5 Circumfetence, and which excel'd the Luſtre of 
the Stars in its ſhining Decor ations, and ftretch'd 
acroſs the Zodiack by the .Newneſs of it, Site. 
Our Author condeſcends to talk thus, when 
K he has a mind to be underſtood; but gene- 
7 h rally he is pleas'd to be far more obſcure. 
The firſt and ſecond Books, and the begin- 
ning of the third, carry you thro a; blind 
Labyriath, I know not whither; and when 
you have made your. way thro this cloudy 
Maze into known Ground, you arrive at an 
Expoſition of Grammar, the Reaſon of Letters, 
Syllables and Words. And hence you travel on 
to the Predicables of Logick, and at laſt you 
diſcover, the Deſign of this Heroick Fiction 
is to lay down general Precepts of the Libe- 
ral Arts. wp” 30 | 
Tertullian's Treatiſe De Palio, of the Cloak, 
does not yield to this dreadful Meteor an 1 
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Said of \Stde. 
himſelf is not afraid tot indicate 
ſt i % Schola inueſte: 


- bis Stile again 


Duni as he elegant .Calls the'Admrers of 


Cicero? . 58 KK Ne 5 8 LE Nin! 
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own Opinion, 


RA” | Diſcourſe, &c. 
if they can inſtruct their Pu- 
Pils to begin an Epiſtle thus: Salut em 4 Fon- 
te Salutit, (Amice me peram ande; and to 
Cloſe, Tuus per Saxa per Jones, &c. 

But Mare ate to be found in modern 
Langnages-but of the Schools. ' The Italian 
Writersurt full of them; and fo are the Spa- 
»5|þ, and many of the German copy after them. 
I be prefent French are much more reform'd 
than their Forefathers, and abandoning theſe 
falſe Splendors, have — to underſtand 
the true manner of writing, if they can but 
preſerve it. Tis t for that Na- 
tion to retain any thing long; but if th 
ſhou d perſevere, they wou'd make the nea 
Approach to the antient gence of Greece 
and Rome, in the time of Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero. Bat there is a ſort of Meteors in all mo- 
dern Tongues, which was unknown to the 
Antients; I mean thoſe Forms in which we 
teſtify Reſpe& and Deference, call'd Comple- 
mente, which-the Greeks and Romans had no 


word to ex and which ſome call Terms of 
Honour. by grea = — Words, 
nas thing — . bumble 


more than the Greeier igt, 22 
Latin; not to mention other Forms more 
tedious and highflown. 1 wou'd not perſuade 
any to omit "theſe, hen the Faſhion has 


made them neceſſary , but twere to be wiſh'd 


ingenious Men wou'd by unlearn fo 
trifling a Cuſtom, and that ſo many uſeleſs 
and im Words might not continue 
to up and enervate our Diſcourſe. 


